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Observations respecting the remarkahk Efect^t^ 
Soi-Lujf AR Lv FI u ENVE i« the Fst-i-Rs of In dia . 
with the Stheme' oi ///lANtronpiiiical Kphdmdl'isyftr 
the pprposts of likdiKinc ff//dJ^lctc'oiology. 

• • 

BT FRANCIS BALFOUR, ESQ. U. D.~ 

W lIlX.^ the inter^tiag and 'successful re> 
searches of the Asiatic Society are excit* 
ing the curiosity and expectation o£ the leamed^^ 
every quartet of tint world, Mt is natural for these 
who are prosecuting discoveries in ^n^tlicineTina 
meteoinlogy to look towards India, for some in- 
foimarion respecting the nature and (ihculiaritiei- 
of the climate in wbiclf we livA^ Possessing as 
\ye do, the peculiar advantages of'a tropical situa* 
tion, with a more extensive field, and greater com>* 
venieucy fur making obsei vntions tiu|ii gpy Euro- 
pean nation cvqt enjoyed before, it is an expects* 

— ... . t .,1^ ^ 

* Mr.'Bk^vo.OR n t^e aiidtor of the Paper m the Sreond Vo* 
laine of the Auatic Besearchei, entitled a ''lyeeliN on the 
“ troduction of the stoHs isAo the PsrStOH, sad isiimue ef 
“ Hinduftai" , J * * ^ 

Vot. vm. B* 
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'tion whidi,..t;licy have reason th entel^^n\ 
vvhicli^ ^ba^jicicoiMit, sAul many otlier q^t^Icra- 
" if pojMbIc, to gratity. 

interesting pecii- 

^§||^es« offpiS diinjitc is^he wouderful.eonnection 
tJxR^suh^s hetween the paroxysms of fevers, &ad 
' certain relative positions ^or tli^'sun and niodn; 
and as k is a peculiarity tfyit leads to new ideas re- 
specting rfie theory and ireatincnt of the whole 
_ class pi febrile diseases, and suggests Desiderata 
for mcteorohigical research; uiuUtlierefore presents 
to*VtiC ph) siclan and philosopher, one di' the most 
importjpit phenoineiia hi ratiire, 1 have chosen it 
for die si^bject of this papt . 


' I. Q/'yAc Numbkh / rW ImVortakce s/VAe. Dis- 
eases that bdou'f to /Ac^lass of Fevers. 

As tlie terms ^ftrers, febrile* diseases, or class of 
Jevers, cannot convey to those who have not pro- 
fessionally or re)^Uidy applicfNtJicinse^vcs. to the 
sttnly of medicine, ani^jiijy’ or adequate idea of the 
flrreat extent and magnitude of this subject, I have 
thought if e.^podient to take this occasion to ob- 
serve, for their intorniafion, tha* the class offbeers 
ox febrile diUtyises t^omprehends, not, only the dis- 
orders thatalways receive the ap[)cllation of fevers, 

‘ but a very'great number of others that are never 
distmguished* by* this naniej*- although the fever 
.which accompanies them, constitutes the very es- 
sence of thb disease. Diseases of this description, of 
which many nre far nidre dfstrnctivc to the human 
race than those expressly called fevors, are most of 
them included, in'the fikloi^'ing catalogue..^ 

• ITie plague, jnitrid som-throats, epidemic ca- 
tarrhs, dysenteries, pleurisies, peripncumoiies, cho- 
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• I 

lies, cliolera morbus, acute liver, the small-pox, 
measiet, erysipelas, elephantiasis, rlieuinatism, 
^ut, tooth-aclis, ophthalmias, mesrrims*'*ohsSrae- 
tions of theliver and spleen, diarrhoeas, Consuiiip- 
tions, spitting of blood,^and'hoemorrjjoid»; mai^ 
species of •hy])ochondriasis, insanity, epilepsy, te- 
tafius and asthqja^; the state of teething in chil- 
dfbn, all local inflammations, external and internal, 
accompanied with fevenof any kind, a^r\ all sores 
and ulcers, especially of the legs in warni «liniatc$. 
In shorj, all diseases attended with periodical exa- 
cei bations of fevcl-, however obscure, &c. Scq. 

With whatever success,* therefore, I may 
acquitted myself in my rcamrchtvs ncxptcting mt^e 
claKS of fevers, it will appear from rfiis explanatioiij 
that Jthe»ol»ject, • at least, tannot, with triJth, be' 
represented as uninipiTyant artd useless. It cannot 
be unimportant* anti useless to uivesti&ate the na- 
ture of a class of diseases, by which.thc whole of 
the human race is sorely afflicted^ and »ltimately 
three-fourths of nf^kind are car* ie<] to the grave. 

II. Of the effects of So i- L unar I^fi.uence^: 

Fevers, denominated Con tinned, *lleiniiting, ffld 
*lntcrinitting. 

A colh'etion of all the onscrvaiions i •luave mane 
on this subject w'ould be much too voIuTninous for 
a place amongst the'Testarches* of • the Society. 
For my present object, it will be suflicient to state, 
as briefly as possible, the general conclutiions that 
I have been led ^o duaw froiiT a view of the wht^ ; 
and they are thpse that follow. 

• • • ^ 

ftit^ Of Mt; Paroxysms of Fevers. 

In Bcfigal there is no room to doubt that the 
human frame is ailMted by the influence conncct- 

Bif * 
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ed with jhe relative situations of the sun and modtu 
In certain states healMi and vigour, thjp influ- 
ence has.wot power to /ihew itself by any obvionfi 
effecta ; an^ in such cases its existence is often not 
•cl^owledged. Butrin ^tain states of debility 
and disease It is able to inanifest itself by exciting 
febrile paroxyems : and the propensity or aptitude 
of the constitution, to be eflcctefl with febrile ptfr- 
oxysms '^in such cases, may be denominated the 
paroxysffial^tsposition. 

From the great variety that appears in the vio- 
leiffcft and repetition of paroxysms, in difll-rent cases, 
at the aaroe juncture of tit e, when the exciting 
pow^r mi^it act equally on ail, it must be inferred, 
that the paroxysmal disposition exists in different 
‘eases in various degrees of propensity. , r 

‘ f 

It appears also, from the 'history •of fevers, that 
there is a disposition in all of them, which gradu- 
ally increases'and advances to a state in which it 
becomes ripe, dv. prepared fi^Kfhat yemarkable 
change which ferininates in a solution of the fever; 
«.^and is denominated a crisis. This tendency in 
twfers may lib culled the critical disposition; which 
disnngiiishes itself in rHflcrent cases, and at diflfe- 
rent times hy -various degrees oi mahu ity. 

4 

The coifstitutions that prcv.iil in diflerent kinds 
of fever disetfl et Obvious peculiarities with respect 
^tothc progress and maturation of the critical dispo- 
sition. But that which is most important, and 
most material fdr the dbjeci: of tho present expla- 
nation, is a peculiarity that shews itself in the cri- 
sical disposition xif the* common typhus. In cases 
of this fever, which is that which prevails, in'trowd- 
'“ed cities, and in jails, shjps, and hospitals, in all 
countries at all seasons, anti is hV far ttie most com- 
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ifton, it IS well establislleil by experience, that the ' 
feveF|being onc£ coinil)enoe(l,»tl^e paroj^'sins are 
•very -rarely disposed to cease in less thadi^tbur days, 
and seldom m soon ; and are not iif gener^ in- 
clined to continue more than twentv-oue. 

The laws that regitlate the progress and maiura- 
rion of the criticyl disjmition, in that constitution 
which prevails in remuting and intermit ting fecerot 
which are ^nernlly attended with lafl^e secretions 
of ^ile, ana aye the endemic fevers of ^arm cli- 
mates* have not been as yet ascertained by any 
precise rules respecting tlicir duration, llutdt ap- 
pears to me that, whenever there are free ‘dis- 
charges of bile, there is always a j'rcater tendency 
towards a crisis or solution of thi teVer,* thantidien 
there ^ipears but little or none, which is gene* 
rally the case during the hdghtof the typhus; and 
until some approachVowards a crisiit cither {perfect 
or iropertect has taken place : ^nd the peculiar pa- 
roxysmal, as welt as the critical disposition in the 
typhqs, and in jjrfnitting and intermitting fevers, 
giving* occasion to fornis of diifcrcnt type aiuUdu- 
ration, may perhaps ne connected with ditiierenl. 
states of the liver ]>cculjar to each. 

21^ Of the Types FEivt%s. 

Of f*.erfhct Types. 

Febrile paroxysms universally discover a pen- 
dency to appear and disappear in coincidence witlT, 
those positio4s of* the sun and niooyi t^at regulate 
the rising aiyl falling of the tides. 

T^ ^inrnal ajid nocturnal increase of sol-lunar 
power acting on constitutions, in which the pro- 
pensity, of the paroxysmal disposition is complete 

B 3, 
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and perfect, produces -paroxysms every twelve 
hours in«coinciden^‘e \v,ith (lie periods of the tides 
and constitutes >\hich, ou account ofxhis 
gul^ coKicidcuce, I e denominated joeiiyecr. 


Of Imptrjfbt Types. 

The diurnal and nootunial'inGiease of soldun&r 
power acting ou coustuutXnis id which the pro- 
pensity tuj^driiXjsm is intompietc or iinperlcct, 
lias power only lo pioduce paroxysms in coinci- 
dence with every second, thiid, or* fourth 'peiiod 
of the tides, oi orhcis moit icinote; cojistituting 
typ^, whicli, ou account < f this iiiegular coinci- 
dence, 1 hd\ e called ow/;e> jt. 

X f < 

, by the discoveiy of this simple and universal 
principh*, we arc al't. i«* unfold tiie whole ir.Nstery 
of types; t.nd to explain a^ the t|J^elSltlts that 
have dj>pcaicil under the distinotiuiis of cunlwucdy 
remitting, an([h//tryw/V/w/^ tc\cis. rtveis, hither- 
to denonfnated \,contiuiKd tc\<^s, and supposed 
from the obscurity of tlicir icniissibns to na\ c none, 
arc all of them to he considered as nolJiing else 
“thiin levels of a pcifcct t>pe, in which two daily 
relmsMons nuy always bg tliscoxued, b^ attLiiding 
to the 1 emissions of sol-lunai iidliitiice, i specially 
those of the 'morning and fevcis h.i\ing p<i- 
roxysms e\c*iy tweUc houis with oIimous uims- 
sions, wlitbluy d^nominaVd continued oi icmit- 
tingfeieis, aic also c\ideutiy fcvcis of a ptiftct 
tyfie. 


„ 

* 1 tupres^ myself in this inHimer for the sak»of brr^itv, meaii- 
iii|; that the p|ioxysim«o(uir ii» umirujence with the po'^ihims of 
the biio imd moonmmt uicasioii the tioes. The \ m \\ 

known, clonot roiiiuile with thooc exactl), but ioltow them a con- 
siderable lime at\er. 
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.Fevers in which the psi-Oxysras do not lucceed 
each other in twelve houvs (smd «vhich liate been 
l^herto denominated intermitting fevers.*^hen the 
remissions tyere complete,* and remitting te^ers 
when they were nut) ali belong to the class of sm- 
perfect types. 

•For the purpdse>of illustrating these explanations 
respecting types, 1 hav§ constructed Tabl^ I. 

Qf the Durations and Crises ^ FEvauRs. 

Of the durations and crises (f Fevers qf a Peiiect 

Type. 

Febrile paroxysms shew themselves more •fre- 
quently jluring the period pf the spring tides tha^. 
at any other time, and as l;)iese advance become 
more violent and obsthiate ; and on thp other hand, 
tend no less invaridbly to subside and terminate 
during the neaps. 

By tiTe ‘concurrence ot yie remarkable and sqd- 
den rermsshn in the power of s(»)-lunar inlluenee at 
the commencement of the neaps yitJi critical 
positions in a state ip perfect maturity, afl the infTe- 
rent perfect types, proiluced in the manner IJiave 
explained, me brougiit tP a final ^erjuination or 
perfect crisis ; and are thus liniKed tb fevers q£ 
different durations. 

The operation of tliis law is explained in Tabltr 
II, which exhjbitipg CKanipits of tlic difiereiit du- 
rations of perfect types, with the inahner in which 
they are formed, unfolds at one, glance, the dark 
and cnce impen^trabie secret of irisis; and ac^ 
counts for all the diversities that may appear in., 
their duiutiou at diflerent times 
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An application of principles enables us to 
explain* in a similar* and consistrat manner the 
fonnatipp;.of crises that called imperfect. 

Jt is obvious that whenever the remission in the 
por/er of sol-lunar influenee at the commencement 
of the heaps acting; equilly on all, produces in 
some cases perfect crises^ and, in others crises that 
are imperfect^ that the latter mtlsf be referred ro 
the immature and unprepared state of the critical 
disposition!* to concur completely in that event. 
And although perfect crises, owing to the eause 
which* I now mention, do not always take place at 
sue)/ junctures, j/et no fever, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, ever passes riie commencement of the 
neaps \,Vithont some evident abaten<ent or remis- 
sioti in the t'egree of its violence ; or without ex- 
•bihiting son.e evident approaches towarrh & 
tion or crisis; and they are approaches such as 
these, in w,hieh the ciiticdl disposition concurs 
only paVtially and Incompletely *wiih the remission 
of soi-lunar p«wcr, that constitute those changes 
in the state offerers that have b.£?n hither];o deno- 
ininateo imperjtxt crises* 

'^his explanation respecting the nature of imper- 
fect crisis Wing premiserl, I have now to obseVve, 
that <although>'J able *11, exhibits onlv^&uch forms of 
perfect types as terminate by a final anti perfect 
^isis on tlu’ commeneement’ of the neaps, it will 
povy be well 'understood, that all fevers do not 
tenninate finally and completely at this juncture; 
•1»ut that in^mahy cases, the crises being imper/ect, 
the paroxysmg continue to fetnni for some time in 
a more moderate degree, and generally postponing 
with the periods of the •tides, rsubside, and at last 
disappear gradhally and im perceptibly. ..The im~ 
.pafcct crises op perfect types, such as these which 
I b&ve just described, being less distinctly markeU 
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in Cbeir form, I have no# attempted to rej>resent 
itoem bj| aa^ diagram. 


Of the Duratum and Ctim of Fevers of an Imptr% 
feet . •• 

iPor the aame^iniiwn I^ave not attempted to ns 
duce, to a synopsis or t^le, the durations and crt> 
ses of impertect types; and because 1 adr perfectly 
satis^d^that the same principles are equally ap« 
plicable*to explain the wnole. 

am 

'III. The preceding TheorV extended to tk^ whok 

Class ot Febrile Diseases. 

•/ • • # , 

In proscQiting this analysis, we have obtained* < 
the knowledge of three very important principles 
in the pathology of^feviers. 

\st. That tire paroxysms of fevers are produced 
by the a^tiqn of suiAunar influence. 

a 

2<%. That there is, however, a certain state of 
the hiiniati constitution, denominated the pafor^ 
mat Uispositiott, required to* concur with the exa- 
cerbations of .soMunar power tn exiting anih re- 
iterating paroxysms, in such a manuer«as to form 
fevers. 


Sdljf. That in the course of the disease theiE 
takes place in the constitution a certain *stsite, de- 
nominated the eritisal Sispofition, wl\|ch« tending 
gradually to at length concurs with certain 

remissions of sol-1 unartpower in producing a crisis 
by wW?h, salutary change the tenJlency to pa- 
roxysm is diminished or removed, so as to bring 
fevers to mi end after certain intervals of time. 
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la my explanation of fchis theory, I hav« hitfier* •* 
to conhned mysdf as iniK;h as possible to cycamples 
of the typhus, and of ^ the endemic, remitting, and 
intermitting bilious fevers of this country ; parti- 
pi^ly those without local affection; and such 
thererofe as are strictl/ denominated fevers. I 
now mean to extend it to every di^ase that is dis- 
tinguished by febrile parojcysmi^ returning in coin- 
ddenco with the periods of increased sol-lunar 
power, whether with or ‘without local affection; 
and as there is no disease of the numerous liiyt de- 
tailed at the beginning of this paper, excepting 
the plague*, catarrhal fevers, and one or two 
nlore, in which I have not myself distinctly ob- 
aervecT the coincidence of c<' Mcomitant fever with 
thb exacerbjttiobs of sol-lunai influence ; the whole 
.of that catalogue, and many others, ,thpu^ not 
generally distinguishf d by t^ie appellation of revers, 
are to be considered as nothing more than so many 
different modiflcdtions of fevtr ; in which the pe- 
culiar constitution of each is vaiiously affected by 
the actioh of sol-lunar power, Vjpd in suclj a man- 
ner as to produce the greqt variety of febrile forms 
that daily appear. 

The exacerbation and remission of febrile pa- 
roxysm i^ctyncid^ce with the riujig and falling 
of sol-lunor power constitutes the general and dis- 
.tinguishiag character of fever or febrile disease ; 

< * « 

.. ■■ Z 1 

• • In several of tlie ca«!rs of the plague, recorded by Dr. Pa- 
TlllCK Russfx, the febrile paroxysms returned obviously every 
twdvc hou4‘s in/:oiiicidciice tvilh iRe petiods ^f the tides; and his 
predecessor and relation, tlie author of the Natural History of 
Ahppo^ says positively '* tlr.^ the geuerality of fevers there, and 
indeed almost syi acute diseases, Sre subject to exacerbations 

•* once or twice in twenty-four hours." ^idc millar’s 

Observations on the ptrvailinff Diseases of Great Britain^ paea 
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and lilthough the lowest dcjsilee of this powtt act* 
ing on piuoxysnial dispositions* in % ^i^ ^te of 
propensity, may happen produce febrile 
roxysnis at aji unusual period, such instances, 
though apparently exceptions, are no argmneift • 
against the truth or principles of the g&oend law: 
but are consistea^ with it in every respect. 

Combining therefore the operation of the princi- 
ples we have obtained from this analysis, we are 
enablqjd to construct a theory which selVep to 
explain hi a new, but satisfactory manner, the 
whole clas9 of febrile diseases. 

THEORESr. 

The fluctuq^ting force of sol-lmar influence coinciding < 
and'co-operaiing in all ils various stages and de- 
grees, uith the varum nwdiflcatkm tf the pa- 
roxysmal disposition, excites J'ehPile paravyshts to 
attack on all the days f the neaps vnd springs^ 
and supports and psitarates them, accordihg to va- 
rious types, until the qpmmencemefit of diferen^ 
neaps ; at zchich junctures the maturity of the cri- 
tical disposition happening to concur with the pe-, 
niodical decline sol-lunar influence, these pa- 
roxysms then subside and come to a tipri^natunf or 
crisis ; and thus form diferent successifns of pa- 
roxysms constituting fevers of various'* length or 
duration. 

It has been observed, respecting the various 
forms of diirutiyiis, •that some are apt occur 
more frequentlj^ than others. To search for a solu- 
tion of this question aipidst the chaos of the incor- . 
rect ancHuTitilated (tistory that has Ifeen accumu- 
lated on the subject of fevers, would be unsatisfac- 
tory and useless. It will be far more profitable to 
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observe their course wi^h attention in future, when 
the laws that dbects if are explained af d under> 
8p)od,/'and I have po doubt that any physknan 
who will carefully attend to the diurnal and noctur> 
• ital returns of the tides^'^ and will constantly hold 
before him the prevailing tendency of fevers to ap- 
pear at the commencement, and during the period 
of the springs ; and on ^he other hand their pre- 
vailing tendency to subside and terminate at the 
commencement and during the period of the neaps ; 
together with the observations that have beec made 
respecting the propensity of the paroxysmal, and the 
maturitv of the critical disposition, will soon obtain 
more information respectii ' the phenomena of fe- 
vers; and be able to foriii more just and certain 
judgments 'an^ prognostics res)>ecting every event, 

• than if he were to studv the history ,of. medicine, 
as it is now written, tor a thousand years. Iti 
short there is no revolution or change in the course 
of fevers that may not be explained by these gene- 
ral principles, in a manner tnat is consistent with 
the laws of the human consti^^tion, and , those of 
-the great system of revolving bodies, which unite 
together in producing them. 

. ' , 

Before I conclude this article, I must also* rc- 
cobimend tu every practitioner wh« wishes to eman- 
cipate himself from the beaten track, to attend 
carefully' to the appearance of the urine ; for I can 
a^ure then^ from the experience of many years 
attentive observation, that there is to be observed, 
in the feVers of India, a constant and regular fluc- 
tuation jn the coloui' and* consistence of the urine 
in fevers. 'I’liat is to say, regular diurnal and sep- 
, tenary changes in irs character, coincident and 
correspondent with the exacerbations , and remis- 
sions of sol-lunar influence. 
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The periodical fluctuatioh* in the state and ap- 
pearance tof eruptions, soites, *and tdcers ift this 
country, being always connected with the.^ri<idi- 
cal changes of a concomitant fever, an attention 
to these will be no less instructive than to thow of . 
the urine; and if the perlbdical changns of each 
were Te^larly>Rnd accurately delineated and ex- 
. pressed in colours wjth a pencil, by a judicious and 
careful observer, they would form a record in me- 
dicine and surgery ot' a new kind ; which 1 have 
no doubt, would place the whole of this doctrine 
upon the basis of ocular demonstration, and afford 
to the most incredulous and inattentiv e perfect con- 
viction of its truth. 

IV. Deviations from the prevailing tekdehcie* ofTE-' 
VERS during ^he periods ty /A c^Springs and N raps. 

« Although the general theorem^ which J have ad- 
vanced in the preceding paras, describe the'pre- 
. vailing tendencies of fevers during the springs and 
neaps, it. is necessa?^ to observe, that thbse ten- 
dencies are liable to ^equcyat and remarkable devia-. 
tions from the various stages that the moon may 
happen to occupy on her own orbit; hy which 'her, 
distance from the earth may be consider&bly in- 
creased or diminished; and consequent!;^ hpr power. 

From observations lately made at‘th^«General 
Hospital at Calcutta by. Mr. James HoWison, Dos* 
^rJoHK Campbell, and Doctor John Fullar-, 
TON, it appeared that the moon during the period 
of her greatest hprizotita^parallaxes ha<| sqliicient 
power to suspei\jd, in a very conspicuous manner, 
the common tendency of the Reaps to produce a re- 
^ mission df ^ever. 4nd when the giearest horizon- 
tal parallaxes happen to coincide with the power 
of sol-lunan influence during the springs,, we n>ay 
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reasonably infer that‘t{he power of exciting and 
M^^xnting p^xysms Aiust then be cotpsiderably 
raum p!bove its usual,force. • * 

■ 

. * Besides the deviationF that may arise from this 
cause, it i£ also reason^le to suppose, that the 
state of febrile paroxysms must b^^ccasionally af- 
fected by every other change; or perturbatiou' of 
the moon's influence ; but these are less remarkable, 
and have 'not been as yet ascertained by accurate 
obsen^on. 


V. the state g/* Fev’ as in India, during the 
£quinocti.< 1. Periods. 

I 

1 am now come to take notice of thp ^m^rkable 
appearances observ'cd in fevers about the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes. On this subject 1 have 
received from others very little information ; but I 
have not been inattentive myself to those periods ; 
and can' pronounce with confl.ience, although my 
observations have not hfen recorded with regula- 
rity, that fevers are apt to occur more frequently, 
.and* with greater violence about both of those pe- 
riods, than during the intervals either of summer 
or'winter. 

Fronirihese observations I was induced many 
yeirs ago to' advance, that the power of sol-lunar 
influence was considerably greater during the equi- 
noctial periods than during the intervals either be- 
fore or aftqr them. It has tliereferc lately afforded 
me considerable satisfaction to dis(;ovcr in De La 
Lande's astronomy, that d)E La Place has de- 
termined, frbm a very large collection pf bbserva- 
tions made by De La Lande himself^ that the 
rides at Brest, about the time of the equinoxes, 
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rise at a medium tvro feet ^gher than at the time 
of the solstices *. This discovery* m agreeahle to 
thegeneral law of attraction^ and it is nfit to be 
supposed that the influence of the sun anamodn 
under the tropics, acts with a force inferior to that. . 
which produces this difference in the height of the 
tides on the noj)(|iern shores of Europe. 

How far sol lunar influence affects the fevers of 
the higher latitudes of tlief* globe, is a question that 
does qqt come within the scope of this enquiry. 
The annexed tabic, however, extracted from Dr. 
Currie, of Liverpool's medical reports on the ef- 
fects of the water, &c. page 230, iwints so strongly 
to this subject ; and is so immediately conifbcted 
with the present article, that I could not resist tlfb 
temptation of giving it a plaqe ; conceiving that it 
may become* a stronger inducqment to obseryation 
than any admonition or exhoctation tJjat 1 could 
offer. 

Dr. Currie’s tal^ was formed by him to shew 
the numlJfcr’of typhus fevep admitted into the. 
Liverpool dispensary in tbe course of seventeen 
years : and tiie admissions in that %pace of time, 
amounted to no less than 48,367- * 

•. * .* « * 

The great majority of patients adnlitted in the 

months of the. spring and autumn, wiiii^ 1 ha.ve 
denominated the equinoctial periodsf coinpar^ 
with those admitted in the months of summer and^ 
Mvinter, which I have called the incer-equinoetial' 
intervals, cannot fail jto attract the notice of eveiy 
observer. * 


* ABtroiAmie par Jei^okb Lb Francais LV Lands, Edt-' 
' tion Trobiamt^evus ct Ajifmenti^ Toms III, pagA 525 ; 
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Without attending tt)r.fractions. we obtain iVom 
thefadts established in tthis record, thefpllowing 
•tatem^ of admissions. ‘ 


'^r the mean of the equinoctial period, . . 12,980 
For the mdan of the inter-equinoctjATlnter- 

vals, . . . 11,232 

For the common mean of those periods and 

intervals, 12,091 

For the rue of the equinoctial mean, above 

the common mean, 889* say. 850=-x*r 

For the fall of the inter>equinoctial mean, 
below the common mea^ . . 859, say 850 r=-j 27 

Those faets,' expressed in other terms, amount to 
. these ; 

Ut That whilst the temperature of the season in 
the spring was passing from cold to hot the num-^ 
ber of typhus fevers rose about jV above the com- 
mon standard. 

a 

» 

2(%. That whilst the temperature of the season 
in the autumn was passing trom hot to cold, the 
number typhus fevers rose in like manner about 
■jV above the common standard. 

# 

3(%. l^hat during the months of summer, when 
tl)e heat of the .season is greatest, the number of 
typhus fevers fell beneath the common standard 
about iVl — and 

That during the months of winter, when 
the heat of the, season is le^t, the* number of ty- 
'plius fevers fell in like manner below tlie common 
standard in the same proportion, aboutV?* 
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That the number of feveii should increase equal- 
ly during^^he transition froin cold to hot, as*irom 
hot, to cdld, and under the^ two opposite ex- 
tremes of jjcnuaiieut heat and permanent cold, 
should equally diminish,* arc facts that are nd 
doubt curiousw At presenf, however, I -mean only 
to suggjest, thaAif the theory of sol-lunar intlu- 
. cncft should e^‘ be ad^itteil in Europe, those 
phenomena, apparently so very repugnant,* may 
all be reconciled and referfeil to one common cause, 
witho^jt involving the smallest iucoiisisteucy or 
contradiction. 

VI. Testimonies respecting the effects Sol-Lunar 
Inkloenck in the Fevers of India. 

As it is impossible on this pccasion to detail at 
full len'gth* the various observations and arguments 
, from which 1 have been led to adopt tips theory, 
it is necessary to state, that it haS not been taken 
^up rashly; that it is now submitted to riiis Society 
alter the observation.und reflection of thirty years; 
and that if is'eonfirmed, iii^ its, most essential points, ■ 
by the concurring observations of a large body of 
respectable gentlemen, whose names .are contai’ned 
in tlie following list. And it is flattering to me to 
add, that Ixird .'Feu: .vmouth, who W|?(s t)ien Gt)- 
vernor (leneral, conceiving that the' correspon- 
dence of those gentlemen on this subject promised 
to be publicly useful,, onlered my tieatise, cod- 
fciining their letters, to be printed and circulated 
'at the expense of government. 

• 

Besides establishing umpiestionable evidence of 
the general influ*cnce o^ this law in Bengal, these 
testimonies serve also to correct a vdry erroneous 
'“notion advjfticcd respecting sol-lunar influence by 
Doctor Li:{d, by slewing that its eflect»in fevers 

C 
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are np less manifest atithe distance of many *hun- 
drecl iinles froni the highest re*ach of the jFides, than 
ajt Calcutta, and otli/?r parts of Bengal, to which 
the ♦‘ides flow daily. The distances marked in the 
column, appropriated to that purpose, are very 
nearly th(?miml)Cf of miles in a divert line between 
the places where the observation^^yere made, and 
the utmost reach of the fcides ;it the springs. Doc-, 
tor biNDs theory madf me anxious to ascertain 
these distances with precision; and the Military 
Surveyor General was so obliging as to diroet it to 
be done at his office. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lieutenant L. Hool^ 

Lieutenant A. Black, 

Captain R. C?«le, 

Major Jftiies Pringle, 

Lieutenant Robert Gumming, - • • • 
Lieutenant S. Sinclair, . . C . . 

Lieutenant T. Hamilton, 

Cii))tain S. Kuovrlcs, • • 

Mr, Wiliram Chamber5, 

Major Ito!)frt Bruce, 

Mr. JaincV Uo!.s, Assibluiit Surgeou, 
Mr. Aflani^birt, Assistant Sutgeoii, 

J. G. lIcKtlersiin, Surgeon, 

lieutenant Fif dk. Marsdon, • • • • 
Mr. J. J. Vaiunorel, Assistant Sur- 


geon, • 

Mr. H. Mair, Head Surgeon, - * - • 

(Captain -Brajiiev, • • 

Mr. Ch. Desrough, A^osistant Sur- 


geon, 

Captain George Wood, 

Mr. James Wilson, Surgeon, • • • 

Colonel George Deare, 

Captain Rkha^Grueberj 


S.2 

JS TJ 

:5 c 

Years 

Stations. 

/ f 

11 ' 

12 c 

®.sg 

Miles. 

10 

Ramnagtir, • • • • 

365 

lb 

Syllwi, 

150 


Cooch-Behar, • • 



Benares, 

365 

ir 

tVlidiiapore,’- • • • I 

58 

14 

Ditlo, 

ditto 

14 

Ditto, 

ditto 

24 

Calcutta, 

ffi 

24 

Cooch-Behar, •• 

270 

11 

Diiiagepore, • • 

i6o 

1:1 

14 

14 

Beucoolen, • • • • 


3 



23 

24 

Chunar, •••••• 

370 

4 

23 

Ramgliur, • • • • 

240 

13. 

Moorshfdabad, 

53 

2.5 

Calcutta, 


23 

Rohilcund, • • • • 

660 
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^ COKRESPONDENTJ. 

® . . » 

c .5* 

*5 

fiC.S 

Ycais 

Smioraf 

t •S 

Mi 

ill 

Doctor G. Bftvcl, Hciid 

Doctor James Hare, Assistant Sur- 

1 6 

r' 

Cai?K!ti», •••••. 
Coocii-Ij«liar, • • 




Major Dickson^ 0 \ 

1 \r 

1 125. 

• 270 , 
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The information sent to me by those "rntlcmrn, 
was all of it received in the space of atcwifuniths, 
in conswpu’ucrc of a circular letter, requesting ob- 
servations on this subject, and on ^ny side of the 
question, from those who might !)e inclined to 
give it. Several of those genth'i.ien I had never 
seen in my life ; and with many 1 had the honor 
only of a slight acquaintance. Had i continued 
longer to collect testimonies, I am confident, that 
DofvvithstandirTg the ditlidencc and reluctance witli* 
which people commit themseh cs upon a topic of 
this kind, that I might have obtained in (//mf 
proof of soMunar iidlucnce, a muchdarger body of 
evidence than is to be found in any single record 

"va- direct prqpf of the tules of the sea. 

<» 

' The order for printing ami circulating mv trea- 
tisc on ^sol-lunar iuflyence, along with my corres- 
pondcitcc on this subject, at the expense of go* 
•Aerument,® is mitnincd in the I’ollowing letter. 


To Doctor FR.VNCIS BALFOUR. 

PUB. DEPt. 

Sir, 

The (h)vcrnor (ilcncrahbcing always disposed to 
encourage' the servants of .the Company, in in- 
stances of publications that proniofc science. Gl- 
are calculated to do a general sew ice, directs 
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incite inform you, that thelCTcpcnse of your publica- 
tion, entitled *“ a 'Jireatisaon 8ol4unar Intltience,** 
will be acfra}'ed by government. 

You wih therefore be pleased to circulate copits 
of this worl^lP the ilitl'eitrnt parts of t]ie country' 
where you thpfk it will be i&eful ; and likewise 
tr^ismit twenty copies^ to this ollice, to be for- 
warded to the llonbrablc Court of Directors, 

I ain,*SiK, &c. 

^•(Signed) C. SllAKESPDAH, Sub-ScCrelary. 

C.\LCL'TTA, CoUNril. ChAMDER, 
the 71 k April, 17JH.. 

To accumidate testimonies of the; reyi ark able af- 
fects of sol-lunar influence in Indiu*\% now almost 
superfluofts.* In the westerd parts of Lidia it is no * 
less generally acknowledged than in Bengal: and 
I shall conclude thiij article within cxA'uct from a 
letter which 1 received some months pgo, from a 
gentleman high in the medical line ixt JBombay ; 
and no less so in the opinion of the public, llis 
name however 1 forbeal' to publish, not having 
previously asked for his permission. 

“lloMBAv, GthjMay, 

“ The influence of tlic moon on the^iuman body, 

“ has been observed in this part of Indih^by every 
“ medical practitioner,. It is universally ackn^v^- 
■“ ledged by the iloctors of all colours, of all casts, 

“ and of all countries. The people are •taught to 
“ believe it in t|jeir jnfancy ; and as they grow up, 

“ they acknowledge it from experiente. 1 sup- 
“ pose that in *the northern latitmles this power of 
“ the moon is Ar Jess sensible than in India ; and* 

perhaps ^ess so in Bengal than in our neighbour- 
'^ood. AVe iiere universally think th;;t the state 

C 3 * 
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of weakly and diseased bodies, is much inttu- 
enced by thejnotions <5f the moon. M^y peo- 
pie kno;wr the’ very day on wiiich their intermit- 
ttnts will make their appearance; and ^very full 
end chanjfe increases the number of the patients 

* of every practitioner. It is no arg^’:ient against 
“ this influence, that diseases appear during every 
** day of the month. The^ human body is subject 
“ to alterations from a thousand external circum- 

stances, anrl from many aftections of the mind. 
Tlieso lay the foundation of disease at every pe- 
“ nod; but they do not overthrow the evidence of 
** lunar influence ; although they arc apt to mis- 
“ lead with regard to cftccts that depend on that 
“ aiouL. That the liuman body is .ffected in a rc- 
Ltarkabie manner by the change^ of the moon, I 
“ am perfectly convinced, although I cannot con- 
** stautly pretend to see the operation of the gencr 
** ral law; nor to account at all times for its per* 
turbation *; and agree in thinking that an attention 
“ to the pow<£r of the moon is highly necessary to 

“ the medical practitioner in India 

• 

VII. Of Securing and Extoiding our knowledge of 
S(\l-Lunak Influence. 

As those discoveries regarding the effects of sol- 

lunar inflwen'ce lead unavoidably to new ideas re- 

* ■■■ ■ 

* Having «ie^ected to apply to the author of this letter for his 

perijiissioii to giv£ Inssiame to the public ; and being very unwil- 
ling to deprive the doctrine of lunar influence of the support, which ' 
iffcaniiot fail^to derive from such an evidence, I will now ven- 
ture to discover, that he is no other than Doctor Helenus 
Scott, of Bombay , From tiie irifornialion of Doctor Hutton, 
who resided many years as Surgeon at Penang ; and of Mr. 
James Lumsdakte^ Surgeon for a nuinbcf of years at Fort 
*^ai'lbro> : I have, now, also, the satflsfactionato know, that sol* 
lunar influence shews its effects in a very conspicuo^ manner in 
the prevailing diseases of those islands ; and that an attention to 
its laws, is of great importance on conducting their cure. 
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speeting tlie nature and cure of fevers, it lias be- 
come an^objcct of real impKirtance*: Jirst, to'secure 
the; knowledge we have already obitained of this 
principle ^hat it may not succumb to any illiberal 
attempt to suppress or smother it, by representir^ ■ 
it as insignigf^nt and useless ; or by ascribing to' 
it, the wild ai^ groundless delifsions of astrology : 
"seggndlj/, to render the road to future observation 
and further discoi eTy more eas}' and accessil^le, by 
removing the almost itnsurniountable. obstacles 
tliat present themselves, in the intricacy and la- 
bour of astronomical investigations: and thirdly, to 
render our knowledge of it so precise and well de- 
lincd, that it may assuinc the form and attributes 
of real science, by furnishing precepts for tlie pur- 
pose of applying it to the improvement of usefal 
arts. 

}st. To place this theory on, a firm and secure 
foundation, 1 shall follow the -example tff the 
learned Abde' Manx, in his observalaons on the 
flux and reflux of the atmosphere*; »nd shall 
assume ft alj a principle re^juiring mo further de- 
monstration than what it has already received 
from astronomy, that tlic influence pf that attrac- 
tion, which regulates tb3 motions of tlK? •planetary 
system, is continually and without ceasing exert- 
ing itself, in a proportiopable degrfe, '*on every 
particle of this globe ^ and tlut it caniio\be other- 
wise. 

The existence of sol-lunar influence .being de- 
monstated by astronomy, its action on the human 
frame is no longer a matter of doubt; and the 
only question* that we have to /:onsider is, not 
whether that power does actually escist, but who- 


* Tl)e Pliilosophical Magazine, Vol. V, page 105 . 

C4 
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ther it manifests itself bv the signs of any obvious 
effect ol' cheinge i^i the Imman cfOnstitutionr 

With respect to this important questirh, I shall 
•content myself with stating in a very, few words, 
ihat all thci observations i have madi** myself, to- 
gether with those 'that have been »qommunicated 
by other gentlemen, concur to prove, not mer^y 
that sol-lunar influence manifests itself by evident 
effects upon the human constitution, but that the 
attacks,’ exacerbatwm, rewlmoHft, po.v//w///w«‘s,^and 
relapses, of the paroxysms of fevers, whicli com- 
prehend the whole of the evidence that is neces- 
sary to constitute a complete de lonstration, arc, 
in a Wonderful manner, eoincic'.at in time, and 
c6Vrespondcr.t in degree, Avith the periodical 
,, changes that ta*kc jilace in the power <)f sol-lunar 
attraction. To reject, therefore, those accumula- 
tetl proofs of its actual operation and eflieiency, is 
to vioiatc the principles and Vules, by which we 
infer the existence of a connection or cause, in 
every question of philosophy, or cominon occur- 
rence of life. , , 

The proof of regular changes in the atmosphere 
corresponding with the revolutions of lunar attrac- 
tion, being now established by the discovery of a 
regular diurnal, and a seplenarp flux and reflux in 
the mercivfy of the barometer^ coincident with the 
diu;;nal and •^septenary revolutions of the same 
power, the theory of sol-lunar influence in fevers 
receives tmin this event all the support that can be 
derived from a fair analogy: aud iC may be infer- 
red with reason, that changes such as these in the 
element in which wc breatly; and move, are not 
likely to take •place without corresponding pertur- 
bations in the human frame. * 
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The existence of ta diurml flux anti reflu\ in the 
mercur;)^ of the IJaromeTcr, * * * § is "iitwv sufficiently 
estublislAed by the observations of Father Iton di F.p,* 
at C/imtdeHiiai'ore; of Mr. Tkaji., Mr. pAisQmiAH, ^ 
and ColonelvPF.iRCE, at Calcutta; and tliose whifli^ 
appear in niySaeatise, on the inst rfed 

in the fourth .volume of the Anialic Hesctirehes ; 
“aiwl on the Coast pf ('w’omanihi, hy the ohserva- 
tious of Doctor lloxnuinui (■. On the otlvcr side, 
at^tlie jrlobc, tl)ev have been ohseiA't'd in Sou/h 
^4 /nenk'(r\i, and the //'«f /y/<//e.y||; and also at tlif- 
feaent places in Europe^. 

The proofs of a septemrif flux and rcfhi.r^ in the 
ineirury of the haa-ometer, is eoaifinnetl by ific oh- 
scavatioias of Mr. 1’oavijo, Fathel; Cottf, and 
othei’.<i; still nioi'c poiai-tedly hy those lately ■ 
.made in Kn^iaiid hy Mi*. IIow.akd, to he found in 
a paper rcatl hefoi’c the Askcuinn Soeicty.iaa l^ondon, 
anti published in th5 seventh voluaaic of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine. * 

Such is the siipiaort and .socurity which the doc- 
trine of sol-luaaar iiaflucnce in feveis tlerives from 
evidence direct and analogical Frmn the sublime, 
discoveries of LAVOisaEii irspccting the comptasi- 
tion of the atmosphere it receives pi’otcf tiijn of aflo- 
thcr kind. In the present* imjx*rfect^st:^tc of our 
knowledge regaaxling the coanponent parts of at- 

- • A 


* Traitc ilc i\!*:teonilogie, par Lr P. Cotte, ]> !"« 1343. 

f Vide llic I'oinsacliuiis of the Ilo\al Soci^ly, Vol. 

X Traite de Mc*l<*o#olopir, par Le P. Cotte, pJigp 3.99- 
II Doctor Moseley's Treatise on the Diseases of iJie West In- 
dies, and I-e P, Cotte. • 

§ At Bei'fin, by M. ChaSgeux, riVA? Trai^p de Melcorolo- ' 
gie, par Lli V« CoTTR/page 6*18, at Padua; by Mr./FoALDO 
and his Nephew, vide Tiaite de Metcorologie, par Le P. CoTi'E, 
6l6', tSet*. ' • 
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raospheric air, and the mode of their combination, 
who will presume to limit or define its connection 
with solrlunar influence r Who will be po hardy 
jinrl so regardless of his own reputation ^is to pro- 
, 'hflilince, without proof, that this influimce has m 
power to produce any change whate>ier in the na- 
ture of this compounded fluid ; in iflie smallest de- 
gree connected with useful knowledge; or necei-' 
sary iivany respect to be knov\’n r 

Sdfy, For the purpose of removing the obstacles 
that arise from the intricacy and labour of astrono- 
mical investigations, in which those who are em- 

1 >loyed in the study and practic* of medicine can 
lave ho leisure to engage, it w d be sufheient to 
present a plslin "and simple, idea of this power, with 
• the common changes, to which it is liable, al> 
stractecl from all the complicated circumstances by 
which those changee are produced : The conside- 
ration of which,* though indfspensibly necessary 
for the nicer purposes of astronomy, are by no 
means required for those of medicine and meteoro- 
Jogy. 

> It was detei’mincd hv De La Place* in 1790» 
that the force of the moon to excite those perturba- 
tions tha/. manifest themselves on the surface of 
our globe,, by the elevation of the tides, is three, 
and tbat'of the sun one. Assuming this as a foun- 
dation, we have only to couceive that those two 
fjuantities of jiower, sometimes assisting and some- 
times counteracting each other according to the 
varying positions in which they fire placed, pro- 
duce the corresponding changes th^ are observed 

* AMronomiepnr Jerome LeFbakoais La ^noe. Tome 
ITT, TroiMcine Eklilion Kevue et AuginenUe, additions et correc* 
lions, page >37* 
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in tile paroxysms of fevem ; remcmberinar, the 
same time, that tli<5se are occasi^iiiJly subject to 
certain p^turbations of inferior coiisc(|ueiK'4*, frqm 
the attrac^ns of the planets. To conceive this, _ 
is all that iAcquired. 

Sfl//y. To rcncler our knowleda^e of this principle 
"?lffliciently perfect, , by jjiving it all the advantages 
of numerical precision, witjtout which no pliysical 
principle can ever acquire the form and •ciHeiency 
of Sbience, it is necessary that all the various de- 
gi’ees of increase or decrease that sol-lunar inllucr.ee 
is liable to undergo at various houis of the day 
and night, should be accurately ascertained^ and 
expressed in numbers. 

It is to^tiain this end that 1 am now led to pro- 
pose tlie scheifre of an as( rmiomkal J''p/ie7iieris for 
the purposes of medicine and •meicorology, con- 
taining a column fof the horel -variations or sol- 
, lunar power both day and night, a.sc(1 tained and 
expressed with all the precision that caiT be ob- 
tained. 

The perturbing force of the mooir bcin^ found, 
by’DE La Place to be three, ami that of the sun 
one ; and tour, therefore, being the \F»ioJe of the 
perturbing power with which they c^n ^ict upon 
this globe, we shall obtain by dividing rtiis sum 
into forty parts or degrees, a scale* sufliciently ex- 
tensive and minute for expressing all the ditterenU 
degrees that can possibly occur. * 

By means of .this Ephemeris, every phenomenon 
that appears being insfantljr and easily compared 
with the existing cqrresponding <legrcb*of sol-lunar 
power, certain general truths will at length be ob- 
tained, respecting its agency and interference in 
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the flifl(jcrcnt processes of nature, and operations* of 
art. We shall urrim'ately cliscoter where ifrasslsts, 
where it W)iuitcraets, ^nd where it produ^s no ef- 
fects at all ; precepts and cautious will t|jlenee arise 
direct our condMct : arfll thus assunjing the real 
cliiiracter a«fd oHicc of science, it become an 
instrument of imjrrovcmcnt and pei lection in the 
useful occupations of life. , In our native countoy" 
the respectable tradcsajcn, who are employed in 
the important national edneerns, of supplying our 
fleets destined for riistant voyages aiul waru»»'f’li- 
inalcs, with wholesome and durable provisions, are 
often unaccountably disappointed in the tjuality of 
the diflerent articles which tlvy provide. Perhaps 
they may discover that all tli days of the montli 
are not alike fijvourahlc for i1k* linp»»rtant processes 
of brewing, and baking, and of prescrvyig meat. 
And perhaps abroad, the manufacturers f)f indigo, 
sugai'j saltpetre, and opium, may iind out hereafter, 
that tlie success df their riilfereht operations are not 
altogether irtieonnected with certain periods of time. 

To tiiosc who are jindicient in astronomy it will 
readily occur, that the construction of an Kpl/cmris, 
such as lliat w-hich is proposed, is not merely specu- 
lative or'iinpraeiicable. It will occur to them that 
there is uo liour or division of the column approjwi- 
ated to the variations of sol-lmiar power, for which 
the ])rcei.se di’gree or <]uantuin ol’ its lojee is not 
ehiheraseerthined l)v astronomical theorems already 
/lemonstrated, (>r readily dedneihle from such de- 
monstrations. ('ll those gentlemen, whose studies 
have qualified them, .and* whose /eal tn.'iy incline 
llieni, I'roni a sense of its utility, to complete the con- 
struction of this instrument,, I must for the present 
rest my hopek. Aly own imperfi^ct knowledge of as- 
tronomy, and the precariousstateof my health, render 
pie at this rime totally unequal to such aftcxertioR, 
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COrNCLbsiON.» 

In cotVluding this paper* I hope It will not be 
deemed dikespectful, if to prevent future niistakss,-* 
I should ta\.CL this opportunity of deejaring cxpli^ * 
citly my owiiscntiments respecting the result and 

''^^Hpeess of these investigations. 

• • 

“ Having discovered* the lines of afebrile pa- 
and having marked their course and 
“ periods in a manner that was never explained or 
“ done before, I conceive that 1 have been able to 
“ untold a history and theory of fevers entirely 
“new; consistent with itself in every pa>»t, atid 
“ with the other appearances of uiitig'e; perfeet4y 
“ eonlonnable to the laws diseoN-fn-ed by the im- 
“ nidrtaf JsPkwton ; and capable of produving impor-** 
“ taut improvements in medicine and meteorology.” 

Should these pretensions prove grpundlcss and 
visionary, having submitted them to tliis Society, 

I shall tit h*ast ol)tain the credit of having sought 
investigation. If they *l>e fair and just, the liann- 
less vanity of proclaiming them will not obliterate 
all their merit. • 


EXPLAXATION OF THE 

f 

Of all the phenonjena that occur in the contem- 
plation of auitna! iiature, it will be readHy acknow- 
ledged, rliat x\ye p'y^o.vtFris of J avers are the most in- 
teresting to piankind. The history of every age 
declares the dreadtid desolation's they have mar^j 
in every countiy ; and by far the pfreatest portion 
of the Iminan race continues to be swept away by 
ihis ter; ’4jle disease. • 
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The cause, however, that produces these re- 
markable cfl'ects,' anVl determines the paroStysm of 
fevers U><appear in di0erent cases in various order 
and succession, constituting fevers of different 
*■ types ; and that again wiiich determi<Ws different 
types to cofne to an cud' after certain intervals of 
time, fornnng these into fevers of different dura - , 
thns, are questions which have, hitherto defied 
revsearch of physicians ; and cannot be explained, 
except by‘the laws of sol-lunar influence. 

TABLE I. 

Explains the Types f Fevers. 

• The different types that occur in fevers arc form- 
, cd by febrile paroxywns continuing to '•eturn in 
succession for a certain number of days, at an in- 
terval of twelve, twenty-four, and forty-eight 
hours'; or some ‘other larger ‘multiple of twelve 
hours; and 'almost invariably in coincidence with 
the period of the tides. The types of fevers, there- 
fore, arc formed by tiic action of sol-lunar influ- 
ence producing paroxysms in coincidence with the 
periods of the tides, at the intervals I have describ- 
ed: and 'differ from each other, only in so far as 
their paroxysms return in succession at intervals 
formed by. diflerent multiples of twelve hours. 

O 

convey a -general idea of this discovery, I 
have constructed 'fable I, observing that it applies 
to explain all the types that I have ever met with 
in India ; and agrees pcrtictly, wit,li the types that 
are described by other authors. Tlip first of these 
examples, from the perfect coincidence of its pa- 
roxysms with the period of jhc tides, I have 
called a perfect type ; and all the others, ’from their 
iinperfcct .coincidence with those periods, imper- 
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fe& types. But as the parokysms'of the imperfect 
types, after the commen^metit ef ^hfe nea’ps, are 
generally disposed to becjome less dUt;inct iu 
their forir, and therefore not so easily reducible* to 
the figure a diagram, € have confined my rep.c-^ 
sentation oi .types to tfte period of tlie springs ; *' 
when the paroxysms or fevers happen towards the 
'^i;:^ddle of the day and .night; and are most regu- 
lar and distinct. 

• 

.Days are represented by the divisions of the 
horizontal lines of the table. 

£dly. The paroxysm.s of fevers arc represented by 
dots placed above an<l below these lines. 

3dly. Single dots above the line reprcsenfsin^c 
paroxysms liappening towards the*inkldle part df 
theday,^and are pointed out by the letter d (for,. 
diurnal) plV*ed at their beginning on the left. 

J^thly. Single dots below thaline represent single 
paroxysms happening towards tlfe middle [lart of 
the night, and are pointed out by the»letter n (for 
nocturnal) p\'Acc(\ at their beginning on the left. 

5thly7 Two dots in qne division,* the one ab&oe, 
tlie other beloio the line, denote a diurnal and noc- 
turnal paroxysm on the same day. • 

• 6thly. The different successions of drtts on the 
different horizontal lines of the table, proceeding 
from the beginning of the line on thejeft to its 
termination on the right, exhibit exami^les of va- 
rious successions of .paroxysms ; .coiAtituting ^c- 
cimens different febrile types that occur daily in 
the course of nature. • 
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c 

TAIJVLE ir. 

. E.rpluins the Durations and Crises of feoers." 

Fevers of all the tlirtereNt types that ^re produced 
in the manner dcseiibed 'in Tabic I. . arc limited to 
forms of different durations, by the remarkable re- 
mission which takes place in the power of sol-lujF^r* 
Inflncnee on the cominencenienc of the neaps ; and 
which blunts them at those junctures to a tonnina- 
tion, or crisis, whenever the state of the 
sulTieiently disposed to concur in that event. I'ijis 
is illustrated by the \ ariations ])rodnced in the dura- 
tion of perfect types as exhibitc'’' in this table ; w'hich 
will iilso serxe, without any o ler diagram, to give 
«n idea of the x ariations pioduced in a similar 
manner in the durations of ty pis that are imperject. 

\st. Days arc represented by the divisions of the 
hori/iintal lines of this table. • 

The paroxv sms of fex'ers are represented 
by dots ^daceil abox'c ami below these lines. 

3dly. Single <lots aboxe^ the lines represent single 
paroxysms happening toxvards the middle part of 
thedax, and,aic pointed out by the letter d (for 
diurnal)' placed at their beginning on the left. 

Athly. Smgle dots bekfic the line represent single 
paro.xysnis happening ^oxx'urds the middle part of 
the night, and are pointed out by the letter n (tor 
nocturnal ) placejl at their beginning on the left. 

^Stilly, 'i’xvo dots in one division, one /7^ve the 
‘line, the. other Ad/oa-, denote a diurnal and noctur- 
nal paio.K^Vsni on the same day. 

6fhly. -'The suctcsaioiis of dots on the dif- 
feient lioiizontiil hues of the table, proceeding from 
‘ the be^iniung of the bnc dn the left to their ter- 
tnination on the il »nl. rip*esertt the dkflereut suc- 
cessions of paroxysms tbit occur in {jjx’ers of a 
perjtel type, (or xvlut aie commonly called con- 
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tinued fevers,) which ceasins on. the commence- 
ment of the neaps, constitute different durations of 
^rfect types; and those will serve also to give an 
idea of the variety that may be produced in a si- 
milar manner the duration of types that are im- 
,pet'fcct; commonly called r^ittin^ and intermit- 
ting fevers. 

Although single jiaroxysms will appear 
n'om the disposal of the dots in this table to be 
confined to the neaps, and double paroxysms to tlie 
sprin^?^ it must however be understood, that this 
is nob always rigidly or invariably true ; and they 
are represented here in this manner, only to de- 
note their general and prevailing tendency and 
course ; which must always be liable to certain de- 
viations, not only from uncommon perturbations in 
the state of sol-lunar influence itself; .but also from 
the usuaF ancl irgular action of this influence hap- 
}2,ening to exert itself upon extraordinary jLlegrees 
of paroxysmal propensity. “ 

Sthly. The daily postponing of the paroxysms 
cannot be easily represented on a fixed or immove- 
able diagraifl of this kind. Hut the efiects which 
it has of shi/ting their accessions from night to 
morning, about the middle of the neaps, is denoted 
by slufting the single dots, that represent the par- 
oxysms at this time, from the nocturnal to the 
diurnal side of the line. Tlie postponirfg of the 
paroxysms is a phenomenon that has been tab, little 
attended to in the history of fevers. . 


EXPLANATION of TABLE III. 

• 9 

This is the scdbnd Table in Doctor Currie’s 
Medical Reports on the effects of water, &c. ar- 
ranged agreeably to fhe doctrine of sol-lunar in- 
fluence. , 

VoL. VIIL • D 
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Ip order to acconiinodate' it to this idea, th* 
Column of ttbC JhnuaVy and Febi'uat'y ^admissions 
are removed from tjie left to the riglit>^and ade of 
the Table; so as to bring all the three months of 
■ the winter interval together, anti ^ preserve the 
natural •Grder ii| which the atlmissions followed* 
each other, the whole of these two columns is 
raised one step higher ; so that the Jaimary'^xn 
Tebruarx! admissions of 1781, are brought upon 
the same line with tliose of December I780j^nd 
therefore follow tliem, in this Table, as tbe5**really 
occurred ; and so also with all the rest. 

By this arrangement the . Imissions o^. January 
’an3 February 1780, are thrown out of their proj>er 
place at 'th^ top of their respective columns, but 
are inserted at the bottom ; and thu^ fill up the 
vacancies that were occasioned by raising the co- 
lumns in the manner described ; and by this means 
the' amount of these coluniiA is preserved the same 
as in the* original Table. 

The elevation, however, of the Tamikry and /e- 
hruary admissions above the lines in which they 
stood in the. original Table, makes a small altera- 
tion ill each of the annual amounts ; but as that 
■does not alter the sum total, nor affect, in the smal- 
lest degreb, tlie present question, it is of no conse^ 
quenc/i 



rasing of their Paboxysus, .in coiiiut- 
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II. 

Extract from a Journal, during the late Cam- 
paign Egypt. 

BY CAPTAIN C. B. 'BURR. 

A bout three miles to the westward of GinmCf 
on the opposite side.of the Nile, are situated 
the ruins of the ancient temple of Isis, now better 
known to the Arabs by the name of Dendera; be- 
ing a corruption of Tentyris, which name was 
once borne by a city, of wliicli the present temple 
is all that remains to denote its former splendour, 
liiat part which still exists, is surrounded by such 
heaps of rubbish, broken walls, arud iVagments of 
an A);ab village, long since mouldered on its parent 
ruins, that little is perceptible in approaching, ex- 
cept five clumsy pillars forming part of a det^iched 
temple at some dist^tnce from the gate, with which 
it is in a right line, though now separated by a 
tank, filled by the inundation of the Nile. These 
columns are connected at their base by a stone 
wall in which there appear to have been eight, one 
at each corner, ami one on either aide of art en- 
trance in front ami rear of the building; ’’which is 
about forty feet long, and possessing ..nothing 
worthy attention. 

Ik'yond this, on the summit, and partly buried 
ill the mound of rubbish, is a gateway much ruined, 
on the side we approached from, but wlfose inter- 
nal face is an pbjept of peculiar admiration: its 
high state of preservation, the excellence of its 
sculpture, the simplici^ of the style, the excellent 
execution of the figures, chiefly femide, the hiero- 
glyphics, and other ornamental parts, excited my 
surprise beyond what I had expected or thought 

D S 
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possible. It is probably rather an advantage to 
the temple, its being so surrounded with ruins as 
tp be secreted till you approach sufficiently near, 
to receive a more perfect impression of its beau* 
ties. The rubbish, however, with which it is 
choaked up, confines the sight ‘too much, and 
almost precludes the possibility of viewing the 
building with so good an effect as would a*i'5C 
from a greater choice of situation on the part of 
the spectator. Passing this gateway, the passage 
through which is also bi'autifully sculptured, we 
reached on the right hand a tcm])le, suiToundcd 
by a gallery still entire, though almost buried ; 
the whole ornamented with a variety of figures, 
surrounded with hieroglyph -s, which doubtless 
explain the meaning of the various objects, some 
human, others of a less definite nature; the work- 
manship is in ^'ery great preservation,* but the gal- 
lery so filled as to [>revcut our standing erect, though 
the body of this temple, into which we descended, 
was near riiirty feet in height, covered with large 
slabs of stone. I'lie entrance to tliis edifice is 
through a cofritlore supported on pillArs dlmost bu- 
ried in the ruins. 

< 

The ^rand temple, retired from the gateway about 
fifty y.-irds’, presents a front of one hundred and 
forty feet at the base ; at least what is now tlie tcr- 
replain.:* and about sixty feet in height, the rest be- 
Vg invisible. This part is in the most perfect state ; 
, the fillet, torus, and almost every ornamental part, 
save what the bigotry of the yirabs has induced them 
to deface, being in excellent preservation. In the 
centre an entrance of nineteen feet leads into a peri- 
style divided by three rows of columns on either 
siaeof twenty-two and a half feet circumference, the 
vfront row connected to each other, at their bases, by 
' a wall ; .which, from a part that has been cleared 

2 
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away by the Sarans to asccVtein tlic elevation of tho- 
buildln^, exceeds ten feet in heiglil; frotn the top of 
this to tile entablature of tlu; columns, the gpaco is 
left open; within are nine pillars to the right and 
left, (tallying in size ami design with those in front,) 
that support the roof of the peristv Ic ; which is or- 
namented in the most heiuirifui sryie, witji a vast va- 
rioity of figures, and ifpresentations of arjuatic 
scenes. Many grotipes of men ami beasts are here 
represented; some pcrfecrl\' of a terrestrial and fami- 
liar nature, others allegorical, amongst which is a 
fine figure of a bull butting at the new Moon. The 
dresses, the utensils, canoes, and many of the articles 
of the domestic mconomy of the ancient Egt/ptianSf 
are herein represented in the most minute and pleas- 
ing manner ; and the entire state of^ tlicse figures, * 
not only in shape, but colouring, conveys the most 
perfect i(Tc*a*of the habits of the times. A vast re- 
semblance exists in the dresses wjrh rhose^at present 
worn in India; the ahoUe ot' the wmnen, the iltcondy 
and many others, claiming a direct comparison. It 
has often struck me, and nc\ er more idrcihlv than in 
coiitemplkting this temple and its setdptures, that 
there must lia\ c existed a mucli greater alfinity in the 
customs of, am! of course a more friendly intcrcmirse 
amongst, the a itions oi' the East formerly, when 
they pursued one system of woiship, tliiin since tlic 
ititroduction of Christianity aiul Mttfiotneianism ; 
which, Jliy generating the most rooted and ihveterate 
prejmlices, iiavc estranged the affection wf mankind 
from those, whom no political difference could ever 
.have affected. (>f this we had an example even* 
amnngst tac jnesent inhabitants, who, regarding us 
as intideis, hate * is, •though we came as friends. 
Their dislike, hdvvcjver, they found it,prudent to con- 
ceal ; but they were not ^cpialh reserve^ with respect 
to the Hlndjoos, whom they often expressed their ab- 
horrence ofi This detestation of Paganism has iti- 

D 3 
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duced them, and doubtless been their sole motive 
for taking so mut4i pains, to ibutilate every figure 
of Isis, , whose features^ are chtsseled out ; and many 
of the other figures, whose situations weir not so 
elevated as to preserve them from the destructive 
contact of -the Arab, haVe suffered almost perfect 
annihilation. All beyond it, however, are extremely 
perfect, and the whole ceiling, with one or two 
trifling exceptions, is entire ; the*^ capitals of the pil- 
lars are square, each face' having had a representa- 
tion of Isis’s head on it, which, though so ropghly 
handled, the turban has in no instance been destroy- 
ed, and the colouring of it, the bandeaus, and other 
decorations, are still in the greatest perfection. The 
stone of which the temple is h ilt is a kind of free- 
'«tone. As thij would not receive either polish or 
paint, figures and hieroglyphi(;s, with which every 
part of the peristyle, both internally ancre?fterhally, 
IS covered, have, in the interior, been plastered over 
with a fine cement, "which has .not only received a 
polish that stood the test of ages, but has re- 
tained the brilliancy of the tints, particularly the 
blue, in a manner almost incredible. 'The mystic 
symbol of the winged Orb, of which reiterated re- 
presentations decorate the ceiling of the central 
division of the peristyle, extending entirely across, 
bears the brightest hues ; the same mysterious type 
adorns the entablature oyer the entrance, and .the 
interior face of the same part of the gateway ; the 
\Yalls are cevered with varipus sculptures, repre- 
sehting different parts of the histoiy of Isis, one or 
tvvoof the principal figures in each, being evidently 
the sapie, though each coippartnient into which the 
wall is dividecl, represents .some ’separate event: 
but above the head of Isis, on each'of the sides of 
each column,, the two central front ones excepted, 
IS the Deity’s birth, without variation, all most ele- 
gantly executed, ami exact counterparts of each 
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Other. Tlie interior length pf this peristyle is one 
hundred and twenty.-three feet, .and six^-fbur deep; 
the walls, at either end, near nine feet thick, decreas- 
ing externally as they ascend ;*the slabs of stone form- 
ing the roofs, are over the centre columns, twenty- 
five feet long, about six bmad, and extrq^nely thick. 

, .Hence, by a large portal of elegant architecture, 
we entered the vestibule, the roof of which, consi- 
derably lower than that ofthe peristyle, is supported 
by six pillars, three on either side; their decorations 
much* mutilated : the little tliat is visible, shews 
them to be fluted. This room is about half the 
length an<l breadth of the outer one, but being 
nearly filled with rubbish, we passed through ano- 
ther large <Ioor, into a room of the same length and « 
height, but narrow enough to admit of large slabs 
reachin^art'oss without the ijiterventiou of pillars. 
Apertures arc cut in the ceiling to atlmit air and 
light ; and a passage or door, tb the right and left, 
leads to other parts of the temple. ^Facing the 
door where we had entered, is another ^hich led 
into a third coom rather larger, andjighted in like 
manner front above; from tlfese there are four doors 
leading to dilferent parts of the building, to the 
right and left; apd a portal facing *that [>y which 
we had entered, which led us into a dark recess 
about thirty feet long, and twenty-five broAl, whose 
roof in like manner consisted of transvQi'sal slabs. 
I'his probably was the great sanctuary, a? the fur- 
ther extremity of winch was a hole, through whidli 
we were enabied to descend into a vault, w^hicb, liko 
the rest of the apartments, is nearly filled with earth. 
We, however, tfscestained by our lights, that the 
floor above Wits lormetl of numerous sPtall slabs of 
stone cemented to each other, and destitute of any • 
other support thaa what they deriveH from the ju- 
dicious manner in which thev were united, ile- 
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turning henre, after visiting some rooms to Dur 
right, we went through a p issage to theHeft that 
letl to an apartment, where we in vain einleax’ored 
to raaihfain our ground agoi.jsr a host of hats, that 
finally obliged us to resitnie .die course of tlvis pas- 
sage, which led hy many' sieps of er.sy ascent, and 
many windings rolind tl c ii centre, to the sinr.init 
of the temple ; in apptoaeliing whu h it hranehes off 
to the right and leit, tlic lattei* opening to a eorri- 
dore, within w inch wf. s' a sanetnaiy, through rhe 
floor of which a i*c! foratioii atloided lif'ht fo.a part 
of tJie lemplc wl:ieii had not fi.lh .1 undtr our obser- 
vation. Oil I i’c <■( ding of this COM' (lore, whieh is 
about tw'enty let t long.antl ha'f that hiradtli, is a cu- 
rious fcii-aietigu re sculptured =. relievo, represented 
ivinaiew/, tu/t/wa/'posiuie. 'ine limbs, thoiign dis- 
proportioned, arc particularly beautiful: it is in the 
niglies' preservation, and won by peculiTirfi’tidntion. 
By son c svps projecting from the rear of the peri- 
stylc> we asc< nt^ed to its snniipit, whence we com- 
manded affine view of the eounfrv, Gomie, our 
camp, ajad the meanderiiiirs of the river; in our 
rear was a spacious hnruil ground; beyond an ex- 
tensive desert. The 'n.. livening di- ‘anee to the 
A'i/e.was covered wiili rushes, and a thorny M'ced 
which ga'C the country a verdant appearance, and 
supplicil the place of a luxnri..nt cultivation. 
The niiflierons villages, each shaded bv its grove of 
dates, alirortled a faint conception of an Indian 
scene, Ihit rjic sterility of thf neighbouring deserts 
tBat hounded the eoutractetl lamlseapc, forbade the 
indulgence of the pleasing comparison. 

On the slabs are cut the names df several French 
travellers, who visited the place in*l?79, and one 
• of a democrat, dated the year eight. 

Leaning over the temple, I .discovered, on the 
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fiMet, a Greek inscription in a state of great preser- 
vation, ‘which I transcribed, and Afterwards revised 
from below; unfortunately the information it Con- 
veys is trilling, and the obliteration of a part prevents 

its being of that utility liiad at lirst anticipated. 

• • 

Though we had ascended by tlie stairs, the mound 
of ruins on one side presented a more ready descent; 
and industriously profiting of the moment, We lost 
no time in eompieting our observations. 

• 

The French ha% c been digging round, and within 
the temple, in tlifi'erent places, ti> ascertain its di- 
mensions, ami \vx* were isulebtcd for our access to 
Tu iiiy of the rooms, to the pain^ taken by them to 
dis-.-over tijcir entrances; f<\r whiclj jiurposc they'' 
have removed a great deal of rubbish. The whole 
cxteii*or7)fTlie temple is in perlcct preservation, ex- 
cept the* clet'aciMuent which tuany of fhe figures 
within reach have stsfl’ereil. On tlfe south and west 
faces are some very elegant spouts for carrying off 
water, issuing from tiie mouihs of *couel)Rnt lions, 
decoratc’rl wtili rams-horns, , The whole summit of 
the temple is disfigured by heaps of rubbish, and 
fragmeiiis oi‘ waiis, as also the monads which* sur- 
round it, which j.rohably. owe their existence to a 
colonadc, or sonic range of buildings witli.which'it 
was enclosed, and whicii ace now buried. To the 
soutlieast, at some himdied yards distulvre, is a 
ruined gateway boasting little beauty ; Tt is situated 
at tile foot of the eminence on which tiie temple is^ 
, built, and bciii,g almost bevond the range of the 
present mins, might liiv« belongal to seme other 
edifice. Some wrett^ied whocanploy theni- 

seives in digging amongst the niiniii, brought ns a 
few Roman coins, which we piuxbase*!. 

ITtough .w'C bad been several hours in.contem- 
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plating the beautiful monument before us, yet we 
nad conceived bih an inadequate irlea of its varied 
perfections ; so many /objects occurred to arrest our 
attention, each discovering some peculiar attraction, 
that it would have alfordra ample occupation during 
our remainfng stay at Ginnie, to have bestowed on 
cacli the consideration they merited; a circum- 
stance which gi’eatly damped the anxiety I had be- 
fore felt to visit Thebes, where' such an infinity of 
matter presents itself to the inquisitive traveller. 

Our Indian followers, who had attendc<l ns, be- 
held the scene before them with a der;' ce of admira- 
tion bordering on veneraHon, " -i-.iignot onl\ from 
the affinity they tpced in se*. al of the figures to 
their own deitjes, bus from their conviction of its 
being the work of some Itdcs/ias, wlio they con- 
ceived had visited the earth to transmit'to ftn ad- 
miring posterity a testimony of supernatural talents. 

I shall di.iiniss this subject by observing, that 
though Ihc contemplation of these surprising nio- 
nun'cnts f)f the gpniu^ of the ancient E<>yprians cre- 
ates a high idea of their civilization, ami respect for 
theif anti<juity and progress in arts, it is obvious tliey 
are greatly indebted to a beneficent providence, 
which liy ])lacing them in a temperature, where the 
frequent and sudden transitions of climate seldom 
if ever occur, has given to their works a permanence 
they could 'never have derived from the combined 
power and art of man ; though it must be allowed, 
that, no'cwirhstanding the apparent aridity of the^ 
atmosphere, owing to the- almost perpetual absence 
of rain, the exhalations* front the circumjacent in- 

* 1( is all in that Uie fail of these dows, not only 

averts fho plague, but cures those who are aftwled with it. 

N. R. SoNiNi, in vol. Flip of his IVivcIs in Egypt, 
correct deiinealior.s of soaic of the most renntrkabie si'iilptures of 
this temple. 
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unction are so great as to occasion, at one period 
of the year, a humidity little iirlerfor to‘ that which 
would proceed from actual iipinersion ; and*which 
in their consequences would equally aflect that 
brilliancy of colouring wlrich has stamped a cha> 
racteristic pre>emincncc on X\\s^ch^‘ d'teuvre$. 


TO ROBERT HOME, Esq. 

Secretary to </ie Asiatic Society, 

SIR, 

T he ingenious and learned author of the inquiry* 
into the life and writings of Homer speaks of 
abstracted mythology, as the result of great search 
and science : being a comparison of the harmony 
and diScdfd,*thc resemblance and dissimilitude, of 
the powers and parts of the universe, it qften con- 
sists of their finest ^>roportions afltl hidden Apti- 
tudes, set together and personated by a«beiiig act- 
ing like a mortal. 

It is from this and similar oTjservations of this in- 
structrive writer, and from the histoq^* of the Hea~ 
vetis hy the Abbe Pi.ucme, that 1 have been le«l to 
investigate the mythology o\' India; and ty apply 
their mode of reasoning to a system which has ge- 
ncralh' been considered as a heap of u fltl* |nd ex- 
travagant fable. 

In fact we must view the images of India in the 
light of hieroglyphics, aiul endeavour to developc 
the allusion: this* is rtie object of the accompany- 
ing attempts; lAit I only offer my, conjectures; I 
insist upon no hypothesis. , 

Jf these essays should be deemed acceptable by 
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the Society, it Mrijl be an inducement to me to con- 
tinue the research. 

1 am, Sijr, your obedient Servant, 

J. D. PATEESON. 

Dacca, the 4tii Jannary, lSd3. 

III. 

Of the Origin of the Hmou Religion. 

‘ BV J. D. PATERSON, ESft. 

T he Hindu religion appears to me to have been 
originally a reform ot existing systems, when 
the arts and sciences had arrived at a degree of 
perfection ; that it was inteii ;ed to correct the fe- 
rociousness ^and corruption ot the times, and to re- 
duce mankind to an artihcial order on a firmer base 
of polity ; that it was the united effort of a society 
of sages, who retained the priesthood to themselves, 
and rendered it Hereditary in their familes, by the 
division of' the people into separate casts : that it 
was supported by the regal authoritv, which, while 
it controlled, 'it supported in return f that it was 
promulgated in all its perfection at once as a reve- 
iaticln of high anti(|uity, to stamp its decree? with 
greater dnthority ; and that it was founded on pure 
l>eism, of which the Gayatri, translated by Sir 
William .Tones, is a Sitriking proof; but. to com- 
ply with the gross ideas of the multitude, who rc- 
i^fiired a visible object of their devotion, they per- 
, sonified the three great attributes of the deity. 

The first founders of tiie Hindu religion do not 
appear to have had the intefition of ^wildering 
their followers with metaphysical definitions ; their 
description of the ileity was confined to those at- 
tributes which the wonders of the creation so loudly 
attest: almighty power to create? his provi- 
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deS&& to preserve ; and his «power to annihilate or 
change *w hat he ha» created. • •* 

^ • 

. In fact, no idea of the deity can be formed j&e- 
yond this : it is simple, 'but it forces conviction 
upon the mind. This simplicity, hoM^evcr, was 
destroyed when they attemptecl to describe these 
attributes to the eye by hieroglyphics ; perhaps let- 
ters had not then* been invented, in which case 
they could have no other hiodo of instruction than 
by signs and emblematical figures. 


In order to impress on the minds of men a sense 
^ of their total and absolute dependance on him, by 
whom they live, and from whom they have their 
being, they invented the hieroglyplpcal figures of 

Brahma Vishn u Siva. 

■ "* * As emblematical of 

Creation—: Preservation^ Dpstructipn. 

These arc referred tC) 

Matter : Space : — ^Time. 

And painted them • 

Red 2 — . Blue —White. ' 



Brahma had originally five heads, alltfding to 
five elements ; hence' in one of the forms given to . 
Si'vA, as the Creator, he is likewise represented* 
with five heads. But the introduction of images 
soon led the mass of mankind to consider these {ler^ 
sonified attributes as real distinct pe):sonages ; and as 
one error brings with *it many others in its train, 
men separated intossects, each sdecting one of the 
triad, the jparticular objec| of their devotion, in 
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E iefisrence to, and exclusive of the others : fliVfol' 
>wer8 of V isHN^u and SiVa invented new 'symbols, 
each to ascribe to thpir respective divinity the at- 
tigbnte of creation. 'I'his contention for pre>emi- 
nence ended in tlie total suppression of the worship 
of Brahm;^, and the tern poraiy submission of Visii- 
wu to the superiority of Si'va ; but this did not 
last long; tlie sects raised crusades against each 
other; hordes of armed fanatfes, under the titles 
of Saimifasis and Vairigis, enlisted themselves 
as champions of their respective faith ; the former 
devoted their lives in support of the superiority of 
Si'VA, and the. latter were no less zealous for the 
rights of Vishnu:- alternat' victory and defeat 
marked the progress of a religious war, which for 
ages continued to harass the earth, and inflame 
mankind against each other. 

Plutarch has said of the Egyptians, that they had 
inserted nothing into their vwirslup without a rea- 
son, nothing merely fabulous, nothing supersti- 
tious (as many suppose) ; but their institutions have 
either a reference to morals, or to soiflething useful 
in life ; and many of them bear a beautiful resem- 
blance of sonie facts in history, or some appearance 
in nature ; perhaps in the commencement to lead 
mankind into superstition was not intended iior fore- 
seen ; It is a weed that springs up naturally when 
religion' is blended with mystery, and burdened 
rWith perpU'xing ceremonials. The mass of mankind 
lost sight of morality in the multiplicity of rites ; 
and as it is easier to practise ceremonies than to sub- 
due the prassiutis, ceremonies gradually become sub- 
stitutes for i-eal religion, atfd usurp the place of 
morality and vjirtue. 

_ This ^ems to have been tllC case with the reli- 
gions of Egypt and In^a. 
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'^l^the course of investigating the ceremonies of 
the Hihdus, and in attempting '*to d£velope their 
meaning, it will be found, nccessaiy to £omp^ 
them with the ceremonies and rites of Eg^t: the 
resemblance is striking ; they mutually serve to ex- 
plain each other; and leave no doubt'in my mind 
of tlieir connexion, or rather ioentity. 

The annihilation of the sect and worship of 
Brahma, as the Iswara* or supreme lord, is alle- 
gorically described in the C&s'khand of the Scanda 
Purdn, where the three powers are mentioned as 
contending tor precedency. Vishnu, at last, ac- 
knowledges the superiority of Si'va; but Brahma, 
on account of his presumptuous obstinacy and 

I iride, had one of his heads cut oti| by Si'va, and 
lis ptga abolished. 

% 

The intent of this fable is evidently j;o magnify 
the sect of Si'vA«above those 6f BrahmX and 
Vishnu ; and if, instead of the Z)^'atea>themselves, 
(who arc described as the actors in this allegorical 
drama) *w'e Substitute the contending sects, the fa- , 
ble will appear not destitute of foundation in histo- 
rical fact. • 


Of the Va'hans, or Vehicles ^ the Crons. 

When the symbolical worship was* introduced, 
the vehicles of the new deities were necessanly 
allegorical : the VAham of the three supreme per- 
sonified attributes were purity, truth, and justice ; 
the first was typified by the Sivan^ which, clothed 
with unspotted whiteness, swims amidst the waters, 
as it were distinct from, and unsullied by them, as 
truly pure mind remains untainted amidst the 
surrounaing temptations of the world. 
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Qabu'oa and Aru'va are two brothers, the-^Jfie 
remarkable for hisfotrength and swiftness, tlfc other 
(Abu'n\) is described^ as imperfect, and, on ac* 
codnt of his defects, destined to act as charioteer to 
the Sun. Aru'na is the* dawn, the morning twi- 
light, whichtprecetles the Sun : Gahu'da is perfect 
light, the dazzling full blaze of day, the type of 
truth, the celestial of Vishnu. 

t 

Justice, typified in tliC sacred bull, is the Vdhan 
of Si'vA. The Bull, \vh<>se body is Paratnds'waray 
and whose every joint is a virtue; whose three 
horns are the three i'^dast; whose tail ends where 
AtChernm, or injustice begins. 


Osiris, Horus, Tvphon, 6 Brahma, Vish- 
nu, //WSl'VA. * *■ 

If •we consider tlie Egt/ptuiji Ostris not as a 
name, but as a title of supremacy, which each sect, 
as their doctrines became in turn the established 
religion of the country, apjilied exclusively to the 
object of their worship ; ami if we consider it as 
the same with^ the Sanscrit Iswara (the Supreme 
liord), it will greatly illustrate the identity of the 
religions of figjjpt and llhuiostan, by a close coin- 
cidence of historical fact. The three great attri- 
butes of ‘the Deity had in course of time been. 
g«cted into*distinct Deities,* and mankind had di- 
vided into sects, some attaching themselves ta 
'Bhahma, some to Vishnu, and others to Si'va. 
The contention of schismatics from the same stuck, 
is always more inveterate than \vhcre the ditfe- 
rence is total,^ the sect of Brahma claimed 
exclusive pre-eminence i‘of the object of their 
choice, as being the creative /wteer, the Iswara, 
or Supreme Lord. Tlie twoi other s^cts joined 
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aguust the followers of Bb:Ah]ha, and obtained «o 
complete a victory as to abolish -totally that wor* 
ship ; the sect of Si'va, beins tlw most powerfult 
rendered theirs the established religion, and claim* 
ed for Si'vA, in his turn^ the exclusive title of 
I's'wAEA. The sect of ViIhnu, or Hers, at length 
emerged from its obscurity, and, fn concert with the 
followers of the Sacti, or female power, destroyed 
and abolished the sect and worship of SiVa ; thus 
Vishnu, or Hehi, became the IVwara, and his 
worship the established religion. This seems to 
have been the case in Egypt ; for, if we substitute 
the name of Osiris for Hrahma, Horus for VisH* 
MU or Heri, Ttphon for Si'va, and Isis for the 
female principle, the history agrees in all its parts, 

A proof of the identity of Si'va and Tvphon is 
the title of Baron. Mr. Brvant says, that^ ** Ba* 

“ BON w&i thought to have been the sanK as Ty- 
“ PHON, by some esteemed ^ fanak, and. the wife 
of that personage.”, One of the titles of Si'iTA is 
Bhuban, or rather Bhuvan-I's'wara, the Lord of 
the Universe; his consort, in this character, is 
styled BuuvAN'l's'wARi', which may have occa* 
sioned the uncertainty mentioned by Mr. Bryant, 
with respect to the sex of that Deity, since B^tf- 
van (world), or the Universe, is a part of the title 
of either. 

II 

The Sun is one of the forms of Heri, or Vishnu; 
OsiHis and Horus are 'both supposed tiPhave been., 
the Sun. The Indian expedition of Osiris coincides 
with the adventures of Ka'ma, one of the incarna- 
tions of V i s h n u. The four months sleep of Horus 
tallies with the four laontus sleep of Vishnu. 

} 

The sacred Bull, the- vehicle of Si'va, was the 
emblem of justice, and peculiarly sacred t^ him 
amongst the Indians ; ana the living animal itself; 

voL. vin. E 

*> 
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was venerated at Memphis and Thebes, finder the 
names of ARis and Ws£vis. ITie Phallos df Osiris 
w^s an “object of worstiip, and it !)> known to be the 
hieroglyphic, of Si'vA : and lastly, Osiris, like 
Brahma, is described as a great lawgiver. 

If the conjecture I have set out with in this article, 
be considered with attention, it will account for the 
mixed character of the Grecidn Bacchus. 

V 

The word Surd in Sanscrit signifies both wipe and 
true wealth ; hence in the first C'hand of the lid- 
miyancX Va'lmi'c it is expressly said, that the Di- 
vatds, liaving received the Surd, acquiietl the title 
of Suras, and the Daityas that ( : Asura from not 
having received it. The f^ida is represented as that 
wine and true wealth ; and the Ddvatds as enjoying 
it in a superior degree, being termed Suras: the 
prince, or supreme leader of the Suras, became in 
the Grecian Deity (by a confined translation of the’ 
word), the god of wine and drunkards. 

, Bacchus, or Osiris, was represented by an equi- 
lateral triangle; Si'va has the same hieroglyphic: 
the •worship of Bacchus was the same as that which 
is paid to SiVa; it had the same obscenities, the 
same b(pody rites, and the same emblem of the ge- 
nerative power. 

. ^ In Bacchus may be traced the characteristics of 
each of the personages in the Indian triad ; and this 
* may be accounted for by supposing the Greeks to 
have been deceived by the title Osiris; they, con- 
sidering it as the name of air individual, mingled 
the characters and adventures of all' the three in one 
personage. Bacchus may j^ossibly be derived from 
a title of Vrihaspati, Va'c-IYa, the lord of 
speech, ^which might be applied to Brahma' as the 
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husbani] of SARAsyrATi', tlie. of speech. 

The Greeks called him Bromios, as Sir Wjh.liam 
Jones says, without knowing why; and he uns 
styled by the Romans^ Brjtma : his feasts were ce- 
lebrated for several daysT at the winter solstice; 
from him they were called Brumalia, and the win- 
ter solstice itself Bruma. 

The crescent of SiVa may have suggested the 
horns of Bacchus ; and his army of Satyrs, and vic- 
tories m India, shew the resemblance of this part of 
his character to Vishnu as Ra'sia, who, with his 

army of monkies, overran the peninsula of India. 

% 

It was a common practice with the Greeks to dis- 
guise their own ignorance of the putport of a fo- 
reign wojkI, by supplying a word of a similar sound, 
but diflereut meaning, in their own language, and 
inventing a story to agree with it thus or 

the north pole, the supposed abode of the DSvatds, 
being considered as tne birth-place of*t|je God, 
gave ris^ to the fable of llACCHUs’s^second birth 
from the thigli of J upiten, because Meros, a Greek 
word approaching Miru in sound, signifies the 
thigh in that language. Si'va is descrttied a^ taking 
the form of a Sink, in the battle of Durga' and 
Mauisua'sura ; he seizes the inonstlr with his 
claws and teeth, and overthrows him, whUe Dur- 
GA', with her spear, finishes the cr.nqiiest»by his 
death. Thus Bacchus, uiuler the same form, is* 
described as destroying the giant Rhcecus. 

Rhcecum retorsisti Leonis 
Unguibus hvrribilique Mala. 

■ The Hindu sacrifices tg DurGa' arid Ca'li resem- 
ble those of Bacchus. When the stroke is given, 
which severs the head of the victim from its hotly, the 
cyiybals strike up, xhiSanc'ha or blown,. 

E« 
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and the whole aMemhlv, shouting, besmear their 
ftces with the bloo'd ; they roll tnems^lvSs in it, 
and, dancinglike demoniacs, accompany their dances 
with obscene songs and gestures. The Abb6 Pluchx 
mentions the same particulars of the assistants in 
the sacrifices of Baccaus. The winnowing fan, the 
Mystka vanmis iacchi, 

is always used in the rites of Ca'x., Ca'li', and Dua- 
oa'; but the Hindus at present affix no other idea 
of mystery to it, than its being an appendage to 
husbandly ; they use it as a tray, on which they 
place, before the image of the Deity, the Sesamum 
or 7 i 4 the Mundir, with its lamp, and all the other 
articles used ip the ceremony. A tray could servo 
the purpose ; but on all solemnit '-s the rituals pre^ 
scribe exclhsively the use of this van or fan, which 
they call Surp. 

. QfVisnw^ as the Greative Power. . 

The Vdishnax>as, in order to appropriate the crea- 
tive principle to Vishnu, make Brahma, whom 
they acknowledge as, the immediate Rgenl of crea- 
tion, to derive his origin from a Lotos, which sprang 
out of the navel of Vishnu whilst sleeping upon 
the vast abyss of primeval waters; thus Vishnu 
becomes soperior to Brahma, as being the cause, 
first, of his existence, and secondly, of all created 
things through his agency. . The ^ rgha is a vessel of 
copper used by the Brahmens in their ptija; its shape 
is intended to represent the universal Mother, but in 
the centre of it is an oval rising embossed, and by 
this the Vaishnavas assert, is meant the navel of 
VisHU, from which all things originally sprang ; 
and by tlie mystic union of these Iwo principles of 
production,* it is intended '^to describe tnem as iden- 
tically one. The Sraivas, hoii^ever, insist, tliat this 
Omph^ic rising is meant as the enrblem of the 

2 - 
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Zhig ; hence SiVa’s title of Ar<^anaVh, and in 
the Agama, Aroha-IVa, both meaning ^e Lord 
of the sacred Vessel Argka.* * , 

Vishnu is representec^ in the tenth AvatAr, as 
£he destroying power, thus ascribing *to him the 
attribute of Si'vA. 

Vishnu is represented, by the Vaishnams 'vnih 
.^ur arms, and in each hand he bears a symbol. 
These symbols seem intended to unite the -three 
great attributes in him, and to express his universal 
supremacy. The Lotos typifies his creative power, 
• (in allusion to the Lotos which sprang from his na- 
vel). The Sane ha typifies his attributes of preser- 
vation, and the mace that of destruction; while 
the Chagra^ expresses his universal supremacy, as 
ChacraA^arti, or Lord of the Chacra^ when applied 
, to a monarch, indicates universal empire ;• applied to 

SiPunditf the possessor of the whole circle of Science. 

• 

OfSi'yx, as the Creative Power, and Brava'nx'. 

0/C a'l* and-^, CA'Lf. 

When the personified attributes of the Deity 
ceased to be considered as mere hieroglyphics; When 
mar kind began to view them in the light of distinct 
persons, and attaching themselves to thejvorship 
of one or of the other exdusively, arran^d them- 
selves into sects, the. worshippers of Si^a intro- 
duced the iloctrines of the eternity, of matter. In 
order to reconcile the apparent contradiction of as- 
signing the attribute of‘ creation to the principle of 
destruction, they asserted, that the dissolution and 
destruction of todie^ was not real, with respect to 
matter, which 'was jm^estructible itself, although 
its modiheations were m a constant succession of 
mutation ; that the power which continually ope- 
rates th^ \:hanges, must necessarily unite, in itself 
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the attributes of ^reation and apparent destruction : 
that this poMt^er, and taiatter, are two distinct and co> 
eiostcnt principles in<nature; the one agent, the 
otner patient; the one the other /ewtofe ; and 
that creation was the efte^t. of the mystic union of 
these princi'ples. , 

The hieroglyphic of this union was worshipped 
under a variety of names, Boava ami Bhava'ni', 
Mahaok'va ami Maha' Ma'va', &e. Thus the 
attribute of creation was usurped from Bkahma, 
by the followers of Si'vA, to adorn and charac- 
terize their fa\orite Deity. 

This seems to have been a popui ■ worship, for a 
great length of time. Two sects, oowever, sprang 
up out of it : the one personified th^* whole universe, 
and the dispensations of providence in* the regula- 
tion thereof, into a.Goddcss; this sect retained the, 
female symbol only, and denosninated themselves 
Sucta, as worshippers of thc*Sac//, or female power, 
exclusiv6ly, which they calletl Pracriti; and 
which we, from the Iiptin, term nature. 

The other sect insisted, that there was but one, 
eternal, first cause; that every thing existing, de- 
rk’ed it% existence from the sole energy of that first 
cause (NiranjenJ, » 

. In order,*" therefore, to express their ideas of the 
absolute in<!epentlence of this supreme power upon 
any extra co-(»pc ration, they took tor their symbol 
the male emblem, unconitected wuh that of the ie- 
male; a thir<l sect likewise afose, which intended 
to reconcile thefidea of the unjty of godhead with 
that of the existence of inatter aiuU spirit; they, 
therefore, contended, that the union or those two 
principles was so mysteriously intimate as to form 
Out one ))eing, which they represented by a figure 
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Iialf male and half female, and denominated IIaka- 
Gauri\ and Ardh ava'ki' Is'Vtara. It is probable 
that the idea of obscenity *va9 not originally at- 
tached to these syiiil>ol.s: and it is likely, that the , 
*>>jnventors themselves migtit not have foreseen the 
clTSorders which this worship would occafion amongst 
mankind. Profligacy eagerly embraces what flat- 
ten its propensitic.s, and ignorance follows blindly 
wherever example excites^: it is, therefore, no won- 
«42er that a general corruption of manners should 
ensue, increasing in proportion as the distance of 
time involved the original meaning of the symbol in 
darkness and oblivion. Obscene mirth became the 
• principal feature of the popular superstition, and was, 
even in after times, extended to, and intermingled 
with, gloomy rites and bloody saciyfitvs. An he- 
terogeneous mixlutt, which appeal s totally irre- 
conciicabic, unless by tracing the steps which led 
,toit. It will appeal that the ingrafting.of a new 
symbol, upon the otd superstition,* occasioned this . 
strange medley- 'I b“ sect of Vishnu was not 
wholly free from the pr->pensity of the tintes to ob- 
scene rites; It bad lieen unitj'd in interest with that 
of Si'vA, in their league against the sect of Brah- 
ma, as was expressed by an imaga^ called Har- 
IIeri, half Si va and half Vishnu. This union 
seems to have continued fill the time whea an em- 
blem of an abstract idea, having been erected into 
an object of worship* introduced a revolution in 
religion, which had a violent and extended elFegt- 

upon the manners and opinions of mankind.' 

« 

It was then tjiat a gloomy superstition arose, 
which spread its batheful influence with rapidity 
amongst mankunl; yhmh degraded tlie Deity into 
an implacabl/ tyrant; which fllled its A'otaries with 
imaginary terrors ; which pve.scribed dreadful rites ; 
and exacted penances, mortiiications, and expiatory 
sacrifices, in short, it was the worship of Ca'a / 

E4 . \ 
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and Ca'li', introduced by the sect of Si'va, which 
caused a total separation of the sect of Vishnu, and 
introduced those relieious wars which, in distant 
a^s, seem to have distracted mankind; and of 
s^ich traces are, even at this day, to be found. 

With a view to unite the three great attributes of 
creation, preservation, and destruction in one sym- 
bol, the S^aivas personified the abstract idea of time 
(Ca'l), which may, figuratively, be said to creaj?*, 
preserve, and destroy. They therefore distingoished 
artificial time and eternity with peculiar emblems, 
in which the attribute of destruction, the charac- 
teristic of Si'v A, eviden tly predomin ates. The per- ' 
sonified Sacti, or energy of each of hese allegorical 
personages,' w-as decorated with cm responding em- 
blems. The contemplation of the distinctions of 
day and night ; of the light and dark divisions of 
the month ; of the six months night and six months- 
day of the Gods (occasioned by the apparent obli- 
quity of the Sun’s path) ; and lastly, the contrast 
of the visible creation with eternal night, suggested 
the idea of painting Ca'i. white and Ca'li' black. 

To Si'vA they have given three eyes ; probably 
to denote his view of the three divisions of time, 
the past, the present, and the future. A crescent 
on his forehead pourtrays the measure of time by 
the phnses of the Moon. A serpent forms a neck- 
lace to denote the measure of time by years. A 
second necklace, formed of human skulls, marks 
the lapse and revolution of ages, and the extinction 
and succession of the generations^of mankind. lie 
holds a trident in one hand, tc> shew that the three 

f ;reat attributes* are in him, assembled and united, 
n the otbenhand is a kind of rattle, dalled 'damaru, 
shaped like an hour glass : I am inclined to think, 
it was feally, at first, intended as such; since it 
/hgrees wi(h the character of the Deity; and a sand 
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ghm is, mentioned, in the Sa^4» as .one of the 
modes of measuring time, and of ascertaining the 
Jength of a gAeri. • • 

Jhi the hieroglyphic of« the Mahii P^alaya, (or 
gn^ consummation of all things, when time itself 
shall be no more,) he is represented as trodden under 
foot by JMaha' Ca'jli'„ or Eternity. 

• 

is there deprived of his crescent, trident, and 
necklaces, to shew that his dominion and powers are 
no more, lie is blowing the tremendous horn, which 
announces the annihilation of ail created things. 

Maha' Ca'li', black and dreadful, is encompass^ 
ed by symbols of destruction: two’of her hands 
seem employed in the work of death : of the other 
two, one appears pointing downwards, alluding to 
the universal havoc which surfouyds her: while 
the other, pointing upwards, seems to promise the 
regeneration of nature, by a new creation. , 

When the Sun begins his •southern declination, 
the night of the Gods begins: that is, when their 
supposed abode, MirUy (the north pcJle) li^gins to 
be involved in a night of six months: and, as this 
jieriod may be considered as a type of MahA Pra^ 
laya, the worship of Maha'' Ca'i.^ is celebrated at 
tlie commencement thereof. 

Maha' Ca'm' is represented without a crescent, 
(the artificial measure of time,) because it is unne- 
cessary to her chasacter as the liicroglyphic of eter- 
nity. But the belief of the Hindus in successive 
destructions aiul ren^-arions of the? Universe, ac- 
counts tor he/ wearing a Mund MAIA, \)r necklace 
' of skulls, as emblematical of those revolutions. 

S • , 

AIaiia' Ca*l, as represented in the caverns of 
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SltpharUa,. had'cCighf arms. In one hanc] he Holds 
a human figure; in another a sword, or sacrificial 
axe; in a third he holds a basin of blood; and with 
a fourth he rings over, it the sacrificial bell : t(vo 
other arnu are broken off; but with the two Re- 
maining ne is drawing behind him a veil, which 
extin^ishes the sun, and involves the whole Uni- 
verse in one undistinguished.ruin. One of the titles . 
of this tremendous Deity is Bha ihava, the horrific, 
but his principal designation is Ca'l Agvi 

If the contemplation of the grand consummation 
of all created things struck the mind of the initiated 
Br&hmen with awe; the uuinforme»l mass of peophe 
would not be less affected with i.ie dreadful ap- 

? earance and* implacable character of this Deity. 

b appease and reconcile so tremendous a Being 
would naturally become an object of the greatest 
necessity and anjfiety; the personified metaphor of 
all-devouring time, presented to their eyes a divi- 
nity dejighting in blood and slaughter; the zeal of 
worshippers, cncreased in proportion to tlifir terrors. 
The unenlightened mind dwells with disturbed and 
anxious attention upon horrors of its own creation; 
and superstirion takes its form and colour from the 
objects which excite it: hence arose those bloody 
‘rites, those consecrjited cruelties, and those astonish- 
ing pertances, which nbt only obtained in India, but 
pervaded Almost every part of the ancient world. 
'Thus a new superstition was grafted upon the old, 
as much adapted, by its vain terrors, to degrade the 
human' mind, as the former had been to corrupt it. 

V 

9 f 

If it was intended to instruct mankind in the 
hieroglyphic language of foamerages, and to shew 
them how* absolutely necessary it Vas, to make a 
sacrifice of their vices and depraved appetites, be- ‘ 
fore they could render themselves acceptable to the 
^Deity, could any way be more natural than to typify 
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those vic|s bv animals whoscf prop^cnsities are aiuk< 
logous to them ; and by the alle^rical slangjiter of 
them before the altar of the Deity, to denote the 
atendee reipiired. To the uninformed multitude 
kt^h an hieroglypiiic would* seem to prescribe the 
aetuld haeiiliee of the animal. The emblematical 
appaiatus of Ca l and Ca'li' would coulirm them 
, ill rlie ei lor ; and wliei^ once the idea was admitted, 
that tlie blood of animals }vas acceptable to the 
f.inuticism would soon demand human vic- 
tims. dluiniliation and presents appease earthly 
princes; but the divinity of fanaticism was sup- 
posed to retpiire more costly ofterings, and the se- 
verest inorritications which inventive zeal could 
.suggest; a false pride, aud vain ambition of dis- 
j-iaying superior sanctity, excited an 'emulation 
amongst the deluded zealots, which steeled the heart 
against pain, and .supported the siitferers under all 
their self-intlictcd torments, 'fhi? artificial’ inscQsi- 
biiiry aeipiired the rcp*litation of inspired fortitude; 
and the admiration of ignorant multitudes, repaid 
the tanatii; for liis voluntary tortures. 

Such were the disorders which arose out of the 
worship of emhiematical Deities. 

The doctrines of the seem tohave’cxtended * 
themseb'cs ovct tlic greatest* portion of inapkind; 
they .spread amongst remote nations, win; were ig- 
norant of the origin and meaning of the rites they • 
adopted: and tiiis ignorance may be considered as 
the cause of the mixture and confusion of images 
and ideas which cjiaracterfsed the mythology of 
the ancient Gnck^ iim{* Roinans. 

Tp fact, foreign natibns could only copy the out- 
• vard signs anp ceremonies: they could not be ad- 
mitteil beyona the threshold of the temple.: the 
' adytum was impenetrable to them. Ca'l and Ca'li' 
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HHumed yariotiis naines : Ca'i, became ^aoitos, 
MoLopH, Saturn, Dis, Pluto, ^ and Tvphon; 
€a'li' became Hecate, Proserpine, and DiAna, 
who was worshipped with bloody sacrifices at Tbiif- 
rit. It was to the barbarians that the Greeks were 
referred, by their«own writers, to learn and ufiider* 
stand the names and origpn of their Deities. 

Si'vA, in his character of the Creative Power, be- 
came the ZeusTriophthalmos, Jupiter, andj^i?.- 
Ris; his consort, Biiava'ni', became Juno, Venus, 
Cybele, Rhea, the Syrian Goddess, the armed 
Pallas, Isis, Ceres, and Anna Perenna. This 
multiplication of Deities arose from the ignorance 
of foreim nations as to the souri<- of the supersti- 
tion which they adopted, and the original mean- 
ing of the symbols; tney supplied their ji^ant of in- 
formation by fables congenial to their own national 
character and, manners : hence arose those contrji- 
dictions, which made their Inythology a labyrinth 
of confusion. 

When the Sahas intended to ascribe particularly, 
to the object of their worship, the benefits arising 
from any operation of nature, they decorated the 
image with suitable emblems, and assigned to the 
Deity a corresponding title. 

i 

Fdr injitance, S'ancara, (which signifies the be- 
• nefactor,) is a title of one of those forms of Si'va 
or Ca'l. To him the gratitude of the Saivas attri- 
buted' the blessings which are derived from the 
waters of the Gangesf^ which. rolls its fertilizing 
stream through various cduntri^s, bestowing lire 
and happine^ on million; 0^ created beings. 

They therefore adorned the imaX of Ca'l withf 
emblems applicable to the jmountain whence that 
stupendous river flows 
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I As this beneficial stream niakes its way from ihe. 
tops of tHkt mountain through the Creepers and un- 
derwood, which seem to obstruct its passam'*to the 
plains, it is represented to flow from the liead of 
ihp Deity, through his or clotted hair: and 
as tf^rs, elephants, and serpents^ iufest«the skirts 
of the mountains, he is sunounded with serpents, 
his lower clothing is the skin of the elephant, and 
he is seated on that of the tiger. He is likewise 
Xi^led Ni'l-Cant'iia (blue* neck), from the ap- 
pe^%iGe which the clouds assume when arrested 
in their course by the overtopping summit of tlie 
mountain. 

A 

He has likewise the title of Girt Ts'waha, or lord 
of mountains; and this union of the .attributes of 
Si VA with those of the mountain, is more dis- 
tinctly pointed out in his marriage with Pa'rvati', 
a derivative from paivat, a mountain. 

• ’ 

As the image of Si'va, in this character, was an 
object of local veneration, its worship was probably 
confined tb thebanks of the Ganges. Had it reached 
the nations of Europe, he would have been consi- 
dered as a distinct and separate divinity^ and ranked 
amongst the river Gods. This symbol is admitted 
by the Vaishnavas: but in order to ascribe this in-i 
estimable gift to Vi-shnu,*. and to assert bis su- 
periority over Si'vA, they insist that the ri<'cr first 
flowed out of Vaicurifh’a (the heaven of 'Vishnu), 
from the feet of Vishnu; that when it had de-* 
scended upon the mountain Cail&s, it was received 
by Si'va, and placed on. his head amongst his 
plaited locks. " > 

Op Jagan-Na'th, &c, 

^ The temple ot Jaga/k-Na'th is a faniqus resort for 
* pilgrims of aU^sects, for it iir revered by all, it is a 
converging {mint where all the contending parties 
unite in harmony with each other. What' is the 
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■eeret spring of this' concurrence of sentiment in 
sects, otlierwisie so irreconcilable to each other? 
What is intended by a representation, so extraor-^^ 
dinary, of the Deity of the place : a figure that 
sembles nothing in the heavens above, or the eaptn 
beneath, or in tl>p waters under the earth. 


These questions will naturally arise upon a view 
of the accompanying drawing, taken from a large 

S icture brought from the temple, in possession o^ 
tqja Paras'u Ra'm. ^ 


It is a representation of the Snta'jt Jatra, when 
the images, stripped of their ornaments, arc bathed. 
But it is this unadorned conditi it of the image 
tliat leads 4o fhe discovery of the mystery. 

The Prantrva, or mystical character which re- 
presents .the name of the Deity, is thus expressed 



By making a cypher thereof in this man- 


ner, 


filling them up, and giving a body 


to tlie central and connecting part of the cypher, 
you have . 



From this cypher, they have made three distinct 
Idols; probiibiy, to prevent* the original allusion 
from being toe obvious to the ntulbtude. Subha- 
dba'’s placu is, however, alwhys be^veen the other , 
two, for she represents the connecting participle of 
the cypher;' the propriety ofuher being so situated 
is therefore evident ; and as actual connectio^\ 



JE al-Itaxn . S abliadbra . Jairan xia-th . 
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is dissolved, by the separation of the figures into 
distinct Idols, we see the reason of her being re* 
presented without arms. ^ * 

Crtshna, as PabameVwara, is Jaoan-Na'th, 
or Lord of the Universe; his half brotlier is Bal* 
EA'M (a terrestrial ap^arance of*Si'VA); and SuB- 

hadra' is a form of Devi. 

* 

To me it appears a stroke t)f refined policy, in tlic 
'firSi'fQunders of the temple, to present, as an ob- 
ject of worship, the personification of the triliteral 
word which is held in reverence alike by all sectaries; 

give it a title which each sect might apply to 
the object of its particular adoration. The intention 
of the foundation was evidently to render the tem- 
ple a place of pilgrimage open to all sects, and to 
draw an fmmense revenue from the multifarious re- 
sort of devotees. The ornaments and apparel with 
ifrhich they cover the image, conceal the real figure 
from the multitude, and give it an air of jnystciy : 
the fascination of mystery is well understood by 
the 3rahfn^m • 

Jaoan-Na'th and Bal-R.s'm have l?oth the same 
form, to shew their identity, and their faces have 
the respective colours of Vishnu and Si'.va.^ Con-v 
sidered in this point of vi^w, this temple may be 
considered as the rallying point for tlie thit^reat 
sects. It is upon this principle, tliat.lAG*/\N-NA'TH . 
andBAL-KA'M appear sometimes with the attributed 
of Gane's'a, to shew that it is one and the same 
Deity who is worshipped lyider so many names and 
forms. * • 

/ On /Ckishna. 

, When the Separated thcm^lves from 

Saivas, th^ introduced a new symbol of the Sun, 
adder the name of Cmshna, as a contrast to the 
^orrid rites of Ca'li', fvhich had so disgusted them; 
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^ CiuSHKA, being anjnearnation of Vishbv, m de^ 
picted with the -same'characteristic complexion of 

dark azure, to identity the Deity iu the symbol. 

• • 

The Earth is represented as a Cow, the cow of 
plenty; and as the planets were considered hy the 
Hindus to be so niany habitable Earths, it was na- 
tural to describe them by the same hieroglyphic ; 
and as the Sun directs their motions, furnishes them 
with light, and cherishes them with his genial heat, 
CnisiiNA, the symbol of the Sun, was pourtr^M^s 
an herdsman, sportive, amorous, and inconsmnt. 

The twelve signs are represented as twelve beau- 
tiful Nymphs ; the Sun's apparmt passage, from 
one to the other, is described as ihe roving of the 
inconstant CUisiix A. This was probably the ground- 
work of Javadk'va’s elegant poem, the Gita G&- 
vinda. It is ev idently intended by the circular dance 
exhibited in the Rdsijiitrd. On a moveable circle, 
twelve Crishn'as are placeil alternately with twelve 
Go'pi's, ftand in hand, forming a circle; the God is 
thus multipljed to attach Jum to eacji respectively, 
to denote the Sun's passage through all the signs ; 
and, by the rotary motion of the machine, the re- 
volution of t‘ne year is pointed out. 

CrIsiiit A obtai ns a victory on the hanks of the Va- 
mund over tite great serpent Cdliifd Ndga, which had 
poiso'ned the air, and dcstrov ed the herds in that 
Tegion. 

This allegory may be explained upon the same 
principle as the expositfon given of the destruction 
of the serpent Pifthm by tlie arrows of Apollo. 
It is the Sun which, by tbeViowerlpl action of its 
beams, pufilies the air, and' disperses the noxioui(\, 
vapours of the utTuosphere. ^ 
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Both in the Padma ah 4 Garuda nre find the 
8erpentfOf%0, whom Crishna slew in his chili^ 
hood, among the Deities worshipped on this 
“ day; as the Pythian snake, according to Clemens, 

** was adored with Apollo at Ddpht.” 

« 

^ • 

Perhaps this adventure of Crishna with the 
CdUya Ndga, may be traced on our sphere, for we 
find there Serpentarius on tlie banks of the heavenly ' 
Yamuna, the milky way,* contending as it were ! 
witii^n enormous serpent, which he grasps with f 
both his hands. 

„<#-5'he identity of the ApolloNomios and Crishna 
is obvious: both arc inventors of the flute; and 
Crishna is disappointed by Tulasi in the same 
manner as Apollo was deluded by Daphne, each 
nymph being changed to a tree ; hence the TiUasi is 
sacred to Crishna, as the Laurus was to Apollo. 

• 

The story of Na'reda visiting the ..numerous 
chambers of Crishna's seraglio, and finding Crish- 
na every where, appears to allude to tl>e universality 
of the Sun’s appearance at the time of the Equinoxes, 
there being then no part of the Earth where he is not 
visible in the course of the twenty-four hcurs. 

Tlie Demons, sent to destroy Crishna, are per- 
haps no more than the monsters of the sky, .which 
allegorically may be said to attempt in vain to ob- 
struct his progress through the Heavens. 

• 

Many of the playful adventures of Crishna’s 
childhood are possUily mere poetical embellish- 

^nts to complete the picture, 

i 1 ■ 

» Perhaps the character of Crishna should be re- 
garded in a- two-fol(’ light ; in one as the symbol of 

VoL. Vlll. F 
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the Sun, in the other <afl an alles^orical representa> 
tioo of the rise atid progress of the doctrin^ of the 
persecuted Vauhnavoi, from the infancy of the 
sect till its full establishment. Caksa is represented 
as a S'a I va ; he appeals to have persecuted the 
sect of ViSHHU : {)ut that oppressed sect seems to 
have multiplied under persecution, till the increase 
of their power enabled them to overthrow their op- 
pressors ; and, finally, to establish the doctrines of 
Vishnu upon the ruins 'of SrvA. 

<y*CA'RTiCE'yA, tke supposed Mars of India. 

He is represented as a warrior with slv faces 
is armed with arrows and spear and he is drawn 
riding upon a.peacock. I suppf)se this figure to be 
an emblem of the sun, invented by the worshippers 
of the Ling^ when they first separated into a dis- 
tinct sectj or, in ,the hicroglyphical language of 
the "Brahmens,' when he was* produced from the 
seed which Maha'dk'va shed upon the Earth, after 
he had been separated from Biiava'ni', with whom 
he had been in strict union a thousand years. My 
supposition, however, contradicts the present re- 
ceived opinions of the Hindus; for they do not 
consider Ca'rtice'va as the Sun. But, if we exa- 
mine the figure, we shall find that it can only be 
applied to ^e Sun ; and it will be found to agree 
in all JtS parts. 

The Hindus divide the year into six Ritus, or 
seasons, in each of which the Sun appears with a 
ilittercnt aspect. There,are six stars in the lunar 
constellation, Critica; and, t\s he derives his name 
from that Napshatra, those* stars '^are lepresented 
as his nurse,s, one for each' ii'onth. Probably the. 
symlxil was invented either wlien the’'^nn was itself 
in that lunar constellation, on in the month Cisrt;ca, [ 
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wlien the Moon was fiill ' 19 Criticd. His arrows 
and missile weapons represent bis tays; the Apollo 
of the Greeks had also his bow and quiver of«arrows. 
The worship of CA'KTiC£'YA*takes place on the Idst 
day of Ckrtica, as preparator}' to military expedi- 
tions, which ought to Commence, according to 
Menu, in the month Agrah&ydna^ the Sun being 
more propitious at that period for such undertakings. 


Tlie setting Sun seems followed by the host of 
Heaven ; but how can this be expressed in a single 
hicrc^lyphical figure? It was done by giving him 
a peacock for his Vdhan^ or vehicle, in which the 
;^il>of this beautiful bird, studded with fyes, and 
expanded behind the God, pourtrays the t .nn.tment 
spangled with stars. The Egyptians sq^netimes re- 

} >re$cnted the Sun in the character of a warrior, and 
le is saM to have been addressed as such in the 
mysteries. But Ca'rtice'y a is not now considered 
*by the Hindus as thp Sun : to account for tins, I 
suppose, that whenever any new sect aroaip amongst 
the Hindus in former ages, the leaders invented 
new symbols^ exclusively peculiar to themselves, 
with a view to render theif separation from the 
parent stock more complete, and to mark their 
worship with distinguishing characters. This prac- 
tice would give rise to various and dilfi^reut repi-q- 
sentations of the same ol^ect; and, in ediirse of 
time, as the heat of religious animosities cooled, 
these various symbols Would come to Ixyconfidercd 
as separate Divinities, and be all blended in onV 
mass of superstition. Thus the Sun, ugder the 
name of Ca'rtice'y a, becomes the god of war; 
and, under the liamp of* Ckishna, the shepherd 
god of Mat'huifk and Vrinddeam. The Sun is now 
separately woyshipperl tinder the names of H&ryo. 
nd A'ditya.< * * 

* F2 
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Of itron A, ihq Emblem (f the Vaihk Ileavaa. 

I am led to believe, that many of the fables, in- 
serted in the Pvrbnajt^ M'cre invented, oither after 
the real meaning of an hieroglyphic had been lost, 
to conceal that ignoranc^ or purposely to mislead 
the mass of people, and prevent too curious 'and 
close an inquiry. 

Ikdra is described, .like Aticus, covered with 
eyes; to account for this, the fable relates, that 
Indra, having seen the beautiful wife of a certain 
Eix/ii*, was anxious to be more intimate with her; 
hut the watchful husband prevented the intercourse, 
by arriving unseasonably for the god ; the enraged 
saint uttered an imprecation, ai 1 wished that the 
god might he ‘Covered all over v. ith representations 
of what had been the object of his desires ; the 
curse took immediate effect. The god, full of 
shame, repented, a«id, by his entreaties, at last pre-j 
vailed on the holy man to mhigate the curse, by 
changin^the marks of his shame to as many eyes. 

• 

I considcr*this fable as an instaned of the fore- 
going observation : fur Indra is a personification 
of tlie atmosphere and visible Heavens; and, of 
course, f he eyes with which he is covered describe 
the 8ta’*s. Tlie rain-bow is the bow of Indra. 
The watcr-spout is the Munk of his elephant; thun- 
der, I'ghtqing, and rain, and every phenomenon 
• pf the atmosphere, belong to his department; and, 
like thc,IupiTERof the Greeks and Romans, lie has 
his Heaven, a mansion of sensual delights and en- 
joyment. 

Of Jupiter and Eukopa, and JupIter and Leda, 

The Hindus have eight rcpwescntaVmns of female 
figures, which, except In sex, exacrlyy^st-*'tiblc the 
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Deity, M^hich each is a Sacti, ca powei^ with tb« 
seme attributes and vehicle: jVIa'hiVwabJ is the| 
S'acti of Maue'sa, or Si'va; fiRA'UMi, or Ba^pti'' 

HA'nI, ofUftAMMA'; NA'RA'VAXi, ofNARA'VEVA; 
AiNoni, of Indra; Ca^ma'rI, ($f Ca'rtice'vr;;, 
VA'RA'Hi, of Vishnu, ia the Fhthha Avatar; Xa- 
RASiNiif, of Vishnu, in the Narasuiha Avat&n 
and Apaha'jita', a form of BuAVA'Ni, the female 
principle: this last may he the aphrodite of the 
Greeks. It is probable that the representation of 
MA'ttEs'wARi, or a female Si'va, riding on a white 
bull, may have given rise to the story of Europa’s 
rape: an^ the representation of fiRA'iiiif, or the fe- 
■iRate Brahma', with the swan, may, in like man- 
ner, have occasioned the fable of Jupiter and 
Leoa. Tliese explanations were, penhaps, invented 
by the Qreeks to account for symbols, of the mean- 
ing of which they were ignorant. 

ANNA PERENNA. 

The Romans themselves were ignorant c?f the his- 
toiy of this goddess, and tlie origin* of her rites, 
although she was an object of their veneration and 
worship. From whence did this ignorance jiroCecdr 
Was it that the memory of the institution* was lost 
in its remote antiquity ? Or was it an’adoftiou of 
a foreign ritual, without adverting to its origin ? 

According to some authors, she was tfic daughtcp 
of Belus, and sister of Dino, who fled to Battus, 
king of the isle of Malta, after the death of her 
sister, when Hjeboas, ’king of the Geluli, at- 
tempted to take Carthage. Not ftndiiig hctscif 
safe with Ba^us, rtn, account of the tlircats of 
Hierbas, she fled 4’ Laurextum where 

iExE as way' settled: he met her on the banks of 
the Numicius, and*rcceivcd her into his palace, 
• i F 3 
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treating her inrith. the Vespect due to her riiality. 
ItATiNiA considered her as a rival, and sought her 
deitniction; but Anna being admonished of this 
in a dream, fled ,to the riyer Numicitu, whereof she 
wts made a Nymph, as she told those who sought 
for her, and ordefed them to call her in future 
Avna PsaENNA, because she should for ever re> 
main under those waters. 

■ plaeidi sum Nympba Numicl : 

Anuie perenne lateus Araw Perenna voeor. 

Ovid, F(Ut. Lib. 3d, Vers'. 653. 

The AJham instituted rejoicings on the banks of 
the river, with dancing and feasting; and the lia- * 
nums, in imitation of them, di« the same on the 
banks of the Tiber. The dances and sports were 
very indecent and lascivious. Ovid has described 
these festivals, w'hich were celebrated on the 15th 
Marrh: they sacrificed to her for long life; anmrc 
et peremutre, * 

It is probable that this legend was a popular tra< 
dition, merely local, peculiar to the Homans and 
Albans; but it was not the sole conjecture, for, ac- 
cording to Ovid, some supposed her to be the 
Moon, some Themis, and others lo; some ima- 
pned siie was the daughter of Atlas, anil sonic 
took her. for Amalthea, who nursed Jupiteu in 
his infancy.) while others conceiveil her to be an 
bid woman of Bofoiila, who was supposed to have 
fed the people of Home, in very ancient times, when 
oppressed by famine, in a miraculous manner, and 
to have then fled and disappeared .in the holy Avett~ 
tine Mount, and in gratitude for this relief this fes- 
tival had been ihstituted by the Hokam. 

t, 

Amidst so many conjectures, perhaps we may at 
this distance of time discovei; the mystery at Be* 
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nartif in Anna Pu'rnV T(£'vf, the Biniia God* 
dess oi^Abundance. whose name* is derived from 
Anm (food), and FUrtiii (abundant); let us regu- 
larly weigh each conjecture mentioned by OvVd, 
rejecting only the local stery of the deilied* sister of 
Dido, and we shall find hone tjaat is inapplicable 
to the Hindu goddess. Ist. The Diana of the 
Romans was represented with a crescent on her 
forehead; it was her characteristic mark. The 
Hindu goddess, as being the consort of Si'va or 
CaAt is decorated in like manner; this may ac- 
count for her being considered as the Moon. 2dly. 
The attributes of Themis, whether she is consi- 
.dened as Ceres, which was the supposition of 
Clemens of Alexandria, in his description of her 
obscene mysteries; or as the goddess of justice, 
piety, and virtue, as described by'DtonoRus Si- 
culus, 'are equally applicable to Anna Pu’rna' 
De'vI; the conformity of her name and office to 
•the attributes of Ceiies is strikingly appaVent. ’But, 
if Themis is justice, piety, aiul virtue personitied, 
the character will equally suit the consort of the 
god of justice, Vrisha IVwara, and the lord of 
the sacred bull, Dherma Ha'ja'. .‘Jilly. That she 
was lo, the daughter of Inacuus, muier the form 
of a cow, is a supposition which will not be found 
inapplicable to Anna Pu'rna' De'v1» when it is 
known that the Earth, symbolized as a“cow of 
plenty, is one of the forms of the i?/Wii*go<ldess. 
4thly. That she was the daughter of Ai'las, Kl a i a^ 
who was beloved by Jupiter, is a conjecture ffir 
which a foundation may be traced in the Hindu 
goddess. Might not the^namc of Mata or Maua 
Maya (the beUA'cd, consort of SivA) have given 
rise to this cowjectu^p; the Hindu being ap- 
plied to signify the mother, the great mother! 
5thly. The image of Anna Pu'rna' is represented 
sitting on a throne, giving food, with a golden ladle, 
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to ah infant SIva, who stretches out his little hand 
to receive it. Is not the resemblance particularly 
striking between this, representation and the cha> 
raeter of Amalthea, who nursed Jupiter when 
an infant? Lasdy, the tradition of her being the 
old woman of Bot^lla, v^ich Ovin himself seems 
inclined to adopt, is equally applicable to Anna 
Po'bna' Devi, who, according to the PurhtaSy 
under the form of an old woman, miraculously fed 
Vya'samuni, and his ten thousand Pupils, when 
reduced to the extremities of distress and fa:»iine 
by the anger of Siva, because Vva'sa had pre- 
sumed to prefer Vishnu to him. 

It may not, therefore, be an mfounded conjec- 
ture, that the consort of SivA i-* the point in which 
all those opinions meet, and that they were found- 
ed on connned and confused traditions of tlic god- 
dess of abundance.. 

c • 

Description of Anna Pu'rna' De'vJ, from the An- 
■ nada' Chipa'. 

She is of a ruddy complexion, her robe of various 
dies, a crescent on her forehead; she gives subsis- 
tence; she is bent by the weight of her full breasts; 
Buava, or SlvA (as a cliild), is playing before her, 
with a vfresceut on his forehead ; she looks at him 
with pleasure, and seated (on a throne) relieves his 
hungeir; all good is united in her; her names arc 
An nada', Anna Pu'rna' DevI, Bhava'nI, and 
BuA'GAVA’rf. 


EXTRACTS. 

^ • 

Sunt quibus hscc Inna est, quia mensibi^s implcat annum: 6*57 

Pars Theiuiii, Inachiam pars putat bovoiii. 

Invcnics, qni te N^inpheii Atlantida^dirant; • 

Teqiio Jovi primos, Anna, dedisse ri^ios. 66Q 

Hacc quoque, quatu reterani, nostras pemnit ad aurcs 
Fauia: ncc a verft dissidet ilia fide. 
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Piebs vetua, et noilis ctwiBnam tuta tr^Hiaisr 
Fugh : md in aacri veitice luontis abih ' 

Jain quoque, qnem secum tulerant, defvcerat illos 
Victus, et humanis usibns apta Ccrb. 

Orta subiurbanis qutedam fuit Anna Bovillb 
Pauper, aed muudx sedulitati8,^*anus. 
lUa. I^i mittft caiiot redimita capiUos, 

Fingebat tremulft mstica liba uuuiu. 670 

Atque ita per populum funiantia mane aolebat 
Dividere. H«c populo copia gmla fait. 

Pace domi fact& agnuin pos'uere Perennx^ 

Qu6d aibi defectis Ula tulissct opcm. 674 

^ Ovid, FmL lib. 3d. 


Of the Four Months Sleep ^IIoKrs and Vi.siinu. 

The Abb6 Pi.uciik (to whose ingenious work I 
am so much indebted), mentions two hieroglyphics, 
one takcin from the Isiac table, and the other ile- 
scribed upon a Mummy. They both relate to the 
^eepofHoRus. * , ' - 

The one represents a couch, in the fdrjm of a 
lion, with Horus swaddled up anil sleeping on it. 
Beneath the dbuch are four>jars; an Anuuis is 
standing by the side of the couch; and an Isis at 
the head of it, in the act of awakening; lloi^us. 

When Anubis, or the Dog Star, roselicliacally, 
the Egyptians considered it as a warning to them 
of the approach of the* inundation, .during v7hich 
the operations of husbandry were suspended ; this^ 
suspension was deemed a period of rest: to express 
that inaction, Horus was described as swaddled 
up, unable to use his arms,* and sleeping upon this 
lion-formed couch. Anubis is putting him to rest; 
because the rising of tne,Dog Star proclaimed that 
cessation of labour. The four jars dendte the four 
‘months. When, by ^e operations of nature, the 
water has subsided, and the river has been reduced 
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within its hanks^ labour is resumed, and Hokus is 
awakened by Isis, dr personified nature. 

c • 

In the other hieroglyphic, we have the same 
couch with IIoKus swaddled up, but in the act of 
turning liimself rV.here are only three jars under 
this couch, to denote, that this action of turning 
himself to sleep, on his other side, takes place at 
the comn.enccment of the third month. This in- 
terpretation I have given, because what follows, 
respecting the sleep of Visiixu, seems to justify it. 
Let us therefore turn to the Hindu representation 
of the four mouths sleep of Visnxu or Heri. 

On the eleventh day of the nlightencd half of 
the lunar month, Asdrh, Vishvu begins his repose 
on the serpent, Shha. On the same day of the 
bright half of the lunar month, Bhudra, \\c turns m 
sidc;*and on this day the Hindus celebrate the 
Jtd ydtrdt or the retiring of* the waters. On thb 
eleven th^lay of the bright half of the lunar month, 
Curlica, he is awakened, and rises from his sleep 
of four months. 

I’he allusion will be made perfectly clear, when 
it is known that water is considered as one of the 
forms.of Vishnu. 

Tke water, rising till it covers the winding mazes 
of the river’s course, is pcrsonifieil by Vishnu sleep- 
ing upon the serpent oisha, whose hundred heads 
are tlie numerous channels which discharge the wa- 
ters into the sea. As long as it^continues to rise, 
he rtleeps on one side. Whon the inundation, hav- 
ing risen to its height, hegihs to subside, he turns 
on the otl>cr side. When the waters have run oif, 
and the winding hanks of ti*e river aix* completely- 
clcai cjl of the swoln waters 'of the inundation, he 
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is said t% have arisen {1*001 hi^sleej;;) being invoked, 
and awakened with this Mantra, or incant^ou. 

• • 

The clouds are dispersed, the ful] moon will ap- 
“ pear in perfect brightness, and 1 foine in ho|>e of 
“ acquiring purity, to oftJer the fresh floweia of the 

season ; awake froni thy long slumber, awake 
“ Lord of all Worlds.” 

• 

Let us compare the Hindu legend with the Egyp- 
tian Iheroglyphic, and 1 think no doubt can remain 
of the identity of Hoaus and Visiinc, or IIeki; 
and if this position be admitted, we shall find our- 
selves in jMJssession of the Key to the Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman mythology. 

^ Of the Durga' Pu'ja'. 

The Abb6 Pluche mentions an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic from the hiac table. IJoays, armed vtith 
an arrow, is slaying 1 river horse, or Hippopotanm, 
which is surrounded with the leaves of tfic Lotos, 
and othet aquatic plants. He says, “ By this mon- 
“ ster, which dwells in the jW/tr, and comes out of 
“ it to lay waste and devour whatever it meets 
“ with, we can understand nothing but the iniin- 
“ dation.'\ Hoaes is the same with Heri o*r Vish- 
nu. If tlie Saivas admitted in this coiuftry »sinii- 
lar victory over the inundation, they woulr^ substi- 
tute SivA, or his consort, for the yai^hnojpa symbol 
Horus, 

The sphinx, an emblem of the Sun’s fiassage 
through Leo and, Virgo, 'would suggest the idea 
of decorating Ca'm', dike the armed Pallas, as 
Virgo, attended by h*r,.V/V»//, or Lion, who is Siva 
himself in that form : and they ascribe to her a 
victory over the monster Mahish A'sura, a giant, 
with the head of a buifalo: this animal delights in 
•water; and,' when he ponies out of it, is as dcstrnc- 
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tive, by laying \vaste'an<) devouring tbe Ii?rvM^ as 
the H^ppopotames ; the latter animat not being a 
native of Hindoslan^ it was natural to supply its 

E lace with one which had similar characteristics. 

f the Hindu rcri^j;ion was brought from £gypt into 
Ifuiia, the im])orh:rs of it would sec the same phe- 
nomenon of the annual rising of the river; hut they 
would observe, that in this country it was accom- 
panied with heavy rains, thunder, lightning, and 
storms of wind, an apparent war of the elements. 
Hence the buffalo-headed symbol of the inumtation 
was erected into a giant, at the bead of avast army, 
warring against the Gods: the novelty of these 
phenomena, to the first comers, would suggest to 
them this poetical personifica on. The title borne 
by Ca 1.1, ‘in this character, is Duhoa', or rather 
liuRGATi NaVinI, the remover of diflicAilties ; as 
she is a form of CaT!, she has the same bloody rites. 


The Abbf^ mentions the Vanopus, as a jar or 
pitcher of water, intended to make the people ac- 
quainted with the exact prepress and i;icrease of 
the inundation : he adds, that they used to mark 


these jars with the figure 



or a small cross 



to express the increase and s^velling of the river. 
Canoi) is the Egyptian .word, which is rendered Ca- 
mpos by the Greeks; the information, which this 
seems intended to convey, was so particularly ne- 
cessary to the Egyptians^ that it is no wonder it 
should, in course of time, cease to be considered as 
a mere sign, and acquire a place amongst the Dei- 
ties themselves. The word. Camb^ by the analogy 
of the Samcnit language, ioecomes Cwnbk, which 
signifies a ^ar or vase: it gives name, in the Hindu 
!&diact to the sign Aquarius^ This Cumbhy G'hatUy 
or jar, is the principal objedt in the celebration of 
the Hindu worship. It is cpnsidered as almost ^ 
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Deity^t^elf. It cannot be dispense) with; while 
the image of Durga' may be omitted entirely. The 
Vaishmotu use the sacred jar, which they* mark 


with several crosses in tliis hianner, 




The 


Saivas mark the jar with a double triangle, thus 
: one triangle signifies SivA, uniting in him- 
self tlifc three ^cat attributes : the other triangle is 
his consort, with the same character anrl attributes. 
The worshippers of the Sacti, or female principle. 


mark die jar with this figure 




These marks 


arc called janrra; they are, in fact, hieroglyphic 
character; and there is a vast variety of them. 
The above are only mentioned herp, because of their 
ule in this PAj&, and as they disfmguish three 
principal sects of the Hindus. • 


This coincidence between t|jc Hindif ceremonies 
and the Egyptian figures, is remarkalily striking. 
They appear to me to explain each other: and we 
can scarce doubt of the identity, wlien we consider 
that this ceremony rakes place at the •autmjmal 
equinox, at which time the : season of storms and 
inundation is over, and .they are supposed fo have 
been subdued, during the Sun's passage through 
tiie signs Leo and Virgo. 

On the Hu hi of ike IIindl^s, and the Hi lahia. of 
the Romans. 

The Romans celebratl^d the ITilaria» at the vernal 
Equinox, in honour of l^he Mother of, the Gods. 
It was a festival whicM was continued for seveial 
days, with great display of pomp and rejoiring: it 
jjegan the eighth day before tlie Caicud': of "Aprils 
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or the 25th of March; the statue of Ctsf^e was 
carried aln>ut in -procession, and the attending 
crowds I'lssuined to t}ieins(‘lves wiiatever rank, cha* 
racter, or dress, their fancy led them to prefer : it 
was a kind of* nasquerade, full of mirth and frolic^ 
In fact, it tlie Earth, under the name of 
CvBEix, which was worshipped at the com- 
mencement of that genial season, when she re- 
ceives from the Sun those vi\ytying rays, which are 
so adapted to the proouction of fruits and flowers. 
liCt this ceremony he compared with the Hindu ce- 
lebration of the IlutU at the same period of the 
year. The epithet of Purple is constantly given to 
the spring by the Roman poets, in allusion to the 
blossums, which nature, as 't were in sport, scat- 
ters over the, Karth with suci variety and profusion. 
The Hindus design the same idea in the purple 
powder (Ahir), which they throw about at each 
other with so much sportive pleasantry: the objects 
of worship with the Hindus are the Earth and Fire; 
that genial warmth, which pervades all nature at 
that pcriofl of the year ; the licentiousness of the 
songs and dances, at this season, 'vas intended to 
express the etfects of that warmth on all animated 
objects. 

The Hindus have likewise their masquerading 
pmeessions, in which Gods and Goddesses, Raias 
and Ranis, are representerl ; and the ceremonies are 
concluded, by burning the past or deceased year, 
and welcoming the renovation of nature. 

Of the Va'stu Pu'j a' of the Hindus, and //le Vesta 
of the Romans. 

On the last, day of Paush, .the Hindus make sweet-* 
meats, wi}:h 7/V, or sesantum: it is therefore called- 
Jiliflsaficrdnt. It is the day when landholders wor- 
ship the Earth anti Fire. The sect of SivA sacrifice 
a sfuTep to tlie Earth; and the ruis^navas ofi'er up 
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their filqodless oblations to fire. The ceremony is 
called the Fustu PAjA. VAstu is theliabitable Earth. 
A great RAJA was called Va'stu Pokosh ; the e?*- 
pression is used by a raiat to his zempiiar, as a title 
of the highest respect. I fliink, that, in the name 
of the cercnmny, and in the objects of worship, 
may be traced theCJoddess Vesta of the Romans: 
the Goddess of Nature, under whose name they 
w’orshipped the Earth* and Fire. 

The Fable of Bhaor, invented by the S'aivas 
to exalt their Opinion’s and Sect. 

. This fable, I conceive, is descriptive of an at- 
tempt to abolish the worship of the male and female 
symbols; of the struggles of the contending sects ; 
and (as if is the nature of fanaticism to increase and 
spread in proportion to the opposition raised against 
it) of the final establishment and cx|ension of ^)iat 
worship. It seems a? story invented by the Sahas, 
to shew the imbecility of their oponents, ahd to e.':- 
alt their own doctrines. 

* • 

Dacsha celebrated hyajnya, to which he invited 
all the DtoatAs, except his son-in-law^ Siva. His 
consort, the Goddess, being hurt at this e.\*clusion, 
went into the assemlily, and remonstrated, l>ut in 
vain; sheexpired with vexation upon thespo^t. Siva, 
upon hearing this, throws his JetA, or p^itcddiair, 
upon the ground, and from that produces Uia Bh a nu, 
a furious being, armeil with a trident, who imme- 
diately attacks, and disperses the whole assembly; 
puts a stop to the.sacrifica; and cuts off the heatl 
of Dacsii a . Siv A to(^ up the body of his deceased 
consort, and placing It^upon his Iwarl, in a fit of 
madness, danced up anti down the Earili, threaten- 
ing all things with iestniction. Vishnu, at the 
request of the other DSvafAs, with his Chacra, cut 
• the body of .Sat! into^fifty one pieces, whicil SIva, 
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ia bis frantic dancing, scattered in difPer^^ parts 
of Ae Earth. Each place where a part fell became 
a place of worship, dedicated to the female Power: 
m>d the frenzy^ of Siva subsiding, he ordained, that 
the Ling A should like^Vise be worshipped at each 
of those places; hnd Dacsiia, on condition of em- 
bracing the doctrine of Siva, was restored to life, de- 
degraded with the head of a goat instead of his own. 
I sliould imagine that the furious Bin Buadu, pro- 
duced by SivA, was a vast body of fanatics, raised 
by the Brahmens of that sect, who might, at that 
time, have been both popular and powerful; proba- 
bly this was a vast body of fanatic Sannyasis, inte- 
rested in the dispute by |>ersonal motives, as well as 
instigated by their Brahmens. 

* t 

The attempt to abolish the worship failed, and 
served to establish it firmer, and extend "it farther 
than ever. The Gods themselves are represented as 
the actors, instead of their votaries; but it may al- 
lude to some commotion that really happened. Pro- 
bably the heads of those sects, wliich had intro- 
duced this Symbolic ,\vorship, were«alarmed at the 
progress of it, and at the effects produced on the 
morals of the people : they wished to abolish it when 
it had taken root too deeply; and as they had in- 
troduced it, SivA is described as the son-in-law, and 
Sati as the daughter of Dacsha. 

Oh the Veneration paid to Kine. 

This superstition appears to me to have arisen from 
the Iniinani ty of the firs t legislators, to prevent the hor- 
rid practices which were prevalient in the ancient 
world, and which exist to this day mAbyssinia: 1 mean 
the savage custom of devouring the flesh of the living 
animal, tom from it while roaming with anguish, and 
expiring in protracted agony. To eradicate a prac- 
tice so detestable, and dreadfully cruel, they might. 
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considh^ difficult, if not impossible in the then ex* 
isting state of society, without interweaving the pre* 
servation of so useful an animal, with the indispensa* 
ble duties of religion. They therefore rendered it 
sacred. * / 

The Bull was made the emblem of Justice, the 
vehicle of S^i v a ; and the Cow, a form of Bha^vari, 
and the emblem of the Earth. A mere civil insti* 
‘ tute, might have bceh deemed inadequate to work; 
the intended reform. But ''an indispensable duty, 
enforced by all the sacred obligations of religion, was 
thought more likely to produce the cflcct; as haring 
more hold upon the human mind : especially when 
that religion was promulgated as the immediate re* 
relation of the Deity. 

Mankind naturally rush into contsary extremes 
under th^ impulse ot religious zeal ; and the animal, 
which had been the subject of voracious cruelty, 
became the object of religious veneration end t^or> 

ship. * 

When these animals were thus ex.alted, tht slaugh- 
ter of them was considered as a sacrilege : it was a 
natural consequence. But s.ipcrsrition'did not stop 
there ; the dung came to be considered as pure ; the 
Hindus use it diluted with water, anc^ mixed with 
earth, to purify their shops and houses : th*e ^ot, 
on which they eat, is plastered with this composinon; 
and the idols are purified by a mixture of thf dung,, 
urine, milk, curds, and. butter of anitnal ; liay, 

a small quantity of the urine is daily sipped by 
aome : every parr of the animal is dedicated to some 
divinity with appropriate invocations ; and what ori- 
ginated in policy, ,has ended in gross superstition* 
The horrid repasts of i he anjtient world are frequently 
alluded to. It is said of ^)KPHaus, Qedibus el viciu 
f^edo deterruit : notwithstanding wh'Ch, the Greetafu 
are reproached by Jviios Firmicus with peipe- 
tiating these hornd repasts, as pah of the cctcmoay 
• Vofc. V|II,. G ^ 
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in the DionysLics — Vivum laruant dentihus ^turum, 
crudeles epidas Untatii eommemoralionihus excitanies ; 
rT^ind &gain — Illic, in^orgiis Bacchic inter thrias pu~ 
ellas et vinolentos senes, cum Sceletum Pompa pro- 
eedctel, alter ui^ro amiciu teter \ alter, ostenso angue 
terribdis ; alter, cruentus ore, dum viva Pecoris 
membra discerpit. Jul. Finnic. De errore profa- 
artan Religionnm. This horrifl custom was very an- 
tient ; and I suppose, with Mr. Bruce, that the 
prohibitions in Deuteronomy were particularly le- 
velled at this execrable practice; and this evidence,. 
I think, strongly corroborates my supposition. The 
ligiptians seem to have extended this policy to sheep 
and goats : for the ram was worshipped at the vernal 
equinox, and the goat was wo* shipped at Memphis, 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 

, BY H. T. COLEBllOOKE, Esq. 

Several points, relative to the 'religious cere- 
monies of’ the Hindus, and their mythology, which 
the preceeding Essay has touched upon, seem to re- 
quire elucidation, independently of the purpose, for 
whicrr’they, have been there mentioned. The fol- 
lowing remarks are therefore subjoined, with a view 
of aciaing some information on those subjects. 

P. 08. The eight S'actis or energies of as hvtny 
Deities, are also called Mdtris or mothers. They 
are named Bra'hmi, &df. because they issued from 
the/bbfli« of Bra'hma. an,d the Qther gods re- 
spectively *. 

■, '■■'t • - • 

-*> ^ ' ‘ ' ■ • 

Jl.PfTfUwpxaon thedmerawha. 
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^me places, they ‘ thus enumerated : 
Bra'hmi', Ma'heVwari', Aint>ri'# Va'ra'hi', 
Vaishn'avi', Cauma'ri', ^ Cha'mun'da'', and 
Cuarchtca'. However, some authorities reduce 
the number to seven ; otmting CifA^MON'DA' and 
Charchica' ; but inserting Caui^'ri'. 

Prayers are addressed to the MdtrYs on various 
occasions ; especially.in the Cavachas^ or defensive 
•incantat’ons. I shall cite two by way of example ; 
and subjoin extracts from the Mdrean\f iya furan'af 
descriptive of these goddesses. 

“ May Brahma'nx', conferring the benefit of 
.all benedictions, j)rotcct me on the east ; and 
^Na'ka'yan'/, on the south-east, for the sake of 
realising every wish Ma'hkVwaui* tbo, on the 
£outh. gendering every thing auspicious; Cha'- 
mcn'da', on the south-east, discomfiting all ene- 
mies; and, on the west, CAUMA^R]',,armed with her 
lance and slayer of foes: on the north-west, Apa- 
Ha'jita', the bcai:tcous giver of Victory: on the 
north, \A'iiA'in', granter of boons ana on the 
north-east, N^'kasinhi', tlic banisher of terrour. 
May iliese mothers, being eight Deities and active 
powers, defend me.” • ^ ' 

Another incantation simply enumerates thibsame 
eight goddesses ; and proceeds thus : “ may these 
and all Mairh guard me with their rcspecuve»wea^ 
pons, on all quarters and on every point. 

In the Ddvi mahatmya^ the assembling of the 
Mdhis to combat the dtynons is thus described. 
*The energy of e:fchgod, exactly like him, with the 
same form, the sameMecoration, and the same ve- 
hicle, came to fight agaihst the demons.. The ^adi 
of Brahma', girt with a white cord and bearing a 
hollow gourd, arrived*On a c»r ^oked with swans : her 

G2 
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title is Braiima'ni'. • Ma'heVwari' cam^’riding 
onabujl, arid bearing trident, with a vast serpent for 
aring, and a crescent for a gem. Cauma'ri' bearing 
a lance in her band, and riding on a peacock, being 
Amhica in the of idA^RTiCE^A, came to make 
war on the children of Diti. The S^aetk named 
Vaishn'avi' also arrived, sitting on an eagle, and 
bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow, and a 
swortl, in her several h:.nds. 'The energy of Hari, 
who assumed the unrivalled form of the holy boar, 
likewise came there, assuming the body of Va'ha'hi'. 
Na'kasinhi'' too arrived there embodied in a form 
precisely similar to that of Niusinha, with an erect 
mane, reaching to the host of s’-ars. Aikdui' came, 
bearing the thunderbolt in her hand, and riding on 
the king of elephants, and in every respect like 1 h- 
Dii A, with a hundred eyes. Lastly, came the dread* 
ful energy named Ch andica', who sprung from the 
boc\y of horrible, howling like a hundred 

shakalV: she, surnamed, APA^tA'jiTA', the uncon* 
quored goddess, thus addressed Is'a'na, whose 
head is encircled with his dusky braided locks.' 

The story, which is too lung for insertion in this 
place, closes* with these words: *Thus did th^ 
wrathful host of Mains slay the demons.* 

In t’he Uilara Calpa,^ of the same Fur&tiOt the 
Malrp tire thus describek^ * Cha'mon'd'a' standing 
on a corpse', Va'ra'hi sitting on a buflalo, AiNoat' 
mounted on an elephant, Vaishn'avi' borne by an 
eagle, Ma^he's'wari' riding on a bull, Cavma'ri' 
conveyed by a peacock, ^ra'hmi carried by a swan, 
and Apaba'jita' revered by the universe, are all 
Matrts endowed with every faculty.' 

It may bfe proper to notice, that CfiVuiiN'Da, 
Charchica^ and CaAN'otfcA^ are all forma 
of Pa^rvati\ According to one legend. Cha'* 
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'iiUfi'v'M ^run'g fi'om the'frpwfl. of. pA'avATf, 
to slay the demons Cuan'da and Mun'i)A% Ac> 
cording to another, the mild* portion of PA^RVAft 
issued from her side, Icavia:; the wititiiful portion, 
which constitutes Ca'lI or the blao^ gooddess. 

Cauve'iu is the energy of Ci? v u'li a, tlte deformed 
god of Riches. Na'ua'van'i, metuioned by Mr. 
Paterson, and also *n the prayers or incantations 
above cited, is the same with VAisn.\'At i. 

P. 6g. Anna-pu'kn'a' de'vI, or the goddess 
who fills with food, is the beneficent form of Bita- 
va'ni; and very similar to Lacsiimi or the goddess 
of abundance, though not tl;c ^>ame Deity. She is 
described, and her worship is iiiculcatetfl,*in some of 
the Tantras ; but not in tl.e Pnruu'a^^ so far as I can 
learn, except in the Sha puian'a ; and the legend'^, 
concerning her, arc not numerous. She Jtus a tem- 
jfle at Bemres, situated near that of Vts'wt's'wAUA. 

In addition to Mr. Paterson’s quotation^, it may 
be observed, that Si Lius It^licus (Vm'tc. 8, v. 
28, 184) makes the nymph, who was worshipped in 
to have been Anna, the sister ohDino : and 
Macrobius says (Sat. i, c. 12), sacrihcA, b'oth 
publick and private, were offerfd by tiie Uomms tf« 
Anna perenna ; ut anmre\ perent.unqut, epmmotti 
Vtceat, . . • 

Perhaps Anna-pu''rn'a' may bear affinitt’ to An- 
KONA. Certainly this term, cither in iisliteral sense, 
or as a personification (Spence’s I’olynietis, dial. ](*), 
is nearer to the Saitfcrit annuy food ; than to its sup- 
posed root auntu, a yeaV. . 

• 

P. 74. The Jala yatra^ here mentiohed, is no^ 
universally or generally celebrated ; and accordingly 
it is not noticed in various treatises on the calenda. 
' ' G3 
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of Hindu feasts alid hoHdays. The Fiiht/u dherm&t^ 
iara^ cited in the Madam raina, does indeed direct, 
that, on this day (l ifh Bhddra in the bright fort- 
night), ajar of*water, with certain otlier specified ar- 
ticies, be given ’io a priest ; and the Hhou'ishyu re- 
quires, tliat Jaxa'kdaka, or VibHs'v;, be wor- 
shipped with appropriate prayers : but the ceremony, 
to which Mr. Paterson alludes, must b-.- a diftlrc-nt 
one ; and, if I am right'y infitrmed, a festi\a'. which 
bears the designation mentioned by bun (Jalu^iitra)^ 
is celebrated at the temple of Jaganna't’ha, and 
perhaps at some other places. 

P. 77. At most festivals, o less than at that of 
Duboa', ajar of wT.ter isplacf and consecrated by 
prayer ■>, inX'iking the presence of ihe deity or deities 
who are on that occasion worshipned : adding also 
invocations to Cauqa and the other Jioly rivers. 
When tiie cclfebrafion of the festival is completed', 
the holy water, contained in liie j.^r, is employed by 
the priests to sprinkle or to batl'c the person, who 
commands and defrays the celebration. 

Yarious ytvw/nzj, or mystical figures and marks, 
are appropriated to the several Deities, and to the 
different titles of each Deity. Such figures are usually 
delineated on the spot, where a consecrated jar is to 
•ba placed. I’liesc yantras, which are suppo^ed by 
superstitious Hindus to possess occult powers, are 
taught in great detail by the Tantras or A’ganui 
Sasha but seem to be unknown to the Vedas and 
Put anas. 

P, 79. The H 6 ltca is said, in some Purana^ to 
have been instituted by the king AmbakIsha (the 
great grandson of BhagIra t’ha), according to in- 
structions from Na'rk da, for ‘the purpose of coun- 
teracting a ietuale demon numed ly'iivN'n'iiA', whose 
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practicSit was to destroy children. In its origin, this 
festival does not seem to have'had any connexion 
with the vernal equinox, nor ivith the close of tlu; 
year ; but with the close of winter an(;^the beginning 
of Fasanfiiy or the Indian spring. ^However, it now 
corresponds with the end of die lunar year, and the 
approach of the equinox. 

P. 79* The 'Tda sanrrdnti, or day on which the 
sun passes from Dhunush into the sign Macaray is 
the festival of the winter .iolslicc. It tnust have been 
so fixed, at the period when the Indian calendar for 
the solar year was reformed, and tlic origin of the 
•ecli|)tick was referred to the first degree of Mrsha. 
It derives its name from the ordained use of lila or 
seed of Indian sesamum, six different ways, in food, 
ablutioiisy gibs, and offerings: or, according to a 
vulgar explanation, it is so called, because thence- 
forward the days increase at the rate of a tila or |fain 
of sesamum in each day. A similar festival is regu- 
lated by the lunar month ; and has several times 
shifted it^ day. It is kept on the twelfth of the bright 
half of "according to the Vish{udhermottara\ 

and on the eleventh, according to other authorities. 
Probably it once belonged to the fi»st day of' the 
lunar Maglut. * 

The Vdslu pdjti, as an annual ceremony, is pecu- 
liar to D'heieu and districts contiguous to thaS'yffSr 
vince : but is not practised in the w'cstcrn parts of* 
Bengal \ and, so far as I am informed, is altogether 
unknown in other parts of India. The word Fdstu 
signifies, not the J]abitabl9 earth in general, but the 
site of a bouse or other edifices in particular. 
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IV. 

extracts from the W.'V* ^ 

** Essence £/* Logic,** proposed as a *small. 
Supplement to Arabip and Persian Gram* 
mar; and with a view to elucidate certaiff Points 
eonnected with Oriental Literature. 

* By FRANCIS' BALFOUR, E*9. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Although the ivorks of Abistotlb were 
tran<:lated into jfrahic many centuries ago, and there 
be no doubt that the system of logic generally as- 
cribed to him constitutes, at this time, jthe logic of 
all the nations of Am who possess the Mshommedan 
faith, yeti do not find that this point has been di- 
rectly confirmed by translations irQm the Arabic ott 
P&sian into the languages of Europe. *At least nolle 
that 1 know of have appeared in India, • 


The following extracts taken from a Persian tran- 
slation of the TeSkeeb ul Manlikfox Essence of Logic, 
an Arabic treatise of considerable repute, seem to 
place this question beyond doubt, by thtir clqse co- 
incidence in every point with the system referred to 
Aristotle. “• 

t 

To the logical system. of this wpnd?rful ^env:»,'* 
modern philosophers of distinguished eminence, an4 
amongst these, Lord Kaimrs, have not hesitated 
to impute the blame of retarding the progress of sci- 
ence and improvement in Europe for two thousand 
years, by holding the reasoning fiiculty constrained 
and cramped by the fetters^ of syllogism. 

From some of the extracts contained ift this pa- 
per, it will appear, isr, That the mode of reasoning 
by Induef ionf illustrated and improved by the great 
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Ii4>rd Vbrulami> in Ifis Organum Novtonx &nd gene- 
rally considered as the cause of the rapid progress 
ef science in later times, was perfectly krovm to 
Aristotle, 'and was distinctly delineated by him, 
as a method of 'investigation that leads to certainty 
or truth * ; and 2dly, that Akistotle was likewise 
perfectly acquainted, noi merely wlh the form of 
Induction, hut with the proper materials to be em-. 
ployed in carrying it on — Facts and Experiments -I*. 

We are therefore led to infer, that all the blame 
of confining the human mind tor so long a time in 
chains by the forms of sjllogism, cannot be fairly 
imputed to Aristotle; nor all the merit of en- 
larging it and setting it free, a ribed to Lord Ve- 
RULAM. *'l’he vast extent of Auistotlk’s learning 
and knowledge, and the singular strength and pene- 
tration of Ins mind having, naturally, encouraged 
him to undertake,a complete analysis of all its pow- 
ers, the doctrine of syllogism* became, of course,' a 
conslitilent and necessary part of iiis comprehensive 
system*. And if succeeding philosophers attracted 
by its ingertuity and, beauty, have deserre'd the sub- 
stance ill pursuit of the shadow, the pernicious con- 
sequences Aif this delusion, cannot, justly, be re- 
ferred to him 

* V'idt* tilt' Seciiaii of Indiictioiu 

} ■ Vit'e the* Soxtiun of tlid inaitorof Sylljj^ssm. 

‘»On the 6th o\' July lb03, when iliiij |>:ipt*r was delivered to 
the jliiatick Society* J had heard o\ Dr. (iiLLiEii'.s ndmira! )e ex'* 
position of rile tth’u's and /WiV/f:/ of Akututlk ; hot had never 
bfi'ii for'unale t-nnugh to mci'i with ii, or to know any thing 
of his ’.Vnlime.'.us on this qiiesii'ii, iintii the r2lh of T^o^emhtr^ 
when llu* accidental sa’c of oeprivate library gave me an opportu- 
nity of pnrehasing it. From lliv* pei’Ubal of ili<b Wi>m!eifui book* 

I have n >w the ^atis^acti^)^ to dincov.T* that the con:cx»un» 
which 1 had I trn led todi.iw from these scanty inateriaN, are 
c mpleuly <7 ntir md by ttic inion of an author* wh » pro* 
b.ibl} bettcM* qtialif.fd lha:; any I'lcccd.ng romnientatoi on Auis- 
T»»Tr.r.*s works to dec ile on subject. — Vide GjLX.iii.s'i ' 

Aais'ioTLe, Voi. I. page OS. / O. /S, 79, Kc. 
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The ^cussion of these poinfe, ,bcilhg in some de- 
gree curious, and not. altogether unconnected with 
the pursuit of Oriertal literarurfc, may not be iinac-* 
ceptable to this Society. But, taken in*another view, 

I conrctvc that they may become in some respect 
usefu]. A scieiitidc analysis of the reasoning facul- 
ty, dclitieatin<r all its powers and operations, and 
•affixing to each an appi/ipriated form of expression, 
gives, naturally, to those who acquire it, a mode of 
thinking that is accurate and profound ; and establishes 
amonijst the learned a peenliar style, more precise 
aiul cnligatened than that which is employed by the 
multitude in the common transactions of life. 

By assisting the Oriental student to attain this de- 
gree of improvement, I have flattered* myself that 
these extmets may become useful. This is the mo- 
tive that first induced me to take the trouble of 
translating them into^English $ a!bd ^ey arc now 
submitted to the Society, not as a part of m/:taphy- 
sical learning, but ns a more advanced stage o( grani- 
m.'ir and syntax : and therefore as a Supjflemfnt that 
may contribute *to form a moit. complete system of 
Arubic and Persiiin Philolos^. Whilst grammar and 
syntax teach only geneially the varidus f(trms of 
words and sentences, logic, proceeding further, may 
be considered as the art of selecting words and^r- 
ranging sentences into all the forms that are requirab' 
for expressing witli preei.^ion, the different steps ami 
'•per.'itiofisof tlie reasoning faculty ; and therefore as 
the lii"hi^t and vmt important tiegrcc of ciassi9al im- 
pro\ <. ment. 
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In the Name of God, the Compasijonate, the 
Merciful ! 


EXTRACTS FROM Tite TEHZEER UL 
MANTIK. 
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THE PREFACE. 

. * 

A PREFACE in common language is that which 
is put first. Technically it is that which is necessary 
to the explanation of any science with clearness and 
’ perspicuity. It has therefore become an established 
custom with authors, previously to the introduction- 
of their subject, to appropriate the first chapter to 
this purpose,,- calling it a Preface. Under this head 
are comprehended three different articles ; 1st, Tiie 
nature or description of science ; 2d, The end or use 
of die science ; 3d, The subject of the science ; or 
those of its essential parts that are to bs investigated 
or considered ; such as the human body in modi' 
cine, words and sentences in grammar, and defini- 
tion and demonstration in logic. 

• • 

‘ Accordingly let it be understood, that knowledge, 
or images acquired by the mind, is of twcT kinds; 
cither thekimple impression of^n object? or the pro- 
duction of an image by reflection, that is, by rela- 
tion. The first is perception, the second intellec- 
tion or judgment. * 

- * 

Perception is either the idea of a single object, 
such as the idea of Zei^; or of several objeefs, t'dSHIi 
as the idea of Zkid andOMAR. Or it may be the 
idea of an object standing in a relation that is im- 
perfect ; for example, the slave of Zeiu ; or in a 
relation that is perfect, in which case it must not be 
connected with a predicate, but without one, such 
as the esreb, (i. e.) beat thou. It may also be in 
construction with a predicate, provided that it imply 
no conclusion; as in the idea of conjecture and 
doubt. 
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Intel^cdon or judgment consists Jin giving assent 
to some proposition, such as ‘^-ZeId is standing,'* 
or '*Ze ID is not standing." , , 

Each of those, namely, perception and intellection, 
are necessarily divided into two hinds, viz. Those ac- 
quired by intuition without any previous argument of 
proof, and therefore called intuitive ; and those ac- 
* quired by investigation*and reasoning, and therefore 
called demonstrable. VVe hafve therefore established 
four distinctions, viz. perceptions intuitive, and per- 
ceptions demonstrable : or in other words, 

1 . The known perceptible. 

. 2. The unknown perceptible ; 

and intellection or truth intuitive, anr^ intellection 
or truth demonstrable ; in other words, 

1 . The known demonstrable. 

2. The unknown demonstral))e. 

The idea of heat and cpld, js an example of the 
known perceptible. • 

The i&ea of angels and geqii, is an example of 
the unknown perceptible. 

The proposition that the sun shines, •!$ an exarii- 
ple of the known demonstrable ; and * 

The proposition that the world was created, dJPT 
that there is a Creator', is an example of thj^. 
unknown dcmonsfrable. 

In the language of logicians, examination or in- 
spection is the contemplation of the thing known to 
obtain a knowledge of the thing unknown ; that is 
to say, the contemplation of the known perceptible, 
and the known demonstrable to obtain* a knowledge 
of the unknown perceptible and unknown demon- 
’ Rtrable ; and as mistakes often happen in this invest!- 
VOI..VIII. H 
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gation, there is iodispensibly^ required wme general 
rule to'preserve the mind from.falfing into w error 
in the process of thinking. This rule is logfc. 

From this discussion, therefore, it appears that th*e 
Nature of logic may be defined A general rule 
which guards the mind against errors in thinking.” 

But in the language of logicians, thinking is an 
arrangement of certain things known, to obtain a 
knowlege of things unknown. Consequently the end 
or use of logic likewise becomes obvious and mani- 
fest. 

There now remains to be examined, only the suh» 
ject of logic ; and this is the knowm perceptible and 
the known demonstrable, in such a form as to lead 
to the unknown perceptible and unknown demon- 
strable. The first of these is called d^fivihon ; the. 
second demonstration or proof. ** The idea of an 
animal endowed with the faculty of speech,” leading 
to the idea of man, is an example of definition. The 
proposition, ** The world is liable td change, dhd 
every thing liable to change is created," loadipg to 
the conclusion ** that the world was created^” exhi- 
bits an example of demonstration. • 

PART I. Of DEFiNitiojr. 

Sect. I. Of Expbession. 

• 

Expression in the technical language oT Ir^i- 
cians, is the existence of a thing in such general use, 
that there necessarily or irresistibly arises from the 
knowledge of that thing the knowledge of another 
thing. The first they cal^ the Sign^ the second 
the thing signified. * If the sign be a word, they call 
it verbal expression ; and if not a word, they call it 
expression not verbal ; aifd these two together com- 
prehend six different distinctions ; ] . Assigned ex- 
pression verbal ; 2. Assigned expression not verbal ; 
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3. Natural expression verbal ;*4. Naturs^ expression 
not verbal ; 5. Intellectual expression verbal ; 6. 
Intellectual expression not vetbal. The word ZtiA 
appropriated to an individual, is art example of 
assigned expression verbal. The four signs, a line^ 
a knot, a land mark, a signal, arc examples of as- 
signed expression not verbal. The exclamation oh ! 
b oh ! from a pain in tlie^ breast, is an example of na- 
tural expression verbal. Tho quickness of the pulse, 
indicating fever, is an example of natural expression 
not verbal. The word heard from behind a 
wall, and implying the existence of a speaker, is an 
example of intellectual expression verbal ; and the 
sign of smoke, implying the existence of lire, is an 
example of intellectual expression not verbal. 

But o&all these different modes of expression, we 
mean, at present, to consider only that of verbal ex- 
pression assigned, which is of three kiads ; 'l. That 
b*y conformity ; 2. That by implication ; and,3. That 
by association. Thus a verbal expression a|signcd, 
may denote its object by corresponding with tlie 
whole of its character ; as the word insatin, man, 
denotes a living being endowed with speech. By ex- 
pressing a portion of its object, as the*wor4 insaim 
(i. e.) man, implies an animal. By acting without 
or beyond its object, as the word insaun (i. e.) tSSifT, 
implies a being capable of 'science, and th% art pf 
writing. The first is agreement or conformity, the 
second implication, the third association. 


Hi 
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But in the case of expressipn association, the 
association must either be intellectual — ^infeijred, as 
for example, the idea of light associated with one th)t 
is blind ; or founded on real knowledge, such as the 
idea of generosity connected with a Prince. 

And it is further to be remembered, that con> 
formable expression is necessary to implication and 
associadon, whilst these, on the contrary, are not 
required for conformable expression ; to that where- 
ever implication and association arc expressed, there 
must also exist conformable expression ; but where 
these is conformable expression it does not necessa> 
rily fdlow that these must be also implication or as- 
sociation. 

• • 

If the terms of the conformable expression consist 
of parts, and tiiese parts be conformable to portions 
of the sense, then that term is a pom|gounded word ; 
%nd the compound is either perfect, giving to*the 
hearer complete satisfaction ; or imperfect.* Perfect 
compounds are of two kinds, viz. predicative, such as 

Zeid is standing or insav^, such as ezreb, beat 
thou. Imperfect compounds arc of five kinds, 1st, 
The composition of relation such as,“ the slave of 
Zeid 'ind, The composition of qualiheatton, such 
as ** an excellent man 3rd, The composity;uw>f 
confirmation, such as the man in the house ; 4th, 
The composition of numbers, such as Hemsth lJ:lierr^ 
and 5th, The composition of habit, use, custom,, 
such as “ Balbec" which originally is the name of 
a devil or king, and has now become the name of a 
city. 


H4 
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But if the terms of conformable expression be not 
of this description ; that is to say, if portions of fhe ex« 
pression be not conformable td portions of the sense* 
it is then called simple or u^oinpounded ; which is 
of three kinds; 1st, When the sense is affirmative, 
and at the same time expresses in its form one of the 
three tenses, it then constitutes that part of the speech 
called a verh. 2. If \t do not cypress time, but 
merely some object, then it is a noun ; und 3. If it 
express neither time nor any particular object, then 
it is ^particle. 

The noun is of several kinds ; 1st. Appellations or 
proper names ; and. Generic names ; 3rd. Unlimited 
or ambiguous terms ; 4th. Synonimous t^rms ; 5th. 
Tecluiical terms ; 6th. Literal terms yth. Meta- 
phorical xerms. l.As a noun may express one or 
many, it is either singular, or plural. If ii; express 
one with an appropriation to a parlicultfr individual, 
tRen it is a proper name ; such as the names Ze id 
and Omab, &c. a. If it express one, without any 
appropriation to a particular individual,, and all the 
individuals be equal or alike, 'then it is a generic 
name, such as a sheep, a goat, &c. 3. If it be va- 

riable with respect to priority or cxccftencoas the 
word, nature, or existence with regard to the Cre gtoc 
and his creatures, then it is variable or ambiguous ; 
4. If the noun is common fo many objects, ‘and is 
appropriated to each of these alike, as the word Aeen 
which signifies self, gold, fountain, and the eye; 
then it is synonimous or equivocal ; 5 . But if it be not 
uniformly so, but being first used in one sense, and 
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W J^xUjXjO 

(JaAa-* Civj*il V«_f^ j_}j‘U ^ ^ ^JjiU 
OvimI y^I (Ju^^ 

OumI ^ 

^ ;<^ aX.^ y^ 

J CIamjI OtAxA^ c)^W Ci\»*i»l 

c.X*mI IsaJ A27iJ O^ixl ^llSV>« LIxiAjmJ 

yt^ (,.5^ <3^.^ CXj^’ aX 

<i»<x»mI ^L:^<o Cx>jmJ ^ OumI 

jCi (3'AAS 

o;I >J(j AXjlOkJ 

\j^j*JO LUJ ^ OaJ^( 3 Jl o<sw OumI 

gOlxsl {(t^LA/XMl )(Olil aIsamI ^ aX 
J^^^rsrOIj oX.Jii^*J y^l aX»I«-Xj OumI 

u**^ y oiOwJ cXmU <J>A£ 

amjxJ ATVvjtx*^ OumI ^ 

(^l0A<A/d4_)Jic 

y^ <*.5^ u**^- ^•^^''****^* 2r*^^ 

c^CjIaJI OCjy;* AspJlJ^ (^IoIjsI i^i^^iAiMb 
Ixxs: Azpjlio^ (XmIj' ^yysk^ ^ 

liijis cXSk^ cXimU ycXjM Axslj U 

2r“ u*^ 

oyi (X-mU ^ 
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afterwards converted to another, becomes current in 
its new acceptation, it is then metaphoricad, and 
takes its character from the person who employs it*. 
If the speaker be an illiterate common person, it is 
called a vulgar phrase ; if be be a man of science, it 
is called a technical term ; and if be belong to the law, 
it is called a law phrase. But if this be not the case, 
and a word be used iq,discriTmnately in both ways, 
the first directly applicable to. its original object, and 
the second to that to which it is transferred ; such as 
the word lion, it constitutes, when signifying a fierce 
animal, the literal or 6th species of Noun, and when 
used to denote a hero, the 7 th species, or figurative. 


Sect. II. Of Ideas formed by THB*IilTEi.i:.BCT. 

• 

Be it known that the object of the logicians consi> 
dered strictly is the thing comprehended b/ the un- 
derstanding. Our discussion respecting expression 
and language was necessary to our design merely be- 
cause thia is the instrument or means by which that 
is conveyed or understood. Know then that an idea, 
which in the conception of the understanding, is not, 
true or applicable to the whole of the Individual's of 
a class, is a particular idea ; and that an idea that is 
applicable to the whole without restriction is an tMf- 
versal idea, even although it should exclude Ahe ex- 
istence of other constituent parts, for example an 
equal to God,” or though it should express a being 
having no existence, such as the Unca\ or if there 
should be found a single being with the rtiere* proba- 
bility of another, euch as the Sun ; or with the im- 
possibility of another, such as the Creator ; or where 
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[ ' ' . 'i^j\J i:i,U^ g5*U>- 

J.,ot:i. JijjiS Ci[j> j) o*^ (a>=?’ 

jS aXjIcXj tXii 

^Uj yJiJias^Z* cx^' ^^.}I 

vJUJL* 

^ AS^ 

»w?;lju ^ OuAil 

U5 A_5^3^=»> J ^jLiJI ASxlU^ O^lj 
.Xlxusl uXj^r*' '— 

^ ^ en'-y 

• i . » ll ▲ A^ 

u-ol:> jO ^ C^l C^lj*»j j 

vlSJaU ^ pUJi Ar^U:^ tXiiib v-J»tX« 

v^*wI v^AiloU Owojl (^UmJI aXjI^ 6^ 

I^Xaj^* ^.1 aXa)!, ^^LwJl c«vi*»! wiLU 

bi^^' j 

O^J J^* a/^ Civ*i! (^1 >— X./Ja«* 3 

JUSfcrti ^ 

qUJI*- aXjI:> J 

AJ0l=a. « 0»O aXJI 

^ I ^ * 1*1 II 

lyCywJ J3y^ 

iCS »vJ^ OukI qI A::^ ^3"^ 3 

tXii,'^' ^JgXs' v_>’JW3 ^7^ 

Jcs^v* j o!^*=^ A»U 
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Beveral individuals are included with a limitation, 
such as the wisdom of Goo. ' ' ' 

Having ascertained the distinction between uni very 
sal and particular ideas, tlien know that there are 
established, among universal ideas, the four follow- 
ing relations: l.The relation of disagreement; 2. 
^ The relation of agreement ; 3. Relation between the 
general and particular idea in one way ; 4. The rela- 
tion of the general and particular idea in no way. 

1 . The relation of contrariety or disagreement is 

that in which there is a general repugnance on both 
sides as between man and stone, which do not reci- 
procate or correspond in any point ; this relation lo- 
gicians call contrariety, and the two ^aneral ideas 
with regard to each other contraries. x - 

2. The relation of agreement is that in which there 

k a perfect reciprocity and agreement,” for example 
** man” and “ an animal endowed witli speech 
For where there is a man, there also is an animal enr 
dowed wfth speech. This is called the relation of 
agreement ; and the general terms arc called cor- 
respondent or reciprocal. ^ 

• 

3. In the relation called j4wo»i Chisoos 

the sense of the general ideajs corresponding or reci- 
procal only in one way« and not in the other; for 
example “ man,” “ and living animal,” where there 
is a man there is of course a living animal. But the 
reverse of this is not necessary. 'J'his relation is called 
'Amwi Chisoos Mntlick^ and both terms opposed to 
each other Amm X^hisoos Mullick. 

4. And the relation oT Amom Chisoos min vcojih is 
that in which tlicre is no reciprocation between the 
terms in any way ; such as “ animal” and ** black* 
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<3^1^ i^uwi 

J C^I C^f 

AP^J {j^ j 

Jl Jjl a/ Ouiif Joat^ ^j**J 

jO ^ OiMjl Vi-^i yiSf yt^t« AaJI/ ^ 

J J,l^f ^ v^b. Ji^ / Jl 
OumI vc^UiC^ L^lc^CdGjI i^lj J^^ 

J ’^Ij^l J^ J 

J^]j CUjil'j.lyAafc.1 BtiU JccU jt^ jci 

VM^IjXsi yOb ^^hnxf 

* » • 

^5*1^ A^lju J 

^U cbcj ^j4L\ (S^jj 

C^j:^(ylc::v**l 

ItX^ c^5^ U**V c^l 

4^U,m>.? OiMil (^t*«l ^;;UuI jJJo^I 

JX^mJ (^b>l o!^{^ J 

c.\,^‘ C^jf^ 1''***^ J 

^cXjui A^kj^ qmL^ I lvA$ (^,gXc V.JUJa« 

^;^b C<A.*J c^l C^sw 

cuy (^bal 
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Ill 

liess For sometimes there is an animal without 
blackness, and sometimes blatkocsif without an ani- 
mal, This is called Amotn Chisoes min wojShf ifiid the 
terms in relation to each other Amom Chhoos mih 
•voojih. • * 

The result is this, that in the jirst^ the basis of 
the universal is dujunction on both sides ; In the se- 
• fond^ the basis of the tiniversal is conjunction \ In the 
ihirdi the basis of the universal is conjunction on one 
side, and disjunction on the other; and in the fourth^ 
there is on both sides, in certain points disjunction 
and certain points conjunction. 

Let it also be remembered that sometimes the 
term ^zzi is used for Achuz a portioQ, that is to 
say that whatever is ranked under a general idea is 
called Jvzzi. But the first, viz. Achuz, is called a 
real portion, and the second .luzzi izauji, ^lat is, 4 
related part. According to this rule, tlTerefore, man 
with regard to animal is a related part ; and animal 
is a part with regard to Jism naumi or body defined ; 
Znd bodytiefined is a related part with regard to body 
ip general, accordingly whatever is arranged under 
a general idea may be called Juzzi izauji, or a re];tte4 
pVtr 
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^ (J*a» 

i£^***^ (3^^ CUMiid 

v::^U (JcLlt^ y^ c>y^t« ^ c:vmI o^t* 

/I c:^u j (S OumI <^yl 

a/^ (^LmJI assJIa:^ OumI (^lyl OtA^L* 

J y J T*^ ^ »-:^U 

<i!yl vJi»A^U /X^’ y'l s^y ^y lyl 

^1 yy ^1 O^t ^ u.AMA^ (3^:^ 

ci«wl 2r**^ <3^ y y 

(j !;v,JiyU3Djl V-i^iATfcw ol/yi«^ 
A^ ASsJIaj^ C>a»mI ^\ OwM^ 

iS Jw J (J*^ J (jUJI y A.*l^ 

qmJL> fyl (jmj vXJI CaILJcs^JI v^aJUicsm* 

C^vial LOb »>Jy y 

Joc^ u5 a/ CiiM*! {y>r^ 

dJu^j J ^y Jo^ j ^y 

y ^ (yj^ ^ (^UwJl oo>.^^"»w y oXjS t3|^*** 

'^jy^ u**v *^y* ^ I? o!.?^ o^ 

<y^ 

OvmI ^<«b>. ^ ^ OwsmI Ca^Li qLmjIj 

v-jCaXs^ a/ ^j*y J y 

Jl JUa/ j(^ ^ OouJbcJI 

u**i ^ ^ 
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Sbct. III. Of the five D'kiversals called' 
Fbedicables. 

The universals or predicables are altogether of 
• five kinds, viz. genus,, species, difference, peculi-- 
arity, accident. For every ilniversal is reducible to 
one of two kinds ; it is either inherent in the form, 
or not inlicrent in the form. If it be inherent in the 
form, this also is of two kinds. It either includes 
the whole form or character of the individuals under 
it ; or it is only a part of the form ; if it include the 
whole form of the individuals undei; it, such as, 

Man,” which includes the whole form of Zeid, 
Omar, dr Beck as, &c. then it is called a species. 
If it be not the whole form of the individuals, but 
oijly a portion, this also is of two kinefs. It either 
comprehends the whole of the different individuals, 
or it does not ; if it comprehend the whole, like Hejf» 
waun, ani/hal, ivhich comprehends man, *horse, and 
goat, A'arying in their character from each other, 
then they call it a genus, hut here thece is a nice 
distinction ; for ** animal” which is in one place a 
genus, in another way becomes a species. For ex>« 
ample, when it is asked what js the nature of man or 
horse, and it is answered that they are animals,* then, 
in this case, it is a genus : because here the idea of 
animal with regard to man is only part of his cha- 
racter, and at the same time comprehends* man 
and horse, which vary in their natutc from each 
other. But when* the question is put respect- 
ing the nature of horse, goats, and sheep, &c. 


VoL. VIII. 


i 
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Lsrvul j<y Ou*jl 

4iUj Ca^U j 

J r^ / ' J ^c^u*.i ^ j jiit j fj^j9 

aSXj ^ ^ OiMil 

‘y^j l^iuJuUszJI 

0\^L« ^LyJ uAJaU ^l:s^JL^s^ v.^! 

^A£ \>yS^ CXanI ^Imjl ^ OuMk^ 

cX^LCv« i^t 

0\*mI uX^Lb ^ 

,j^::v* cjjyJ Jl^ jCi jl jfJ 

CXJuJi^To \jjsXs^ U c:^I ^lAswt ^ oJuji3:»,j 
9 J>;:a.l^ oJuJts^J «j.^s,obw« j^\ c:'um^* sJc^I ^ 
l^/dOxsix.* 4 / UCsu^ Ans^Us^ c:^l 
^\ vlluwl ^LmjI 

< 0 , iJCSnJIa:^ (j^2a2e^ 

yXXj^ fXs. \J^j^ L'o^ U**V J 


<-M 

(jJomJIO «^SNJ ^1 04?^ AJuIlXJ 

j^, a/ (^jyf 

Vn-FjX-# l,t^jl J <SjJ^ 

oU/ ^o ;• oj|^ iy*i ^y 

c^^iU <>uM <Wy=i>. <JJ| 

4XaXS^ C^VmI Culjl^AAf ^1 OltiXJU' 
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in this case animal is a species^; for the thing under- 
stood by animal is not a part *of tKe character, but 
the whole of the character of goat, and sheep. 
But if it be a portion of the character in such a man- 
ner as not to include the difierrnt associates, but to 
exclude them, then it is a difference, for example, 
vantiky speaking ; which is not the whole, but part 

of the character of man, which they abstract. 

• 

These three are called zaufiant, inherent or essen- 
tial. Whatever is not essentially inherent in the cha- 
racter or nature, is likewise reducible to t'\o kinds; 
it is something exclusively approjjriated to one object 
only, or it is not exclusively appropriated to one ob- 
ject only. If It b* exclusively or peculiarly appropriated 
like laughter, which is the peculiar prop^y of man 
alone, then they call it chauseh, a p^cuh.at property 
or peculiarity. If it be not peculiarly .‘ j)(>ropriated, 
such as the colour yellow and red^ tiicjj it is called 
auriiU aum or common accident. 


Sect. IV. Op the oipfebent species op 

DEirKITION. 


Let it be remembered, ‘that our object in dis- 
cussing the subject of ideas was to obtain a know- 
ledge of the known perceptible, in such a manner or 
fornras might lead to a knowledge of the percepti» 
ble unknown, and this they call maurif, that is, a 
definiiioH'y and, therefore, since its constituent parts, 
which are the five universal ideas or predicables, have 
been just now described, \defiruitony which in reality 
consists of those, is of course, already explained. 
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OuuI ^ 

o|j^ 

ViJ^sU (jLwiI V«^yUc ^jIm 

cXXajI CUmjI ]a^ ^ d<^ 

(jl Vwi^^ju' AszJI 

Ij iS C^*\j>mI ^ 

dS Oiwa! ^ cXinwU V«-»OL2SVk>L« 

•p^^J J f J C.5^ C-S^* 

0\M^J ^^Asrwj ^ V. q<aj cXmU 

jiH J ^J*j‘ 

iSi^L^ j^UmJIj (^|*ASfc V,a>RjjX) •XXi* Vi1"wwj!^_^ 
v«Aiia>« [^juOsi^^ OumjJ ^ 

Ai' VjI<\M^I iojUi ^ OamiiI 

^.juyi? a/ J ol^liM«« 

cXAiiU (^jit**^ aXj &j 

J\ A.^J Aj C^'****^ jA^ 

A^ 9(.)^ io^ &^\j^ V«_^A«4 

(jl Ifljl^ J oj^ (j*^ 

OumI AJj/" ^I ^!V Ay!^ ^mF,X« aXjIcXj kX^ 

yl (J^U ^mj ^\j V,>4!5U Oox ^li' cXii 

ASO^jIa^ cXm^O ^.^Aiia *-r^y (^^**ASy 

vX^ *»- aIoU ^LmJI v_>C|jJu 

j yi j ou*.i 
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The maurraf or the thing d^ntd iS that res{)ecting 
which every circumstance is collected that can tent} 
to give a proper idea of it ; take, for example, tiekoaUn 
nautik, a speaking animal^ aS the definition of ** in-’ 
satin” that is Man ; and, in defining, the definition 
must correspond with the thing defined, that is to 
say, the description with regard to the thing de> 

• scribed must stand in the relation of mussawaiii mul-* 
tahukuhy real correspondence.* It is likewise required 
that the definition should be more perspiciiou‘'-, that 
is, more clear and obvious, and for this reason de- 
fining by a term that is more general than the thing 
defined is not proper ; such, for example, as the de- • 
scription of Man by the term animal. Neither is it 
admissible to define by a term that is less general ; 
such as the description of animal by the word Man ; 
because fiie relation between animal and man, is that 
of Amom Chusoote Mutluk, and not that of Mussawaut 
or,pcrfect agreement, which is required ;* nor is it af- 
lowable to define by means of a thing equally known, 
or less known than the thing defined, because it is 
required that the description should correspond, and 
be at the same time more clear.* 

The nature of definition and its reqmsites. being 
now understood, let it be remembered thatdefini-^ 
tions may ail be referred to four diflcrcnt kinds, viz. 

1. Huddi Taum or perfect dejiniiion. 

2. HiulS I^'aulit or imperfect dejiniiion, 

3. Itesimi Taum or perject indii alinn or designa^ 

lion, * 

4. Itesimi Nattljs or imperfect indication or de- 

signation. 

1. If the definition consist of the nearest genus 
and the nearest difference, then it is a perf<§ct tlefini- 
'tion, such as Ileiruaun Hau/ikf the definition of man. 
2. If it consist of the remote penus and the neafest 
' I 3 
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C«**f Iax> 

cJdaU f***^ <jU*J( ijjXJ AsJU^ 

AmsUL j CJ**^=?=^ yl ^ la« vJUoU b 

cXLLtf o!^ 

^ 0>J^ ^n*Xrcc j ^ C^amI ^b 
Cu**! vj>^b AJ Ajysbsw laii b 

uX^bo (_^b* A»U^ 

^Ic O^/*^ v«^j*o ''— lX^Lo b 

J(jUb«l Vi.Jt;|jJU Jl ..■s.lXjI AamIiAJ j>{XXp« 

(JjV ^ jl (^l^bo Jl C^***! ^ 

Oua:^; ^^>1/ j Jl 

sU^ (j^b jC^ C^mI b*<^^ #0(c 3 
^1 Id^b (j^b yt^^cX^b 

A/' 0^*1 (^bX) 'wAj^* j (Jail v— b^AJ 

(^<la*J b (JaX) (Jx^ 

a::^I.v^ o-i »0;jl jl j jii>**^ (S^f. 

yLwai: (J’*i jL^I 

JajJ v_Xj^' J 

»Oky' Lb/I ^ ^1 cj^ 

a/ JblcX^* ^ 

Ow*.l (J/ «AX?^ 

0^1 j ^1 laX) U^b ^ U^b Jvaw^tiy'l 
' OJl Owa::^; vcXm 
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difference, or the nearest diffqrence^alone, then it is 
an imperfect definition, voxih tii Jism Nainni J^autik 
for man, or Nautik alone. *3. If the description 
consist of the nearest genys, and the property or 
peculiarity, such as Heiwatm S^iihukt a creature 
that laughs, for man, it is a perfect mark or desig- 
nation. 4. And if it consist of the remote genus and 
peculiarity, or of the peculiarity alone, then it is an 
imperfect mark or deshriptiqn, such as Jism Nt/umf 
Sauiui, a piece of laughing substance, or Sauhukief 
laughing, only, as a designation of man. 

And further, designation by common accident is 
not conceived to be good ; because the object of 
definition is the discrimination of the thing defined 
from others ; and this is not obtained from common 
ticcidenU Sometimes in the Huddi Nankis and Risimi 
Naukis, Indication by a more common word or ver- 
bal description is admitted. That is t^e reul me|p- 
fng of a word not Being well understood, another 
word is employed to explain and elucidate*; for in- 
stance tl^ey say Ulrruzjur hooul assad to* explain 
Buzfur, which also means a lion. And^n like man- 
ner in verbal description the designation is effected 
by an expression more common, as for wampk, when 
a person who does not know it asks what*is pain” 
they will say it is a thing common to all ; and tliuf, 
in the Iluddi Naukis and diesimi Aaukis, if a more 
common word be used,' it is allowed. 
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AawW Jjl (JgioS 

,»^Ax« oUucXa^' jl aJOIvXj 

OmiI OumI Osi^ 

j er^y !/• j 

ULo) Jl c:^*wl 

OumI (J^I (JmJ 
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^ L^AXJl V—i ^jS 

,^r ^ ^'.iilaA^I ]j^ 

C^J^ AJ j\ ^c> (‘■“^ y'l A^y^* 

^ O^JvT Ai^Us^ g;f^ 

c_5^, ^.i-v C^y^y- J[ 

A,^Jv=^ (j**J ^.Is c:^***^ tXfJ 

A}&^ 4XaX^ ^ Ca*wI (^I 

AAiMlO.^Li j A.*Jl*»» A^Ay^ I;^^^’Ij ^ vXo^ 

ArjCul j».X3IV<i* 

Ou^ A:swLi:^^l jt CIajmI j^iAmj 

cXaj^ * p^<4:^ ^jliiijl ...JCb^l 

^Xsss^ '^j I JJu^ ^XIsuAI AsJUrx 

^v\j {cXm A j y >ji 

tXw^ J^sx^ yi ^U> A:s^JUal. 
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PART II. Of Demonstuation. 


Sect. I. Of Peopositioms. 


Let It be remembered, that the object of consi- 
dering truths, is to obtain a knowledge of /ru/i inown 
in such a manner as to lead us to the knowledge of 
truth unknmvn ; and this they call srilogisfh and rea- 
soning : ^nd since a syllogism is compo.-^ed of propo- 
sitionSf a previous knowledge of tliese is required of 

course. • • * • 

• 

A proposition is' a sentence containing either a 
truth or an, untruth ; that is to say, in the language of 
logicians, it is a compound or affirmation containing 
what is true. or false; such as Zeid is standings in 
contradistinction to an expression, such as ^Azreby 
which does not convey any assertion. In short, the 
thing predicated is called a proposition, and if that* 
proposition affirm something*of another thing, as in 
the preceding example, dr deny any thing of another 
thing, ns in the example Zeid Kauim Aaist, Zrio is 
not standing,” then these are absolute propositions, 
and the ^rst is called an absolute affirmative, and 
the second an absoUue negative, and the subject of 
which the affirmation is made, corresponding to 
mubtida in grammar is cal|/:d Mozooeyi as Zeid in 
the sentence Zeid Kauim: and tlte thing spoken 
.or proposed respecting the Mozooey is called Muh~ 
mool: such is Kauim he is standing, in the 
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JSSJ dCBsjiXs^ 

lojJj \jj\ O^AMiJbJ jj, tXSpkjf ^ 

m JSSJ Ji^ 
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tenceZsiD Kauimt corresponding in the language of 
syntax to the term Chabher, * 

That which expresses thctconnection between the 
subject and predicate is called Raubit or copula. In 
grammar they make use of the word Hoo for this an- 
nection ; and something similar being required for 
connecting the words “^Zuin Kuuini* they have, for 
this purpoie, substituted the; pronoun Moo, which is^ 
understood without being expressed. 

But if the thing predicated be not affirmative or 
negative of something ascribed to something, as in 
the preceding examples, then such a proposition is 
denominated conditional, as for example, “ If the 
sun shine, then it must be day.” Themrst member 
of this«entence, “ If the sun shine,” logicians call 
MohuddaUf tliat is, the antecedent ; which corres- 
ponds to the term shiri* the •condUion in syntax, 
and the second part of the proposition “,Then it 
must be day,” is denominated tauli^ that, is, the 
consequent ; which corresponds to the t;rm Chahber 
in syntax. 

This being premised, know that an Sbsolqte of ca- 
tegorical proposition admits of various distinctions 
arising from the nature of the Mozonch or subject, 
2cc. &c. * • • 


S£CT.*II. Of Syllogisms. 


A SYLLOGISM is a sentence composed of propo* 
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sitioDS, and in such a manner, that there necessa- 
rily arises from this composition another seijtcnce. 
Know then that having finished our investigation of 
propositions on the previous^ knowledge of which all 
reasoning or demonstration depends, I shall now con- 
sider demonstration : — Demonstration or reasoning 
is the process of inferring something from the state 
of one thing to prove the state of anotht r ; and this 
is of three kinds, viz. Sfl/ogism, Lulurlion, and uina^ 
logy. Syllogism is that in* which an inference is 
drawn from a general nile or class to a subordinate 
part or individual belonging to that class; which 
must of course partake of its general nature or clia- 
ractcr. This species of argument affords certainty or 
truth. Tr.kc, tor example, “ The world is changea- 
ble, ard every thing liable to change was created 
thus tli^y obtain the conclusion that the world did 
not exist from eternity, that is, was created. Be it 
then understood, that two sentences conjbintjd, froin 
the nature of which there necessarily arises a third, 
constitute what is called Kceau-ic or syllogiiin : and 
the third sentence thus obtained is called Heteejthf 
that is, the conclusion. • 

The subject and predicate contained in the con- 
clusion of the syllogism described is called tHc Mad~ 
delt, that is, the matter of the conclusion ; and thtf 
order in which they arc placed constitutes what is 
called Heiyet, that is, the form or figure. If the 
matter and figure of the conclusion ap])car in the pre- 
mises of the syllogism, then that syllogism is called 
conditional, because the conditional particle 
must be included iy it. Take, for example, ** when- 
ever the sun shines d.ay must exist but the sun 
shines, which gives the conclusion — Then day ex- 
ists,” which is materially and formally contained in 
the preceding syllogism. But if the conclusion be 
not materially and formally expressed in the premjjs*®- 
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of the syllogism, then it is’ denominated Ikterauni, 
that is, simple or categorical h whether -it be abso- 
lute or conditional. . 

■ • 

The si<hject considered in the conclusion of a simple 
syllogism is called Asrur^ that is, the minor ; and 
the thing predicated of th'' subject is called Akhar, 
that is, tlie m.ij.'r; and the ^ position which con- 
. tains the minor is called Sururly minor proposition ^ 
and the proposition which eon^ai^ts the major, is 
called ;z, os major proposition ; ard the term 
with which the subject and predicate of the conclu- 
sion are both compared ^s called the middle term or 
HudJi Osit, or Osit, &c. See. &c. 

N. li. From the various modes in which the mid- 
dle term may be placed, there arises a ‘division of 
syilogisw into four dilFcrent formx or tigures, or Ash- 
h/ttj; which arc again subdivided ai.d branched out 
into a great many subordinates. . * * , 

Skct. III. Of Ircuction. . 

Bb it known that Inductioi^ is the prdeess of col- 
lecting particulars for the purpose of establishing a 

general rule respecting the nature of tha whole class. 

• 

Argument, or reasoning, is supposed, as we former* 
ly observed, to be of three kipds, Syllogism, Induction, 
and Analogy--, and syllogism has betn just nbw dis- 
cussed. Induction is of two kinds, viz. perfect and 
imperfect. 

• It is perfect induction when the general rule is ob- 
tained from an enamiriatiJn of aii the parts. For 
eptample, all animals arc cither endowed with speech, 
or not endo.ved with speech. But those endowed 
and those not endowed are both soniffent, there- 
fore all animals arc sentient. U'his is an example 
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of perfect Induction^ which pr^uces certainty. 

^ \ ‘ • 

It is imperfect induction whert a number of indivi.. 
duals of a class being overlooiced or excluded, a ge- 
neral rule is thus established respecting the whole. 
For instance, if it should be assumed that all ani- 
mals move the under jaw in eating, because this is 
jthe case with man, horse, goats, and sheep, this 
would be an example of imperfect induction, which* 
does not afford certainty : because it is possible that 
some animals may not move the under jaw in eating, 
as it is reported of the Tutnsukh or Nehung^ the cro- 
codile. 

Having considered the first two modes of reason- 
ing, there still remains to be explained yinttlogy. 


Sect. IV. Op Analogy. 


Analogy is the unfoldingjjf an affinity or re- 
semblance between two subordinate parts of the same 
class, differing in their nature and properties, so as 
to establish a general law and axiom respecting*both ; 
take, for example, the general rule, that “ grapes 
are prohibited because wine is,** which conclusion is 
obtained thus. The cause of the prohibition of wine 
is intoxication ; but intoxication exists also in the 
grape ; therefore it is proved that the grape likewise 
is prohibited. The instruments of this process are 
'Analysis and selectiop, &c. &c> 


Vox,, vni. 


K 
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Sect. V. Syllogism viviobd accobving t6 
THEIR Matter. 

Let it be observed^ that as syllo^sms hare been 
divided according to their figure or form Into abso- 
lute and conditional, * so are they likewise distin* 
guished according to their matter or constituent parts, 
into 6ve different classes, viz. the demonstrative, the 
casuistical, the rhetorical, the poetical, the so- 
phistical. 

I. The demonstrative are composed of truths^ that 
is to say, perceptions, the different species of which 
arc six.* 

1. Intuitive or self-evident truths ; to obtajn which 
the bare inspection of the subject and predicate, 
and the relation in which they stand, to each 
other is sufficient : for example, ** a jvhole is 
larger than a part.” 

2. Evidences, obtained by means of sensation 
which are called Hissiaut if they be external, 
such as ** the sun shines, the fire burtis $ and 
Judmaut, if they be internal ; as, for example,* 

hunger and thirst.” . 

3. Experiences, which are the conclusions formed 
by the understanding from repeated trials ; as, 
for example, ** that Scammony is a.Cathartic.” 

4. Traditions, which ai;p the conclusions which 
the understanding forms from the reports of a 
number of people ; and which tannot be sup- 
posed to be false, ^ch as the mission of the 
prophet Mamommed, and Jbsvs Christ. 
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9. Conjectures; which are opini^s Amded on 
notions respecting quall^.anfl motion,; and 
formed by inferring ah ^eet from a supposec^ 
principle or cause : such, for , example, as 
** That the light of thh moon is 'derived from 
the light of the sun.” 

6. The general properties of matter, that is, such 
as are obvious without the intervention of any 
latent intermediate* idea, .for example, ** fourif' 
an even number.” 

iV. B. In the original here follows the distinction 
of demonstration or proof into reasoning a priori 
denominated Berhaun Lemmi^ and reasoning i ■ 

posteriori denominated Berhaun Atmi» 

• 0 

II. The casuistical or disputative, which are, 

1. Current and prevailing opipions ^rceable to 

the ideas of the multitude, such as* learning 
is good, and ignorance bad.” * 

2. Malicious insinuations artfully expressed to 
conceal the motive. • 

III. The rhetorical, which are compo'sed, • 

1. Of propositions taken for granted upon some * 
respectable authority, such as tjiat of the pro- 
phets and fethers. * 

2. Of presumptions or suspicions grounded on 
the frequency of some improper practice such 
as that of a person being a thief from his going 
abroad in the night. * 

• 

rV. The poetical, which are founded on fiction. 

Honey, for example, they make a liquid rtiby. 


Ks 
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V. The sophistical, arc compose^ 

1. Of vague language witholit specifying any pre- 
cise object, such as the vague expression ** The* 
person to whom we allude/* * 

1. Quibbles, which, though absolutely false, ex- 
hibit some appearance of truth ; as if I should 
say, that *' the figure of the horse which is 
painted on the wail is a horse ihut “ every* 
hoise neighs and, consequently, that “ the fi- 
gure on the wall must also neigh/’ 




V. 


An Account of the Meaiu%ement oj gn Arc on the 
Meridian on the Co ABT of Coromandel, and 
the Length of a Degree deduced therfrom in the 
I^atitude 12 * 32 *. • 


By Brigade Majoe WILLIAM LA^fBTON( 


In a former Paper which I had the honour to comt 
municate to the Asintick Society, I •gare a short 
sketch of an intended plan for establishing a series 
of connecting points commencing from the Coro- 
mandel Coast, and extending ag-oss the Peninsula ; 
but that Paper was only meant to convey a gen&al 
idea of the principles on which the work was to be 
conducted ; a more circumstantial and scientific ac- 
count, it was thought, wo^Jd be more to the pur- 
pose, when I had the means of putting the plan in exe- 
cution, and detailing the particulars. Since that*timc 
I have received a most complete apparattis, which 
has enabled me to proceed on the scale I originally 
proposed, and \vhat is hese offered is the beginning 
of that work, being the mcasurcmVnt of an arc on 
the meridian, from which is deduced the length of a 
degree for the latitude J'> Z'l' which is nearly the 
middle of the arc. ' 

The triangles here mentioned are those only, fio n 
which the arc is obtained, and the base line, the 
foundation to the whole* is a measured line near the 
r%a Coast, an account of which is here subjoined. 
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SECTION I. An account of the Base Line. 

Soma time had beela taken up in examining the 
country best suited for this measurement, and at 
length a tract was found near S/. Thomas's Mount, 
extremely well adapted for the purpose, being an 
entire flat, without any impediment fur nefir eight 
miles, commencing at the race ground, and extend- 
ing southerly. This being determined oo, and the 
necessary preparations made, it was begun on the 
10th of Jpril, and completed on the 22nd otMay, 
1802. 

I had expected a small transit instrument from 
England, for the purpose of fixing objects in the 
alignement, and for taking cle^ ttiuns and depressions 
at the same time; but that instrument not having 
arrived, I thought it unnecessary to wait, particularly 
as the ground was so free from ascents and destents ; 
I therefore used the same apparatuses I had formerly 
done, viz. the transit circular instrument and the 
levelling telescope fixed on a tripod with an elevating 
screw in the center. In all horizontal directions, 
this telescope fully answers the purpose,* and as 
there has been no deviation from the level to exceed 
26' 30" excepting in one single chain, and those 
cases but very 'few, I feel entirely satisfied as to the 
accuracy of the whole measurement. 

** The chain which was made use of is the one 1 
formerly had, and I was fortunate enough to receive 
another from England, made also by the late Mr. 
Bamsden, and this having been measured off by 
tlie standard in London, when the temperature was 
50*^ I'y Kahebnhbit’s thermometer, it afforded me 
an advantage of correcting for the effects of expan- 
sion, a circun-.st^nce in which I was by no means sa- 
tisfied in the former measurement. In order, there- 
r^re, to have .a standard at all times to refer to, I have 
teaerved the new chain for that purpose, and used the 
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old one only as a measuring chain, by which means 1 
am always determine the correction:for the wear. 

By referring to the annexe 'table, it will ‘appear 
that there are only four angles of depression, and two 
of elevation, taken in the whole length of the base ; 
the rest are all horizontal measurements, and many 
of them consist of a great number of feet before it 
became necessary either to sink or elevate the cof- 
fers ; when that was ^one, great care was taken to 
mark the termination of the preceding measuremenf' ( 
and for that purpose a small tripod was used in the 
shape of a T, with three iron feet to run into the 
ground, the straight side of which T was placed in 
the line. Another small t was made with its top 
also parallel to the line, and fixed upon the large 
one so as to slide to the right or left, and upon that 
again was a long piece of brass made fo* slide out at 
right-angles to the top of the T ; in the middle of 
this brass a mark was made, which was brought to 
a plumb line let fall from tlie arrow, and the height 
from the brass to the arrow was noted down ; when 
the succeeding chain was laid, which was to com- 
mence the new level or hypothenuse, the arrow was 
then brought, so that a plumb line freely suspended, 
would coincide with the mark on the brass slider. 
The height of that chain above the Hirass^ was 'like- 
wise taken, by comparing those two heights the ele- 
vation or depression of the new commencement wifs 
determined, and those dhfercnccs noted ui the se- 
venth and eigth columns of the table* The differences 
of the two aggregates contained in those columns, 
when applied to the ascents and descents, will there- 
fore shew how much one extremity of the base is 
above the other« The height of the chain at the 
commencement and termination of^tiie whole was of 
course taken from the ground. 

All the other particulars respecting this measure- 
ment are nearly the same as that in the Mj/sure coun» 
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try, a full account of which has been published in a 
former volume of the Researches. Some lit* 
tie alterations have b«n made in the coffers ; that 
is, they were all of the same length, and the whole 
together about ninety-six feet, so as to give room 
for the pickets with the brass register heads. Their 
sides continued to the ends, and their depth on each 
side was the same, for the purpose of being turned 
every day that they might fall into a curve by their 
own weight and that of the chain. I also used tripods 
with elevating screws in the center, for supporting 
the coffers, making no other use of pickets than for 
the drawing and weight posts, and for carrying the 
register heads. The top of each stand on tripod was 
a thick circular piece of wood fixed firmly to the 
end of the elevating screw, and a slip of board was 
fastened acrti^s the circular top, screwed into the 
center, and allowed to turn round. When the ends 
of two coffers were placed on the top piece, this slip 
of board was .admitsed into the under part of each, 
and prevented their sliding off, a precaution that was 
very necessary on account of the high winds. 

The point of commencement of the base was had 
by dropping a plummet from the arrow of the chain 
suspended by a silken thread. A long but small 
bamboo picket* had been driven into the ground till 
its top was level with the surface, and the cavity of 
tHe bamboo was such as just to receive the plummet, 
and when the first chain was in the coffers, drawn 
o.it [>y the weight at the opposite end, it wu adjusted 
by the linger screw at the drawing post in such a 
iiianiu r that the plummet might hang suspended over 
the cavity of the bamboo, while the thread was apt 
plied to the arrow. This* was done, within the ob* 

St rva^ory tent, that the plumb line might hang freely 
u It bout being disturbed by the wind. The bamboo 
picket was pccserved with great care during the timo 
1 was observing for the latitude, and was thet\ pror 
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tecttd under the frame of the fienith 'sector. When 
the tent was removed, a targe oamboo flag-staff wai, 
erected, whose cavity covered the pickey, and in that 
state it remained until the measurement was com- 
' pletcd. 

At the termination of the base, being the end of a 
chain, one of the large hooped pickets was driven 
loto the ground till its fop was on a level with the** 
coffers and under the arrow the chain. The op- 
posite end being adjusted by the finger screw, the 
arrow at the leading end was nearly the center of the 
picket. A mark was made, and a small round headed 
nail was driven in till it was level with the surface. 
The chain was again applied, and the arrow cut the 
center of the nail. The picket had beeif driven up- 
wards of^two and a half feet into very hard. clay. 

But that those extremities may be presertred, in 
case they may hereafter be referred to, I erected smalh 
masses of hewn stone eight feet square at the bottom 
and four at the top, the axis of those masses^ being 
made to pa^ through the points of commencement 
and termination, and in order that this might be cor- 
rectly done, the following method was used. 

I marked ont the foundation of the building, so 
that the picket might be as nearly in the center of it 
as possible. The earth was dug about a foot deep, 
reserving a space round th? center unibijched. After 
the foundation was brought to a level with the sur- 
face, the first tier of stones was laid, being one foot 
in height. The inner part was thou filled up with 
stones and mortar, taking particular care at the same 
.time that the center was not tefuched. The next tier 
. of stones was then laid, which was six feet square and 
one foot high. This also»was filled in with great 
care, and some cement and bricks put gradually 
round the picket. After that the lait tier was laid 
which was four feet square and also one foot high. 
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When the^ stones were firmly fixed small silken 
threads were drawn a(^os8 each other in the diagonals 
o( the square. A plummet (pointed) was then sus- 
pended froni the point of intersection of those 
tlireads, and they were so moved that the point of the 
plummet coincided with the center of the nail in 
the picket. The position of these threads being de- 
^tcrrnined, marks were inserted in the stone. The 
cavity was then filled up, and a square thick stone 
was fixed in the middle of the mass, having a circu- 
lar place of about four inches diameter, sunk half an 
inch deep, and wliose center was marked by a point. 
This point, by moving the st'^ ne and again applying 
the silken threads was broiigtit to coincide with the 
point of intersection, and then it was firmly fixed and 
pointed. 

Precisely the same kind of building was erected at 
the beginning of the base, but in place of having a 
picket in the ceAter, four large hooped ones were 
drivendnto the ground, forming a square of about 
ten feet, the small bamboo picket being intended as 
the center. Silken threads were then dawn across 
from the diagonal pickets, and so moved, that the 
pipmmet first used, suspended from the point of in- 
tersection of the threads, might drop into the cavity * 
of the bamboo. That being adjusted, lines were 
drawn on the tops of the pickets where the threads 
had been extended. The building was then erected, 
and the center both of the second and last tier, was 
marked by the intersection of those threads when ap- 
plied, to the marks on the pickets. 

. Such has been the mode of defining the extremi- 
ties of the line. Thft buildings arc well built of 
stone and some brick, and will remain for years, if 
not injured by acts of viglencc. They arc intended 
to receive an instrument on the top, and the points 
are points of refeience if it should ever bethought 
necessary to have recourse to tliem. ' 
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Kl^PANSlON or THB CHAINS amd thmi COMPARATIVE 
LENGTH^ 

As I wished to be satisfied with respect to the exl 

{ )ansion of each of the chaiiA, and their comparative 
engths, I made a course of experiments for both 
purposes. I had accordingly the coffers arranged 
near the ground, that the drawing and weight posts 
might be driven deep fod firmly fixed. Both the 
chains were then put into the coffers, and the com- 
parisons made as follows : 

April 10 , at six P. M. the temperature by a mean 
of five thermometers was 

Three comparisons were made, and the old chain 
exceeded the new one, nine divisions of the micro- 
meter screw. ^ 

April 10 , at six A. M. the temperature by a mean 
of five diermometers was 79*. 

Four comparisons were made, and the old chain 
exceeded the new one nine divisions. Therefore ift 
the commencement, the old chain exceeded ihc new 
one in length, nine divisions of the micrometer. 

May 23* After the base was completed, the tem- 
perature by a mcafrof five thermometers,, 
was 86®. 

By a mean of five com- 
parisons, the old chain 
exceeded the new one 10.63 divisions. 
24. The temperature by a* mean 
of five thermometers 
was 84®. 

And a mean of six compa- 
risons, gave the excess 
of the old chain hboi e 
the new one - - . 1 1^08 do. 

23. The temperature was 87®. 

And a mean of two com- * 
parisons, gave - - ll,00 do. 


Mean 10,86 do. 
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tienee it apprars, that at the conclusion of the 
hase, the old ciiain wa^ longer than the new one, 1 1 
divisions of the micrometer very nearly, so that it 
had increased from being in use, 2 divisions, or » 
inches. 

These experiments were made with great atten* 
tion, and when either chain was stretched om by 
' the weight, it was carefully brought into a line in 
the coffers. 

As I had reserved the new chain for a standard, 
and knowing the temperature at which it had been 
measured off in ImuIoh, I considered it an object 
to determine its rate of expan«ioo and contraction 
compared with the thermometei a which had been in 
use in measuring the base, since these were but com* 
mon ones, and might probably differ from those 
made use of by General Roy and others, w4io had 
determined the exj)ansion of metals by the pyro- 
meter; and'l was further induced to do this, from 
seeing the great variation among them, when the 
degree 6f heat became above one hundred, which it 
generally was in the coffers every day before I left 
off. To avoid those irregularities arising from the 
expansions being checked by the resistance from the 
pressure on the coffers, I chose the times of sunrise, 

' and from one to two o'clock, P. M. for making the 
observations. Sunrise in India is generally the coolest 
time of the twenty-four hours, and the chain had 
during the night, on account of the uniform state of 
temperature, full time to free itself from any resist- 
ance. • At the hottest part of the day likewise tlierc 
is a considerable time when the thermometers are 
nearly stationary, which will affotd time for the re- 
sistance in the coffers to be overcome, and it is ne- 
cessary to pay particular attention to this circum- 
stance, for the chain will be perceived to lengthen 
•often for nearly half an hour after the fhermometers • 
are at their highest. 
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I hRd made a great many experiments prior to 
the measurement, but found great ‘irregularity, 
partly from not attending stiflicienriy to the above 
circumstance, and partly from the unsteadineu of 
the drawing post, notwithstanding it was driven 
deep into veiy hard ground, and secured, as 1 
thought, by having large stones pressed close on 
each side of it To remedy this latter inconveni* 
ence, I had a staple driven into a brick wall, info 
which the iron was fixed w'lth the adjusting screw 
for the chain, after which 1 perceived a perfect 
coincidence with the arrow and mark on the brass 
head, except what arose from the trifling expan- 
sion and contraction of die iron which held the 
chain. I then began a new course of experiments 
on both the chains, and tlie results «were as fol- 
lows : — 


Experin^ts for determning tkk exparmon (f the 
neat Chain. • 


1808. 


TIME. 


Month. 




o 

II, 


fi 


Total ex- 
feansion 
and con- 
Itimctioo. 


Total 
due to 
1® 


REBfARKS. 


June 4. 

2 P.M.| 

116,4 

5. 

0 rue. 

83 


2 P.M.I 

123,8 


0 rise. 

82,5 

14. 

0 rne. 

80 


3 P.M. 

119,1 

15. 

0 rise. 

81,4 


2 P.M. 

121,9 

1^. 

0<ise. 

79,7^ 


/aeftdf. iacAta. 

33.4 51 .345157 .00734 Weather 

40, S' 64 .3076'4d| ,00754 flearand 

41.3 64 3076'48, ,(to744 windy 

during 

39,1 £0 .3884201,00737 U>e whole 
37,7 57 ,3739991,00727 the*e 

40.5 63 303841 ,00747 eaperi- 

43.3 6& 31726: ,00752 mento. 


Mean 6o,74S] 


VoL. VIII. 


L 
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EjcperimnU for determining the eapansion of the 
old Chain. 


isou. C I 

, . ■ TIME, c 1 
Month. II 



Total ex- 

,7s ^ ('•ansion 
iwdcon- 
tracrion. 


Total 
da« to 
!• 


REMARKS. 


Juue 8. 
9 


12 . 


13. 


rise. 

83.5 

2I‘.mJ 

110,3 

0 rise. 

85.2 

1 P.M. 

110 

0 rise. 

80,2 

2 P.M. 

lOS.I 

0 rise. 

83,3 


2 P.M. 111,3 
14. 0 rise. 80 


2fi»8 

25,1 

24,8 


27,9 

?4.8 

28 

31,3 


42 .201894|;,00749|p, 
40 192280 .007tf<)'^ 
39 187473,00755 


oudywca* 
tlicr and 
high 


42 

38 

42 

46 


.201894 ,00724. 
182666 ,007.061 
•01894 ,00721 1 

.21122 ,00706 


winds du- 
ring the 
whole of 
these 
expert' 
luenU. 


Mean ,00737 


It appears from these results, that the expan- 
sion due to‘l » of the thermometer is less than what 
has been allowed by experiments made in England, 
but this. might arise from the thermometers, as they 
were such us could be purchased in the shops, and 
therefore most probably of the best kind. Great 
care, however, was taken to watch the moment 
when they stood the highest, and though they va- 
ried from one another considerably at that time, 
yet that variation was generally the same in equal 
temperatures. , 

The reductions from the hypothenuses to bring 
them to the horizontal level, were made by num- 
bering the feel from the old chain as they were 
measured, viz. by calling 3S Chains 3200 feet, 
which* would be 3200, 1 15 feet by the new chain ; 
but this would produce ao sensible error in the 
versed sign of a very small angle, and on that ac- 
count these decimals were not taken into the com- 
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« • 

putation, which was thought lesA necessai^, sinoe^ 
the whole deduction dia not amount to thrra 
inches. Neither was any notice taken of the dif- 
ferent heights of jhe hypothenuses or levels one 
above another, as that difference was too trifling 
to affect a len^h of thirty or forty chains., The 
base has therefore been considered at the same dis- 
tance from the center of the earth, before it wm 
reduced to the level of the sea, and the perpendi- 
cular height of the south extremity, which 1 have 
considered as nearly the general height, has been 
taken for that purpose. That perpendicular height 
was obtained by comparing the south with the north 
extremity, and the neight of the latter was deter- 
mined by observations made at the race-stand and ' 
on the sea-bcach, where allowance has* been made 
for the terrestrial refraction. The following is the 
manner in which it has been determined : 

a • ^ 

On the top of the race-stand, the under part of 
the flag on tne beach was observed to be efepressed 
9' 30" ; and at the beach, the top of the rdtx'-stand 
was elevkted 7' 15 ''. When^the instrument was on 
the platform of the race-stand, the axis of the te- 
lescope was on a level with the top of the railing, 
which was observed from the beach, lidt at the 
beach the 'axis of the telescope was four feet below* 
the part of the flag which had been observed. 

The horizontal distance from the station on the 
stand to that on the beach is= 19208 feet. Then 
as 19208 : 4:: Rad : tan. 43", which must therefore 
be added to the observed ^jepression of the flag— 
Hence 9' .30 +43"= 10' 13" is the depression of the 
axis of the telescope on the beach, 'observed from 
the race-stand. • 

Now the station on the beach is nearly at. right 
angles to the meridian, therefore, by allowing 
^ L 3 
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609S7 fathoms tQ the degree, 192 O 8 feet will give ati 
arc of yp" veiy nearly, .which is the contained arc. 
A|^d the difference be^een the depression and ele- 
vation beings' 58", we . have - -^ = * ^* =5", 5 for 

the terrestrial refraction. Hence, since the obsciA'- 
ed elevation of the stand, plus halfy the contained 
arc would give the angle subtended by the perr 
pendicular height of the stand above the telescope 
at“tlie beach, were there no refraction, we shall 
have 7' 15'' -5", 5=8' 44" for the true angle 

subtended by the perpendicular height, which be- 
ing taken as tangent, to the horizontal distance 
and radius, we have R : tan. 8' 44" :: IPS08 : 
48,797 feet the height requir 4. But the axis of 
the telescope on the beach was determined by 
levelling down to the water, to be 21,166 feet 
above the sea. Which, added to the above, give 
69,963 feet for the perpendicular height of the top 
of^the stJind .above* the level of the sea. 

«. 

Now the top of the race-stand M'as determined 
by levelling to be 31,25 feet above the north ex- 
tremity of the base; which taken from the other, 
leaves 38,713 for the north extremity of the base 
above tl^e serf, which extremity being, by the ta- 
ble, 22,96 feet above the south extremity, we 
shall have 15,753 feet^fjom the perpendicular 
height fii the south extremity of the line above 
the level of the sea; and from this height the 
length of the base has been reduced. 

r 

The angles of elevation and depression were 
taken by the circular instrument, '’from a mean of 
several observations, and the error of collimation 
was corrected by turning the transit over, and the 
horizontal plate half-round. But the weather was 
rather dull during the whole of these operations. 

1 
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TABLP. 

Containing the particiUan of the measuiement 
of a base line near St. Timms'B Mount, commenc'- 
ing in latitude lfJ",00',29",59 N. and extending 
40006,4418 feet South Westerly, making an angle 
with the meridian 0* 10' 36'. The first column con- 
tains the number of the hypothenusc, or measufled 
distances. The second the length of each in feet. 
The third the angles of elevation and depression 
(which each hypotlilnusc makes with the horizon). 
The fouith the quantities to be subtracted from 
the respective hvpoihcnusc to reduce it to the ho- 
rizon. The iifth the perpendicular ascents and de- 
scents to each hvpotliennse. The smth the com- 
mencement in inches of cve^ hypothenuse above 
or below the termination of the one* preceding; 
and the seventh contains the. mean. ten1perat]}re 
during the respective measurement. 


Perpendicular. 


Coniiiipiice- 
meiitfiom 
the labt 




REMARKS, 


86,6 Commeiioed 

81^ i|]€ 10th fiigi 

b4,.> Aprils 1803. 
.94s:> 


7.37 84 
90.4 


ITn the water. 
IBiink of ji 
Tank. 
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At the oommencement, the old chain (i^ith 
which the measurement was made) exceeded the 
new one hv nine divisions ofthe micrometer, equal 
to-sj - jL O A M , feet. Therefore 100+ x 

400 will be the measures in lengths of fhe new 

chain, equal * 40001 , 44^0 

At the conclusion, the old chain 
exceeded the new one by eleven di- 
visions, consequently it had increas- • 

ed by wear two divisions of the mi- 
crometer = 0,00t)S feet. Hence 
x400=0,l6’lX) feet, is the correction 


for the wear, which add +0, IdOp 

Whence the apparent length of the 
base, will he 400,016020 lengths of 

the new chain, ^ . 4t:^l, <7020 

The sum of ail the coirjections in co- , 
lumn fourth fur obtaining the ho- 
rizontal distances, is 0,2359 feet, . * , 

which must therefore lie deducted — 0,2359 


And this will give the apparent hori- 
zontaliengm of the Itase, in terms 
of the new chain 400^0136*61 

lengths, or 40001,36661 

The mean temperature for the whole 
base is 90 ®, 8 and the new chain 
was measured off when the tlier- 
monieter stoorl at 50? hence to re- 
duce the whole horizontal Icngtll 
to tlie standard temperature of 
62®, the equation will be expressed 

by X 0.007 oo igtT ^ 

400,013661 feet, or 571 162 feet 

which must be added, ...... +5,1162 

Hence the whole horizontal distance 

corrected for 62® will be, 40006,4823 

Which reduced to the level of the 

sea will be, 40006,4418 

L4 
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^ Note, the 4-, 0074 inches is the expaa-. 

uon of 'the chain due to 1 ^ of the thermometer as 
dpteraiined by my own experiments detailed in the 
annexed memoir. By General Rot’s experiments 
with the pyrometer, it was 4,00763 inches. 

The wantity +,01S37 inches is the expansion 
of 100 ^t of brass due to 1 ” of the t^rmometer. 

a 

By the ex^riments I made in the Mysore the 
expansion of the old chain was 4,00725 inches 
due to 1 **. By these experiments it is 4,00737 
inches, but I give the preference to the latter on 
account of the chains being ^xed to the wall. 

The radius of curvature for reducing the base 
to the level of the sea, is assumed as 34^8748 
fathoms being the radius to the meridional circle 
on which one degree is computed to be 60191 in 
tbb latitude of 13°. 

Sectiok’ II. — OhseroatUm for determtifHg the 
Angle which the Base lAne makes with the Me-> 
riSan. 

At the North end of the base 

- latitude 13° 00 29"', 59 N. 

S^tenUfer 24^A, on the evening 
the jlolar star when at its 
greatest Eastern elongation 
was observed to make an an- 
gle North Easterly with the 
base line produce^ ...... 1° 35' 08", 7 

The apparent polar distance of 
the star at that time was 1 ° 

44' 40" 2 with which and the 
above latitude, the computed 
azimuth was, 1 47 25 , 7 
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tlie line when produced • 

Northerly will make an angle 

with the meridian North East- • 

crly, . . .... -0 12 17, 0 

September i6th, on the evening 
tho angle North Easterly with 
the base line produced was, ... l 3J 13, 1 
The apparent ^lar distance on ' 
that day was, 1® 44' §9" 8 * 

which will give the azimuth, . . I 47 25, 2 
Therefore the angle between the 

line and meridian will be, ... . 0 12 12, 1 

September 30rA, on the evening the 

angle was observed, 1 35 Od, 7 

The apparent polar distance for 
that day being 1 ® 44' 38 " 1 the • • 

azinuith will be 1 . 47 23, 4f 

Hence the angle by this observa- 
tion is, . 0. l!^ I6, a 

At the South end of the base — La- 
titude., . . . .’ 12 55 58, a 

October 7th. In the mornings the 
polar star when at its greatest 
western elongation, was observ- 
ed to make an angle N. Westerly * 

with the base line prorluced ... l 59 36, 9 
The apparent polar distance at > , 

that time was 1 ® 44' 35,7, and * 


this with the above latitude will 

give the azimuth 1 47 18, 9 

Therefore the angle v/hich this * 

line produced, ijiakes with the 
* meridian North Easterly. .... 0 12 18,7 


And the mean of these four is ... * 0 12 16,15 

The last observation was made under the most 
^vourable circumstances, it being just day light ; 
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the flag-stafT at* the north extremity of the line was 
observed immediately after the star ; and the morn- 
Mip being perfectly clear, no unsteadiness or uncer- 
tainty arose from the effects of the vapcMir, which 
had occasioned the difference between the angles 
on the 24th and 2(jth. 

When the observation was made on the 30th, a 
Wue light was fixeil at the south end of the base. 

Section III . — Commencement of the operations from 
the base. The large theodelitc. 

After the completion of the iiase line, there re- 
mained nothing of importance to be done until I 
received the large instrument, which arrlretl in the 
beginning, of September. I had however made an 
excursion down the sea coast, as far as Pondicherry, 
^r the ‘purpose of selecting the proptrest stations 
for determining the length of a meridional arc. 
This an*d the measurement of a degree at right-an- 
gles tolthe meridian I considered as the lijst object 
of this work ; I accoGdingly lost no time in pro- 
ceeding to accomplish these desiderata. 

Tlie fnstrument above alluded to was made by 
* Mr. Cary, and is in most respects the same as 
that <|escribed by General Roy in the Phtloso- 
phical Transifctions for the year 1790, with the 
improvements made afterwards in the microscopes, 
and in an adjustment to the vertical axis, by which 
the circle can be moved up or let down by means 
of tw o capstan screws at the top of the axis. These 
are mentioned in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1795, in (he account of the trigonometrical 
survey. Vy sinking the circle on the axis, it is 
better adapted tor travelling, anti when the micro- 
scopes are once atljusted to minutes and seconds, 
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on the limb of the instrument, the circle can sdw^ 
be brought back to the proper distuce from them. 
Great attention however is necessary in bringing 
the axis down, so that the \'«ure8 in eaoli microscope 
being fixed at opposite dots on the limh, they ma^ 
coincide with tne same dots when the circle js 
turned half round, or made to move entirely round, 

^ and in a contrary direction to wliat it had been 
moved before; which latter^ method has been 
commended by the maker. This circumstance re- 
specting tlie axis should be most scrupulously at- 
tended to before the adjustment of the micrometers 
begin, so that when by arranging the lenses in sUch 
a manner that ten revolutions of tlie micrometer 
may answer to ten minutes on the limh, and there- 
fore one division to one second, thc**circle can 
alwaysjre brought to its proper height,^ by trying 
the revolutions of the micrometer. 

It has however been found from experience, 
that unless in cases of very long and troublesome 
marches,, it is not necessary to sink the aii.s, ITic 
carriage being j)erforn>ed altogether by men, there 
is not that jolting which any other mode of con- 
veyance is sul)jcct to, and as 1 found, that a con- 
siderable time was taken up in adjusting the axis 
before the revolutions of the micrometers could be 
brought to tiieir intended limits, 1 therefore laid 
it aside, unless under the circumstances above, 
mentioned. 

The semicircle of the transit telescope is gradu- 
ated to io' of a d^ree in place of 30', which was 
the case with the semicircle described by General 
Roy, and the micrometer to the horizontal micro- 
scope applied to this semicircle, making one revo- 
lution in two minutes, and five revolutions for ten 
piinutes on the limb; and the scale of the micro- 
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tncter. being dh’ided into sixty parts, each part is 
therefore two seconds of the circle. 

f 

A numbcr'of experiments have been made for de-^ 
termining the error of the semicircle, and to ascer- 
tain the place of the fixed wire in the liorizontal 
microscope, so as to divide the error. It has ap- 
peared in the event, that the telescope being in its 
fight position, (that ie, when the limb and micro- 
scope were on the left hand,) and the fixed wire 
placed at Zero on the semicircle, when the circle 
or limb of the theodolite was turned 180* in Azi- 
muth, and the telescope tum'''d over, the fixed wire 
was then distant from Zero ui the opposite part of 
the arc by a mean of a great many observations 
2' 5/', the half of which is therefore the error. 
This half- was carefully set oft' from Zero* by the 
moveable micrometer wire, and the fixed one 
brought to coincide with it. On tlie right appli- 
cation of this error, there will be r28'', 5 to add 
to the flevations and subtract from the depressions. 
The observations for determining tliis quantity 
were repeated at different times, and under the 
most favourable circumstances ; the adjustments of 
the whole instrument being frequently examined, 
and the level applied to the telescope, reversed at 
most of the obser\'ations. . For the line of collima-p 
tion, as these correctioAs depend on having a well- 
defined object, I fixed a bamboo upwards of a mile 
distant from the observatory tent, and tied round 
it several narrow stripes of black silk, one of which 
was near the horizontal wire when the axis of the 
telescope intersected the staff after being brought 
to a level by the bubble. Theii the instrument 
being adjusted, and the telescope directed to the 
bamboo, being perfectly level, and the wire of the 
micrometer in the piece* brought to the intersection 
of the cross wires, the angular distance to the 
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mark on the bamboo was measured .by the runs o^ 
that micrometer, and the wire brought back to 
the point of intersection of the other wires. The* 
circle was then turned half rpund and the telescope 
reserved or put again into the same Y s. The level* 
ling adjustment was then made, and the angular 
distance from the intersection of the wires to the 
black mark again taken, half the difference be* 
'tween which and the former was of course the er» 
ror of coUimation. This error was repeatedly re- 
duced till it became very small, half by the finger 
screw of the clamp to the semicircle, and half by 
the adjusting screws to the levelling rotis. After 
that, the remaining error was repeatedly examined 
and found to be 2", 36 to be subtracted from the 
elevations and added to the depressions* avhen the 
telescopy is in the ordinary position, or when the 
semicircle and microscope are on the left hand ; 
but vice versa when in the contrary position. ‘Thes^ 
errors of the semicircle and line of coUimation being 
opposite, the result from comparison will he, *“ That 
when elevations or depressions 'atc taken wlth*the se- 
micircle, 1'26'" must be addc^l to the former, and 
subtracted from the latter.” 

And that when the elevations and depressions 
are taken by the micronieter in the eye piece 2'',36 
must be deducted from the elevations and added to 
the depressions. 

Tlie micrometer in the focus of the eye-glass of 
the transit telescope is the same in all respects as 
the one mentioned jby Gcne^l Roy, that is to say, 
the circle or scale is divided into one hundred divi- 
sions, and there is a nonius fixed, to the upper part 
of the telescope, whicli defines the revedutions 6f 
.the micrometer as far as ten for the elevations and 
ten for the depressions. The following experimduCs 
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have been made with the same marked bamboo, 
for ascertaining the value of these divisions, and it 
has been found that seven revolutions and 61,4 di- 
visions are equal to tei\ minutes on the limb of the 
semicircle so that one division is equal to ,788 of 
a second. 


TABLE 


Of experiments for determining the valuation of the 
revolutions and divisiofis on the micrometer' in the 
^e-piece of the telescope. 



Hence one secon<I win be equal to 1,269 divisions. 

One minute 75,72 ditto. 

Ten minutes 757,2 ditto. 


SECTION IV. 

Andes taken with the large theodelite between 
97'^Stptember 1802, and lath of Aprils 1803. 

AT THE NORTH END OF THE BASE. 

Between And Observed Angles. 

* a o t tt 

***Sm£c } Mount Station, . . . 91 09 04 

• Perumbauk hill, . . 09 47 58,9 

PtfIMifolliir hill, mount station, . . . 81 21 05,2 
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AT TU£ SOUTH END OF THZT BASE. 

Between And Observed Angla* 

^Th^b^! Mount station, . . 11 19 32,5 

Perumhauk hill, . . 1 1 3 56 47,3 
Mount station, ditto, 102 37 14,8 


AT THE HOUNT STATION. 

^ Uie ba"c } South cud ofthc base, 77 31 23 
. Pcrumbauk hill, . . 88’ 06 38,8 

.0 35 ,8,9 

Perwnbauk hill, Mmgot station, . . 30 03,6 

• MullapodeMxW, ... 63 30 18,2 


AT PERUMBAUK HILL. 


North end of 1 
the base, 3 

South end of 7 
the base, 1 
Mmgot station, 

MuUapode hill, 


South eud of tlic base, 56 15 86 

t 

Mount station, . . . 10 32 16,8 


ditto, 6*6 47 42 

ditto, 36 58 15,1 


Coenooiraunm hill, 59 43 12,9 
Mullapode h \\\^ .... 42 52 13,9 
Cootmaaucum hilj, . 16 56 59 


AT MUXGOT STATION. 

Perumbauk hill, Coonooaaueum hill, 88 03 47,6 
Mullapode Jn\l \, ... 79 08 56,4 


MuUapode h\\\, 7h/»/ra^ station, . .* 124,40 24,$ 

Mmnoor station, ditttf, 75 95 54,8- 

Mount station, Perumbauk hill, . . 56 31 41,7 
MuUapode hill, Mumoor stztion, . 49 14 29,4 
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At itOLLATODE Hltl. 

* B^men And Obteroed Angies. 

• ^ o / // 

PentmhaukYixW, CoonoawawntmYiiWf 139 S9 07,8 
Co^^aucum | jtation, . 81 21 03,0 

Tani^ay station, ditto, 52 53 20,0 

Muv^ot station, . . 28 17 36,7 

AT MUNNOOR STATION. 

Mungot station, Coonoowauc imlalX, . 100 27 11,4 


MuUapode, 49 34 32,4 

Tandray station, . . 44 15 34,9 

MuUapodeyiili, ditto, 93 50 05,9 

Coonoowaucum hill, 50 52 39 

> • 


. AT TANDRAY STATION. 

Mut^oi Staton, Munnoor staiaon, . 60 18 30,7 
MuUapodelniiW, ... 27 02 00,1 

jlftmnoor station, ditto, 33 16 30,8 

MuU(^(Ae}xi\\, Urrttmbaucum\i\\\, 94 00 01,7 
Poonauk hill, .... 80 48 38,8 

' AT VRRUltBAUCOM HILL. 

MttUe^odehkW, Tandray station, . . 43 02 50 
Poonauk hill, .... 1 1 1 52 28,9 

t 

AT POONAUK HILL. 

JlMfi^hill, UrrvmbaucumlaAl, 39 25 15,6 
* Tandray statXon, . . 27 13 47,4 

MaumdooriaxVL, . . . 49 19 0,46 



AT POOtlAVK BtLLt 


Between 

And ObteroedAngke, 

0 f ^ • 

AUacoer hill, 

Pm/ree Staton, . . .* 
Urrwmbaucum hill, . 

89 58 57,5 
98 18 50,7. 


AT ALLACOOlt HILL. 


PoonatA hill, 

PtfiOve Station, . . 

UrrumbaucuM hill, 

91 88 19' 

110 08 88, Hi 


AT »AUDR££ STATION. 


Poonauk hill. 

AUacoor hill, .... 

64 44 58,1 


AT MULLAPOOE HILL. 


Poonauk hill, 

• 

Tandrau station, . . 
Urrundtaucum hill, . 
Maumdoor hill, . . . 

71 39 86,5 
V8 48 18,6 
4B 08 19 


Tandrm station, Vrrumbaucum hill, . 4S 57 07t9 
Pem^aucum-^ Mowbray’s house, . 35 17 00* 

MaumdoorMiW, C<trr«mgooly\ii\\\t . 45 48 00,5 


AT MAUMDOOIl HlLIf 

MuUapode hili, Poonauk hill, .... 78 38 40 
Carrat^ooly hill, . . 69 50 ffl,5 
Carra^^o^YAXXtJVontty hm 44^81,6 

A1 CARRAIfCOOLr HIUIm 

MulbpodehxW^ Maumdoor MiW^ . .* 64 
il/ntfiRi/oor hill, JVontty )sa\\, .... *80 57 88».S 

Pemacoi/ hill, ditto, 88 39 88,6 

V€Uai^<,aud\A\\, . . 96 40 8^ 

• • 

AT WORITTT HILL. 

Girmi^oo/jfhUl, JSfiiMRd^biU, < *. *. 54 iS 

PenmiCMY hill, . 30^85 OK 
Penmocoj/ hill, CoMm hill, ^ . 17 46 lOlf 

VoL. VIII. M »* 



"* '*“'*•**»«•*» Am**™ 

■ Cmm hHl ST**^^*’ ••••»« 51 
»M«ir«»J)iiii.cs.,^^ M ij „;« 

«*«>. di«.,.. ■ 


14,4 

ditto, . gg 
■*’’ VSllUVOC/OD Hnjj^ 

'£aS.«,.i;»;;g 

eon,... Km»Wl.i||, . . , 

Newmiioii on { ^ •'»''<>» « M i^ 

S(ationneari&„„tf;^ TO |s 



icERiiiiii 

Biiwm Atid ^ " ^dt^vmi^4ngl^"'- 

Stationn«tfJf«>ra/iV»«l 45-^9 

Ch^dud 8ta. l ye oa 

tioq, ... 5 

AT MYLUM STATION. , . 

PcmacmVhill, Cher^caud ^ty>a, . 4S9 85 ^8 
Afooratim atitlon, . 73 Q9 5A^. 
WorittylixW, .... 46 8Ji. .| l^ 


AT CHENGCAUD STATION. 


Pcnnocoi/ bill, station. . . 21 04 26}$|. 

Mooratan station, . 51 49 0.3,6 

"trSST} ditu,...!. «08a5^ 

CNMum hiU, . ditto, ..... 49 S4 85,75 

• , 


AT THE STATION OF OBSEEVATION AT TEWANDE*-. 

FOOEUM HILL. • 

***"} italion, 4S 08 

near^ Tnp-> 


gation, 

Febnuuy 9, 
* 4, 

^9 

7, 

. 9, 
10, 
3 1 


U 99 43,25 
• 44,9 

44,83 
* 40,5 
48,8. 
39,6 
43,67 


?r 


Referring IJahton 



104 ' MCAfUAEM£trT OP AV AM OlT TMt 

lElie anj^ in ^nerat have been taken three and 
fo)^ times^ and every time that the olnect eras oh* 
satvodf both microscopes were read ofr thrice and 
two separate field books kept for making out the 
angles. What are here recorded, are the means 
taken from the two books. In case a difference in 
those angles, noticed at the time, left any reason 
toAuspect an ciror in the instrument, the division 
betn^n the dots was carefully examined, as welt 
as those to the right and letf, and if any error was 
discovered, allov'ance was made accordingl} . 


SECTION V. Tbia WOLFS. 

N(ttth End of the Base fro n the South End of the 
fiase 4(X)06,4. 


0. 

Sutiai^ 

c 

OWnred 

Auglei. 

Difl: 

II 

Error. 

Anglos for 
caladatioD. 

Distances 
in feet. 

• 

1 V Ui 1 \ n Tj 

9 t ft 

91 09 04,0 

11 19 39,5 
77 31 93.0 

ft 

—.03 

-.02 

-.03 



0 / w 

91 0 *) 04.2 

11 19 32 . e 
77 31 33.3 

« 



179 59 59.5 

,08 

M 

s 

150 00 09 



Mount station 















KEftiiMM.fr T . 


No. 

StKtiOIII. 

Obsenrod 

AiiKlles* 

DWk 

ft 

II 

Emr. 

• 


tUitaaMi 

3. 

North end of the 
base, 

Perumbauk hill, 
Mount tlatiQu, 

» • H 

81 91 05,9 
10 39 16,8 
88 06 38.9 

-,03 

-,03 

-,03 



« a ^ 

81 91 054 
10 38 16,8 
88 U6 38.1 

:* l 

• 



ISO 00 00,9 

,08 

,os 

+.1 

180 



Mount station from 

1 North end of the base, 

[ Perumbauk hill, - - , 

8046,7 

4340S.4 

South Knd of the Base from Mount Station 409(75,8. 'j 

4. 

South end of thi 
base, 

Mount station, 
Perumbauk htU, 

Q t U 

103 37 14,8 
10 35 13,9 
0 0 0 

tr 

■ 

— ,ofl 
-.-.08 
|-,oi 



. M 

109 37 14,7 
10 39 19.6 
M> 47 39,4 

• 



1 1 

180 * 

1 


• 

Perumbauk frotg 

w 

( South end of the base, 

( Mount station, • « 

3l8»i 

«M06;i 


T 


It appears from examining the above*tnan§^fi, 
that there is a diifercnce in the cUsttmce from th* 
north end of the base apd Moui^t station, by t^ 
first and second tiiangles, and al<W) a difiifrence in 
the distance from tlic south end of tlie base to Pe* 
rumbauk hill. It may be necessary to notice here, 
that there >ras great difficulty in taking all these 
angles, on account of the very thick vapour winch 
constantly float&d near the surface of the fiat where 
the base fine runs, almost immediately after dav*> 
light, to veiy near the time of son-setting. 
t& angles, and particularly at the north and 8<yu& 
end of the base line, have been repe^dly taken, 
and the only thne when the flag-stalF speared dta* 
tinctly, was in the morning of the 7tb of Ociober, 

M » 













16$^ mamrmtitarr xrr ait avc «« tax 

vrhea I observed the polar star at the soutb end of 
the base line. ' 

• 

It was discovered, tha^ at Perumhauk hill, chere 
bad been an error in reading olf the south end of 
the base, most probably of 10" from the microme- 
ters, as all the angles which had a i^cference to that 
point, exceeded what they ought 'to have been by 
tenw twelve seconds. In consequence of this dis- 
agreement, 1 chose to take the supplemental angle 
in the second and fourth triangles, after the other 
angles had been corrected. The distance of the 
north end of the base from Ptrumbauk, as deter- 
mined in the second triangle, bei ^ taken as a base 
in the third triangle, wherein the three angles Have 
been observed to determine the rlistance from Pe~ 
rumbauk to the Mount, and from the north end of 
the base to* the Mount, it appears that the fatter 
distance I'omcs out within 0,4 of a foot to what 
had been brought by the first triangle; and that 
the distadee from the south end of the base to Pe- 
rumbauk bill, derived from the .second and fourth 
triangles, differ only ,1^ of a foot. The distance 
from the Mount to Perumbauk being that from 
Vhich all the operations are to commence, I wished 
to be as particular as possible in determining it, 
sand the results from the third and fourth triangles 
make it 43495,4 and 43495,5, differing only one- 
tenth of a foot. ' 


Mount station from Perumbauk Hill 4349^,4. 


JSio. 

• 

' 

Observed 

Angles. 

DiC 

» 

i| 

firmr. 

f 

Angles (or 
caI<^tioiu 

Dutances 

inlAset. 

s.‘ 

Mount station, 
Pe/umhmk hill, 
Siwgot ctatlfin. 

a , / « 

93 30 03, a 
36 58 15,1 
50 31 41,7 

■ 

si 


1 

0 / « 

93 30 03,4 
36 58 15 
50 31 41,6 



1 

ISO 0 0,4 

-,34 

m 


180 



^Mungot station from 


56393,1 

33886,8 














jiEKiiMAlr«lr¥4fem«r«»AiOMllAtlfKi. Iff 
Penimbttuk JRfitf frm Midirgiftt 4Mf*M 



ObMmd 

Augtes. 




Ai^for 


0 / // 


PerumboHkhlW, 42 52 13,9 -^*16 
6. Mufigot itation^ 79 08 56,4 — ^,25 
MulStpddt hiW, j7 58 51,5 *^,17 


42 52 
79 08 
57 58 51 


|1S0 0 0l,8 | — ,58t .591 -f l,4j 

u j i. II i Prrumbauk bill, - • 


Perumbauk Hill from Mullapode Hill 65S0d,8. 




0 / // 

M 

P^riwlbttnriun 



hill, 

16 so 59 

+.3 

Mulkpode hill, 
CoorUHi/tomi.um 

139 29 7,8 

-.9 

hill, 

0 0 0 


t 



1 

CormooitHiurum hill from 


Perumbauk hill 


I 

Jllullapocle Hill from Cuoqioowauuum Hill 47088,5. 


0 9 9* 

81 21 09;8 


0 / » \ m 


Mkpnde hill, 81 21 03,0 -*,2 
8. Coonoawaucum 

hill, 0 0 0 -,I0 

Uanoor station, 50,52 39,0 • 


47 46 f8,3 
50 52 38,9 

180 00 00,0 


, - , , t S ^vHappie litHi • - 44944,4 

Manoor station from | Cooiiooiwimcu^* hill, - 60006,6 


M4 











9$$ MtMAtmxMxwr w Av AMC <nr rax 

t 

MoUapbde Hiflfrom Mungot ttation 45109,5. 



Observed 

Angles. 


Dift >£!! Eiror, 


0 / /' I // 


MvUapoie h\\\^ 81 10 56,^ —A' 

Mwngot bUtiou, 49 14 229,4 — ,1 
d/MinuNn* station^ 49 34 3i,4 — ,1 

17Q 59 jR.6^«-,48 



Mumoor station from | *. 


441)44,3 

5i>(>33,t> 


Mvllapodeim, 28 17 36,7 +.04 
10. Mungat btatioib 124 40 24,2 — ,6 
Ttmirag btation, 27 02 00,1 —,i 

180 0 01 r 



rowfroy bUtioD from J 


81731,9 

47105,3 


Mullapodc Hill from Munnoor station 44944,3. 



il/i(%NMfrhiII, 

0 / « 

52 53 20 


11. 

s 

1 

1 

93 50 5,9 



Tandray station, 

33 16 30,8 

-.1 



179 59 56,7 



Tandray station from ^ 

1 



o * *f 

5e 53 21 
93 50 08 
33 16 31 


Munnoor station, 

















^ Mungot statioujhufi MctgtQor ii^33,7. 


1 


Observed 

Angles. 

IB 

11 

Error* 

} AnKleeibr 
calo^tioQ* 



Diflttcee; 

ttleeti 

Mungot sfation, 
Munnoor station, 
Xondray station, 

0 / // 

75 e.-. 54,S 
44 15 J4,y 
GO 18 30,7 

// 

— ,3 


s 

0 / 0 ' 

75 «5 54,5 
44 15 d$ 
60 18 30.5 

> 

• * ' 

47ltoji 
653e5,4 
£ 

ISU 00 00,4 



— 9 
»•* 

ISO 

Tondray station from 

[ Mungot hill, - - - 
[ Munnoor station. 


In tlie (jiiadralateral formed by MuUapode hlU, ^ . 
Mungot liili, Mtmmr station, and Tandray sta- i ‘ 
tion, the side MuUapode and Tandrayijis common ’ ! 
to the tenfh anci eleventh triangles, the first o£ f 
whicfi gives it 8 1 73 1, .9 feet, and the latter 81732,7 * 
feet, the mean of which is 81732,3 feet, which be- f ’ 
comes the base tor extending the triangles westerly, j 
These results appear to be sufficiently correct, since T 
the bases on which the two triangles have t)een , 
formed,* were derived from the different sides of ! , 
the triangle Pa'umb'iuk Rill, Mungot hill, and ' 
MuUapode hill, viz. one from the side Mulkpede 
hill mid Mungot hill, the other from the aide Mul- 
lapode hill and Perumbauk hill, on which was com-* 

E uted the side MuUapmdf hill ainl Coomawauam 
ill, and from that a^n the side MuUttpodt hill 
and Munnoor station, which, however, came out , 
the same as when obtained from the distance Muir ' 
lapode hill and Mimgot bill, 

■i. 

It will also ajlpear tha^ in the triangle computed , 
on the base Mungot hill and Mwmoar station, tbpit f 
each of the sides, Muwnoof station and Taundripy ^ 

~ station, and Mungot and Tandray beedme common 
to Uie triangles, MuUypode hill, Alumwor and Tatr 











dreu MuU&podt hill, Moi^t and Tandray, 
each to each, and that in the first case, there k-a, 
difference of and in the second of of j/i‘oot 
ITiese circumstances will. I conceive, piove the 
operations to be sufficiently satisfactoiy. 

Mullapode hill from Tandray station 81732,3. 


Stations. 

Observed 

B 

a 

*w 

Error. 

Angles fnr 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

Afttllrtpodc hilJ, 
Tandray station^ 
Urrumbaucum, 

0 / // 

42 57 07,9 
94 00 01,7 

43 02 so 

/ 

-.4 
— .8 
-.4 



H 


* 

179 59 59,6 


1.6 

-.2 

180 


Urrumbaucum from 

( Mullapode hiU„ • - 
\ Tondmjy station, • 

1 19444,7 
81587,1 

0 

Uullapodt^ hill> 
Tandray station, 
Poonauk ihuikk, 

or// 

71 39 26,3 
60 4S 45.7 
27 31 47,4 

V 

-1,1 

-1,3 

—0.8 



o * n 

71 39 25,2 
so 48 44,4 
27 31 50,4 



179 59 59,4 


ig 

—3,8 

180 



Poonauk hill from 

( Mullapode hill, - - 
( Taniroy station. 

174555.7 

167839.7 


Poodauk hUhfrom Urrumbauoum hill 90339,4. 


PoomakYi\\\, - 
Urrumbaucum^ 
AtticuorM, - 

0 S Sf 

32 18 50,7 
0 0 0 
110 8 22,3 

H 

— .1 

-,5 


V 

0 f if 

32 18 51 

37 32 47 

no 8 22 



* 

0,07 

. 


t 

, 

AlUcoor hill from 

( Poonauk hill, - - 

[ Urrumbaucum hill, • 


58«3S.4 

51436,9 



















MEftiof All ov m eftAtff Iflf 

Foonauk hiU Jirm AUloDor kij^ 5869(ii44 



Mullapode hill from Urrumbaucum 11 9444, 7< 



Mullapode hill frorn Poonauk7u7/ 174555. 




















Carrangooly hiU from Maumctoor hill 1 10S82,4. 


* 

Carrangooly htll^ 
Mmmdoor hill^ 
)yooritiy hilt, 

0 ' * 

80 37 28,3 
44 46 21,6 
54 36 13,1 

H 

- 1,1 
- ,7 
-.7 



o ''* 

80 37 27 
44 46 20,5 
54 36 12,6 

^ ’ c 

• 


180 00 03 


2,5 

+ .5 

180 



ll'ooritty hiP from 

»» 

J Carrangooly hill, - 
( Maumdoor liill, - - 

95282,8 

133481,5 


Wooritty hiU from Carrangooly hill d5£82,8. 























HERIDtA'V ON THE tOAtt dV tXfliMIAIlDil. 19% 

Carrangooly hiU from Permocoil hUl 134286,4. 


1 

mm 

Ohi6rv«l 

Angles. 

Die 

II 

£ci»r. 

catcuInttoB. 

# 

Diitanfes 

inleet 

I 

CarrangoMy hill, 
PermacoU hill, 
Pellutigcaud 

0 * • 

30 40 38,0 
38 58 33,4 
114 31 15,4 

—0,1 

—0,1 



0 / / 

36 40 36 
38 58 33 
114 31 t3 


■ 


180 00 07,0 

1 


+ 5.6 

180 00 00 

• 

1 


FcUungcaud from 

( Carrangooly hill, - 
1 Permtvoil hill, - - 

71.374,3 

88004,> 

i 


Permacoil hill fi'om Vellungcaiul hill^BSQQ^7. 


i 

Permacoil hill, 
P’tUungcnud, 
New sUlioii, 

9.) 39 08, S 
37 15 17,4 
0 0 0 

a 

-.3 



0 • 1 • 

OS 29 08 
87 r> 17 

44 15 3» ' 

• 

^ 

1 ' 

• 

i 

■ 

m 

1 


1.6' 

1 

180 00*09 

( ( 
t 

1 

XT . 1 1 iw 4 Pf^rmacoil hill, - - 

Now sUliun on red hdl fron.’ . 

— a 

I 76334,1k 
13471^ 












Vfit Wtuivtnmtttfl (»r an a*c on ths 
Permacotl hit from Cooaum Aitf 45150,5. 



Permaccil hill from Wooritty hiU 68041,5. 



















Cooniuo hiUfrmJirst Fls^ mrtdIM S7S67,7- 



Permacoil HillJromtkeMarsfaliononredhill76ti5^,U 



»0 
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Cbonum JMfrom Mooratan station 56538,5. 


i i 


Slatioai. ^ 

Obnervtd 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Cffonum hill, 
il/nonzfait^ldtion, 
Ckeng^aud sU- 
^tion. 

O'# 

0 0 0 
54 33 15 

40 34 35,7 

0 

^ n 

S'* 

-.9 




Ch ngcaud bUtion fiom | 



180 00 00,0 
Coonum hill, - • - 60654^3 


Mooratan station from Chen^coud station 7S253,8. 


I SaJcleagicaiui sto< 

c tk». 


a » 0 

0 

64 43 3S,5 

-.5 

66 8 35,' 

-,5 

40 8 53,4 

* 

-,4 

180 00 7,6 

1,4 


64 4^ 35 

66 S 33 
^ 8 53 



— . , ^ { Motyratan ^iiAxwi, - 873o0,7 

Trmndrpoorum fron. J 


•The angles have been taken with much caic. and 
I bHitvc with as nnich accuracy as the natiiic of 
su<^ a’)>roces8 admits of; dilhcultv, howexcr, 3ciy 
frcqqbntly arose from the haziness of the weather, 
which rendered the objects at the veiy distant 
pointo.flpetremeiy <lull, and occasioned some irregu- 
larity in the angles. Whenever that liappened, 
the observations were dften repiJated, ami in case 
any <wie, in particular, was different fiom the 
so much as ten seconds, it was rejected till 
the three asigles of the triangle had been ob*ifiv- 
cd. If the sum of these angles was neai what it 










te ght to be, no further nofico 4iketo of it; 

t should the sum of the three angke he nearer 
the*tf^th by taking it into the accchint, and that 
there appealed an irregulaii^y in the gther two ob> 
served angles, I liave made it a rule to take each 
observed angle as a coirect one, and divide tile ex- 
cess or defect between the other two, and then 
compute fiom the given side the other two sides; 
and after doing the same thing with each of the 
angles successively, a mean of the sides thus brought 
out was taken, which, to certain limits, will al- 
ways be near the tiuth. I then varied the selec- 
tion ot the obsened angles, rejecting such as I 
liad leasoii to doubt; and by collecting them, and 
computing the two lequiicd sides of tiie trianrie»« 
those which ga\e the sides ncaiest to«.what had 
been brought out by the other method, were adopt* 
ecJ^Pt*the eiioi be what it would. This^ however, 

' raiely happened ; and when it did, great 
caution was used ; and no angle was rejected 
out some reason appealed to lender it wubtful. 

In conbeting the observed angles to obtain those 
made by the chords, 1 have used the foi inula giv^m 
by the Astronomer Royal, in his demonstratiOiikoiif 
M. Dr Laaibbu’s pioblem, which appears'in the 
Philosophical Transactions foi 17^7- The spheti- 
cal excess is of couise had. from the well knosyn 
method of dividing the’ aica of tiie trian^ In 
square seconds, by the number of seconds in ^e 
equal to ladius, where the number of feet in a ee- 
cond may be had by using the depee as has.been 
commonly applied to the mean ^nere, or the mean 
between the degreb on the mendian and Its per- 
pendicular. This being of no furtiier use than to 
check any error that might happen in computing 
the corrections for the angles. * 

In converting the sides of the triangles into arc^ 
Vot. Vllf N 



^ counted ^r evecy 

B lyeri^af^ ta its ptrpendic^r 
fk^liklllilip^dy vopse dtamstm. w^re in the ;^t9 
^ one to UQ>S7^ which is derived fiom djd^ing the 
d^ee on the xeeridki^ in latitude ^0* 41 ' to be 
^8dly and the de^e perpendicular diereto 6l 1 8!S» 
in the same ladtuoe. These data would give the 
meridional degree in latitude Id*, to he doi^l, 
V)4 the de^ee p^pendicular equal 60957, which, 
howev^, is not the case; but no sensible error will 
arrive in maJdag tliose corrections from taking the 
V^s a fenr seconds more or less^than the truth. 

SECTION VI. 

Jledheritw ^tAe dutemces to the meridian ^^Trivan- 
^jponine, for determning the length ^ the ter- 
fwtnat arc. 

„ rides, of the great triangles, from which ttih 

is deriw(k felling v^ery nearly in the same me* 
ndian,. w^not more than Iddd^S feet west from 
the menoian of Trhand^rum, the south extre> 
of, the arc, there required no reference to any 
l|mpdthasisQf theearthr's figure for getting the exact 
between the par^lels, so that the latitude 
^int nrhete a great circle felling from the stn> 
of ohservarijm near Faudree, \yill cut, the me* 
rildH\9 of t^rmmd^rm at right angles, may be de* 
tqratiQed. sufegient accuracy by computing 
andthadiitances,ufhen i^ucedtothi 
mhridiaia (the distance from Trime^o/nm tp 
Camma hUl excepted;) ma^ be considered as the 
area on thexnmridwq, and therefore the 
themselves may be had, hy allowing 60494 
mm to the 4og^ as had beos obtrined from, 
, $.siim of those redneed distances, tbe.smn rimm* 
Are of all these arcs will mshe tii 4 whole; mem* 
dional arc, which is a nearer approximation to the 



f 

THE NORTHINGS RENUCEl^ TO ARC9. 

7Vn'ff»(/e/wr»m to Coomtm hill, . . 

Caotium hill to fVooritty fi liii, . vxmiAi 
IVoorittyXwW to Maunm()f)0, . 153413,15 
hiU to statiofl, 51147'8,57\ 

Length of the terrestrial arc, . . . 



Or fathoms, 

■_ . » if 1* 
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tiotu kg tke Zenith Sector for the taiitudfi if 
»|5jx?audree oM the station netzr Trivand6po- 

W rumj and we ler^h f the cekstial arc.— ' 

' The zenith sector, with which these observations 
have been taken, was made by Mr. Ramsdkn, 
■and is the one alluded to by General Ror, in the 
PJiilosophical Transactions for 1790, being then 
unfinished. The radius of the arc is five feet, and 
arc itself is of that extent to take in nine de- 
ei^'On each side of the zenith. It is divided into 
degrees, and smaller divisions of 20’ each, which 
are numbered. Each of these last is again subdi- 
into four, of 5' each. The micrometer which 
moves the telescope and arc, is graduated to se- 
conds, and one revolution moves the arc over 
OS'”,, but the scale being large, a small ^rac- 
d^a second can be easily defined. The cbu 
^"fiti^tion, and improvements to the zenith sector, 
iue-so well known, that a minute descnption of it 
here wquld be unnecessary. It will therefore suffice 
to 8^, that as far as so delicate an instrument can 
%l; managed in a portable observatory, or travel- 
3vqig tent, which never can offer the advantages of 
4:;fi3ced,„ well contrived building, I have every rea- 

ig^^to be satisfied with it. 

- . 

1 ink time 1 commenced observing at Paudree sta- 
fSohriMras during the lieavy part of the monsoon, 
which occasioned frequent interruptions : and al- 
^^^gh I had intended observing by at least three 
jjpCd: stars, 1 only succeeded to my satisfaction in 
^ich was Aldeha^an. With that star I had a 
i&^hate succession for about sixteen nights ; some 
Ibw! of those observations \;^eing less favourable than 
tdk otherSf were r^cted, and the rest, from which 
t^latimde was determined, appear in the following 
fabk^arranged in the order in which they were taken. 
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. During the time I was at mMiT 

CuddalorCj the vreather was settled Ad serene, and 
the nights perfectly clears so that 1 had an unli- 
mited choice of stars, but having been suco^ful 
with Jldebarott, I chose that star for detemuiiaiig 
the length of the arc. 

As I consider the celesti^ arc more likely 
erroneous than any tcrrestiial measurement, 1 liavt 
thought it necessaiy to g^ve some account of the 
manner of observing and of adjusting the instru- 
ment, for after two years experience, I have found* 
that notwithstanding the gicat poweia of the zeaiA 
sector, extreme delicacy and attention are requi» 
site to render the observations satisfactory. The 
following method of aryustment I haveijways ptaq- 
After having bi ought the vertical afte 
nearly to its true ]>osition by the adjusting screWalt 
the bottom, or so that the ire of the plummet 
would bisect the same dot when the telescqie was 
moved to the opposite side, or half round on the 
axis, I then examined whether the dot at the cen- 
tre of the horizontal axis was bisected, and whether 
the wire moved in the vertical plane clear of 'the 
the axis ; for unless it be perfectly free, alf the ob- 
servations will be false. When 1 had bisected the 
dot^ 1 either took out the microscope and |^ked 
obliquely, or did the same by a mamifyiujr g)eM^ 
and by that m^ans I could discover the smallcit pfe- 
rallax. If it admitted being brought nearer to 
axis, it was done; but 1 found from expefSence, 
that it was more eligible tojeave the wire at a sen- 
sible distance than to bring it very near. Having 
satisfied myself in this particular, X Examined wiA 
the microscope again in fPont, moved the Wire freely 
in the vertical ^ane, and then bisected the di(»t» 
Tlie telescope was then moved, so that the wire 
was brought over the dot zero on the arc, and the 
same precaution used with reqiect to the wire mov- 
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iig fMe t!he arc; and liere, as well as above, I 
Aimd it bestt to allow a sensilde distance between 
wire and the arc. 


The mierosoQM by which the upper dot in the 
horizontal axis is examined, being fixed by the 
qiaker, the axis of vision is of coiuse at light angles 
to'the vertical plane, a^d will meet that plane in the 
fan^ of the axis, but the lower micioscope is move* 
able, and requires care to fix it so as to ha\ e the 
wire in the axis of vision, and be free fioin the 
efifects of parallax, this I have done by moving it 
aleng the brasis plate in fio > of the arc, till the 
wire ap^ared free from cuivaturc, and then ad- 
justed tne dot. In tliesc late observations, 1 have 
generally ipade the final adjustment by tlie heht of 
nwax taper, for the wind being sometimes hi^'a^ d 
jSKMibk^nie, I found theie was much irregulaiity 
in the observations, until I adopted tliat methoil 
I theiei&fe dosed the doois and w indows of the ob- 
wrvetofy tent, so as to have a perfect^ stillness 
wit^n. The distanccuof tbewiie from “the axis 
•ild the arc is likewise better defined by a taper by 
uot&dng the shadow in moving tlie light to the 
wgbt a:^ left 


in fbeing the instrument for the star, great care 
was ^en to have it placed in the meridian, which 
was acme by a mark at near the dis^ce of a mile, 
^generally oae of my small flags), the polar star, 
|avi^ beoi previously observed by the large the* 
afleiiite for that purpose* The tdescope was then 
goerved in thevertkal till the wife of the phimmet 
unaat the aeirest divtsion on either litnih to the 


gnith disjtaiueof the staf, whidi could always be 
imrlp knewax The micrometer, having been put 
haicto^ waa fuanly. seaewed, and the £>t on the 
fobtuarefiitty bisected, the instmiramit was turned 
iotf rennid; the ai^tznent examined and cqrrect- 
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' ed, if veoesnxy. Hiat bding ^ degrees 
and minutes, &c. on the ard wetelo^iioWQ^ w 
Was also the )>artioalair divinon on thhidicmiiieter 
scak^ at erbidi the index stood, and \he £hlMtMNMd 
part of a division in case Idwre were any. fii tUa 
state every thing renuuned to within fifteen or 
twenty minutes of the time the star was to 
when I repaired to the tcnl^ and i^in tncanmod 
whether the wire bisected tho dot; if it did nMv 
instrument was again adjusted to the samh dot^ Mid 
the lioiizontal axis also examined by the upper mi* 
croscopc, all this being done, the sector was pladed 
in the meridian. 

When the star entered the field of view, the mi* 
crometer was moved gently till the sta^ Was near 
rii ^ ho r izontal wire, but not bisected tijl it etara 
rSfor the vertical, that the micrometer miia|(t hot 
be turned back, but continue moving in tm sS 
direction. This 1 did to avead any false jmotion 
in the micrometer screw, and I was fed to tiuh 
precaution by the reptoted experiments I had made 
in examining the divisions on the arc, for it some- 
times happened after moving the arc over one of 
tlie divisions till the wire Imected the tidst dbt; 
and then turning it back again, that the index ef 
the micrometer was not at the same second, but 
had passed over it perhaps *one, and sometitn^ two 
Seconds ; but by moving over the next five minuDM 
in the same direction, we number of revolttdoiie 
and seconds were always what they ought to 
to some very small fraction. This anomaly,* how- 
ever, only h^pened in somessituatioas of tlfe teteW^ 
and to avoid any errors arinog thercft«% I adopt* 
ed the above method, , * 

The xenith distance of the star hmng* now had, 
on one part of the arc or limb, after the anose pn>< 
cess haa been gone throng next n^^t, with 
regard to tiic wj ustment , the da nth ^ s faace wa$ 
, N4 
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talEen on the otMr part of the arc, by turning the 
siistrumrnt half round on its vertical axis. The 
mean of thesfc two was therefore the true observed 
nnith distant, and half the difference was the error 
of coJlimation. For applying these to the purpose 
in question, the mean of the zenith distances being 
corrected for lefi action, the declination of the star 
for each 6f these nights, was corrected for nutation, 
aberration, &c. to me (time of observation, and the 
ntftan of the two-taken for deteimining the latitude. 

In this manner has the whole series of ohsei ra- 
tions been continued, by turning the sector half 
round every night, for tfie ^'urpose of obseu ing on 
opposite p^ts of the arc, and each coinpaied with 
its preceding and siicceeding one. In pui suing this 
method, it was unnccessai y to notice the e»r.''* of 
^coUimation for any other purpose than as a tester 
*&e re^larity of the observations ; for until they 
became, uniform, no notice was taken of the zenith 
distances, concluding that theie had been some 
mismiuiagement, or some detect in the adjustment. 

The following tables contain the observations by 
the* star Aldebaran, for determining the length of 
the arc.'^ 


Observations at th^ station near Paudree. 


Dty of the month. 

Mean of the rr 
nith distance 
on tachaic. 

Mean of tlif 
corrected lie 
clindtioiib. 

Latitude. 

f 

o / ff 

oft/ 

o # // 

Ncfo. 83d and 84t1i, 

2 46 39, 5 

16 06 20,70 

13 19 43,30 

24th and SSth, 

3 4H 33,46 

16*06 20,69 

13 19 48,33 

85th and Sbth, 

3 46 31,78 

16 06 30,68 

13 19 48,90 

30th and ik Dee, 

3 46 31,60 

16 06 30,61 

13 19 49,01 ! 

Dee. l8t and 8d, 

3 46 33.60 

16 06 20,60 

13 19 48,0 

9d ^d 3d, 

3 46 33,90 

16 06 20,58 

13 19 47,68 

I 18th and 13th, 

3 46 30,96 

16 06 20,39 

13 19 49.43 

13th and I4th, 

2 46 28,57 

16 06 20,36 

13 19 51,79 

Error of col* ) 
lima.apiiliea.j''™' 

2 46 39,71 

16 06 19,64 

13 19 49,93 


Mpan 13 19 49,01S 








MERiMAir OX THX coaW ov ixniteiJkXM]:. TBS 
Ohteratium at the station mar iVtvand e poyttni. 


Day of tlie month 



IjiliMt. 

Ftbruary lOth ami lUh, 
nth and 13th, 
13(11 and l4th, 
1 ith and 1 Stii, 
15th and 16th, 
Kith and 17th, 
J4th and 95th, 
^ ith and J6th, 
9(ith and 97th, 



a t !• 

11 44 50.86 
n 44 53A6 
11 44 54,83 

1 1 44 53,79 
11 44 51,06 
11 44 53,15 
11 44 53,37 
11 44 53,33 
11 44 53,33 

1 Mean 11 44 52,59} 


Latitude of the station near Paudree 13 19 49>02 - 


Latitude of the station neai Tri- 
XQH^eporum 


} 11 44 52,^9 


Difference of latitude, nearly. 1 34 ^4^ 


The latitude of a point where a great cirMe pass- 
ing thiough Paudree station, and cutting the nitv 
vuhdn of Trivandiporum at^ right angles, will be 
IS** 19 49 >02 — , fiom whicli deduct the latitude 
of the station at 7 rwandeporum, equal 1 1 " 4£r 52^59, 
will leave 1* 34' 56', 43, or T, 58233 neftrly; by 
which div idc the nutnbei of fathoms in the tertea* 
trial aic = 9^721,3266fc>&c. we shall have 1* — 
60194 fathoms, nearly, for the degree in Ufe midr 
die of the arc, or latitude 12’ 32 nearly. 


APPENDIX. 

Since the account of the meridional arc was made 
put, 1 have completed the measurement of a de- 
gree perpendicular to tlie meridian in aptitude 12* 
32' nearly, which is derived from a distance of 
iifty-five niiles and upwards, between Carar^aoly 
and Curnatighur ; two stations nearly east and 
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went ‘fifom e^h other ; ind the following trkniglhs 
Iftve berai made -use of to obtain tliat distaned 


Distance, 


clrangooly^v 


'/'om Permacoil 134236,4. 


No. 

Statiom. 

Obterred 

angta. 

Diff. 

4l 

ecu 

£mr« 

Allies for 
OMdpMBtiMI. 

Distaiicei 
in feet. 

33. 

9 

Cmngooly, 
Permactnl, 
Maittacherry ) 
Jhoeg, j 

i 

• ' 

38 00 53,47 
t03 08 30,05 

38 50 tf,44 

M 

-2,64 

-1,71 

1 

1 

• / // 

38 00 53 
103 08 27.5 ^ 

38 50 39,5 

' 208418,2 

1 131808,9 

1 

180 00 05,96 


EB! 




Carangooly from Maillacherr) Droog 208418,2. 


34. 

«- 


^ 0 / 

30 44 38,7 

105 43 14,3 
43 33 15,1 

ts 

-1,3 

-5,1 

-1,0 

n 

n 

^ 44 37,0) 891189,3 
105 43 09,0 j" 

43 33 14,0 1 


- ' 

180 00 08,1 


7,4 

+0.7 

ISO 00 00,0 { 


Ihe distance from Cumatighur to MaUkcherry 
has also been brought out from a northern series 
ctf triangles derived from the side of Poonauk hill 
and Maftmdoor hill, of the great triangle Maum- 
Poonauk, and MuUa^de bill: the triangles 
art Poonauk, Maumdoor^end HanandatmUa ; Ha- 
Mmdamutta, Maumdoot', aiod Tettoor; Telloor, Ha- 
nandamuUa and Curnatighur; Curnatighur, lel- 
loor and MaiUacherry Droog. Upon the distance 
from Curnatighur to Mtdiktcherry as a base, the 
distant from Cumol^kar to Carangooly has been 
computed, and differs* only two feet from that 
^erincd from the side Carangoofy and MaiUacherry 
Duo(^: bat th^was som^ variation hi the anglM 
taken at P/mauk hill, which renders r( doubnul, 
for the present, which to select; 1 have therefore 
rehed on the single dfstance given in the thirty- 
fourth triao^. 
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€f the Pokr Star Oiaeretdkm at^pmtun^oolf oM. 
Curnatigbur, attd the Leetgth igf a Degree, per- 
pendiadar to the Meridian, deducJd therefram, 
for the Latitude gf 32 “ 52 ' nearhf. 

As the metliod of determining the difference of 
longitude of two places, by taking the angle with 
the meridian and each station reciprocally, icquir^s 
very great accuracy, I hft«e^hou^ht it necessary 
to give an account of the observations for that pur* 
pose, and to state at the same time, the difficulty 
of taking them, particularly at Cumatigur, whose 
great height subjected it to a constant hai^ess, 
whereby the blue tights at Carangoofy were repeat* 
edly fired without e^ct, appearing too fiunt to be 
seen when the wires of the telescope wd^e ilhimiu- 
atc.I : ^onie nights, however, were tavoumble, when ■ 
tlie whole of the lights were distinctly seeti^. h^. 
the anxiety, which occurs on such occasions, will 
sometimes cause irregularities in the angles.; a ffiw 
on that account, when the lights expiree^ befefe 
the obsertrations were thought sufficiently satisftc* 
tory, have been rejected- ^hose which appear in 
the following accoun^ adre such as I have aeemed 
good, though there is a gieater diffcKenes^ among 
them than 1 could have wished. But as I had no 
positive reason forsetting^em aside, I have accord* 
ingly used them ; and ha^endeavouii^d to lessen the 
error, by incrc.'isingthenumber of observations, atCo* 
rangooly, between the polar star, at its greatest west- 
pm elongation, and the refisreing lamp at Sa&miuk. 

• t 'M 

March 20 , kt the ev«ninl|^ .... 9 94 48,4 


21, 5241 

22 , .............. 52 , 8 ' 

23, 48,8 

25, 50,2 

26, 48,0 

27 46,9 

29, '45,4 
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Between the Lamp at Sallawauk and the Blue Light 
at Cumatighur. 

March 30, ... 84 38' 24", 0 
.... 23,55 

jlpril 4, . . . . 19,2 

.... 20,0 

.... 22,62 

1 

Mean 84" 38 21",87 


TABLK Containing the apparent Polar Distances 
of the Star, and the apparent Azimuths for the 
Nights of Observation ; a d also the Angles be- 
tween the rejerring Lamp and the Mendtan of 
Carangooly. 



Observfltions at Cumatighur, between the Polar 
Star, at its greatest eastern Elongation, and the 
r^erring Lamp at Maudimung^um. 


14, in the mornings 

... 82* 26' 25',6 

15,. 

25,2 

16, 

. . . 25,6 

20, 

28,29 

21, 

26,1 


3 
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Bettceen the r^erting L^ht ead BUe lightt 
at Caraogoolj. 

May 18 , 8* 35' 34", 50 

» 36,30 f 

40,10 

42 ,0 

41 ,25 

38 ,20 

.35,57 

3S ,40 


Mean 8 35 38,2G 

TABLE. Containing the apparent Polar Distances 
of the Star, the apparent Azimuths for the Time 
of’ OhwrcatioH, and also the Angles between the 
referring Lamp and the Meridian of CBrnatighur. 


U'lv 

isui 

— tia 

Appatent 
Polar diRt. 

Latitude. 

Apparent 

Aamath. 

Anomie Star 
and Lamp. 

Angle Pole 

u 

15 

lb 

1?0 

21 

• / 

1 44 36,4 

1 44 3t),78 
1 44 36,<1b 
1 44 37,68 

1 44 37,83 

■|iJ' 34' 38',87|> 

tin 

1 47 10,76 
1 47 11,15 

1 47 11,34 
1 47 12,0S 

1 47 12,2; 

0 / u 

t > 26 25,6' 
82 26 25,21 
82 26 25,6 
82 26 28,29 
t.' 26 26,1 

• ' n 

84 13 36,36 
k4 13 36,35 
84 13 36,94 
84 13 40,37 
84 13 38,35 

Mraii - ' 84 13 37,67 
Obsmed angle between the lamp and Carmqoohj, - 8 35 38,26 

Ohsprveci anc^le mendun of Curnahel^zxid Carangoolif, 92 49 15»93 


If the mean of all the angles be 'taken, tfic ob- 
seivcd angle at Carangooly, between the meridian 
and Cumalighur, will be 87* 00' 07'',54 ; and the 
obser\'cd angle at Cuniatighur, betwr^.u tttjtb meri- 
dian and the station at Caryngooly, jirill be 92* 4^ 
’ 1 5", 93. In ordei, therefoie, to correct these angles 

for spherical computation, it will first be neces- 
sary to ascertain the distance between the parallels 
of Carangooly and Cumalighur, so thdt the one 
being known, the other may be obtained. 



MOMi flit 

Jjct PC axidfPG be two aieridians» and let C 
and G be the stations at Carmgooly and Cumati- 
ghur. Ijst Cs be a parallel of latitude at C, meet* 
inpf the meridian of Cumalighur produced, and let 
CR be a great circle perpendicular to the meridian 
of Carangooly falling fiom that place, till it meet 
PG produced in R. 


Now GCR is a 
spheroidical trian- 
gle, and the chord 
of the arc GC is gi- 
ven from the thirty- 
fourth triangle; and 
•lAce the angle JP&C 
i& known, tlie angle 
CGR is kiiown, be- 
ing e<]uel 1 80* rmima 
observed angle 
CurmtigUrn't or 
10'44",07.— And 
by tlic ^mc reason- 
ing the angle OCR 
will He given, I)eing 
equal the angle PC 'R 
(SO’J viipms the ob- 
served angle at Cq- ^ 
rangoofy, that is S“ ~ 

5<)'59',4d — Hence, by'fiifet consideiing this as a 
plane triangle, and taking the angle at i2, the 
supplement to the other two, the sides CR and 
GR may be obtained, and used as arcs for cor- 
lecting the angles at C and G, which will then be 
2* 59' 52', 2 and 87* ICf 45", 79 lospcctively, which 
are the angles ^ade by the chords of the arcs CG 
and RG at C and G. licence the supplement to 
■^ese (89".40' 24", 01) will b^ the angle at R made 
hy the chords of the arcs RC and RG. Front 
these data will be had AC=290857|8, and RG"^ 
15228,74 feet. 




of Ckmwtigiutry ketweeo.^ peipca4i«alnc vsc tM 
pamllel'. from Canvigotfyt let tiie tmn^ CUs be 
taMea as a plane one. Then if to thie corrected 
an^le CJHb (89* 49' 34"»01) he added the supple- 
ment to the spherical excess in the ti^iangle JtCG 
(0"5), we shall have 89*49' S4",51 for the angle 
bRC. Draw R t parallel to s C, meeting the me- 
ridian of Caran^ooli/, produced in t. Then since 
tlie angles PtR and PsC aie equal by construc- 
tion; and the triangles sCJ^, CRt considered &s 
plane ones, tlie angle CRf is equal half the diffe- 
rence of the angles PCR and PRC, that is = 

5' ir,74. Hence is given 
the two angles CRs, sCR, and the side CR^ bjs 
which the small side Rs is had, equal to 448^09 
feet, which, deducted from GR, gives &saa 
14780,752 feet, e()ual to an- arc of 52' 36*^58 on tho 
mervlian, and this is the diflerence of the latitudes 
or’ Carattgooly and Curnatighur. Hence if the hi- 
titude of *Caransoolif be IS* 3S' IS", 37, tfiat 9$ 
Curnatighur v/i\\w IS* 34' 38", 85, and tjieir re- 
spective complements will be 77* 37' 47",73 and 
77* 25' 21", 15. Hence in die triangle PCG^ on the 
spheroid, is given the two sides PG and PC, the 
co-latitudes of G and C, and the two ojise&ved 
angles PCG and PGC. . 

Then as the tan. 77* 26' ?4'',44 (lialf the sum of 
tlie skies PC and PC)'it> tan. 0*.!' 13",2a (half 
their difference) so is tan. 89* 54' 41*,73 (half lh» 
sum of the angles), to tan. S* 56' 10'',23 (tlie half 

* When the |)o]ar stur obaerxoitwBg were nmde tit Caniigwfij^ 
no double azimuths coi^ be takeii» ^md therefore Ibe Jatitode of 
the place was necessary to compute the siziiiittths» in order^ to . 
the direction of the meridiau- As 1 wished to doduoc the latJtiide 
otCarangsoly from that of the, observatory at Madf^f tb^ 
lowing method was used to obtain it. 

Let P'be the pole» PT the meridian of O the 

ohaervatovy at Madras; and let C be the station at €lanmgfa^ 
T that at JhivandepenTiaK OM zu are of a great circle* perpmefi* 
eidar to jP 7I falling from the observatory* and Cm anotbn peVf^ 
pcndicular arc from Carangoolp. Then if the ratio of the earth'd 
Aameters be taken as 1 to 1*003567* and the degree on the 



dilrerduli of the angleil^ littrtftfte 5r,&6> 

and 86* 58' SVfS, will be the angles at Cumatighur 
and Carangooly\ such as would have been observed 
on a spherej the latitudes and longitudes being the 
same. Then,, by using these angles, with the sides 
PC and P6r, and computing spherically, the angle 
CPG, or difference of longitude, will be 48' 4/', 75, 
with which, and the side PC, or co-latitude of 
Carangooly, in the triangle PCR, right angled at 
Cy the side CR will be had equal 0“ 47' 37",45. 

Now the chord of this arc is the distance CR, 
equal 290837,8 fbet, and therefore the arc itself is 
S90841 feet nearly. Hence 47 37", 45 : 290841 :: 
60' : 366355,08 feet, or 61059,2 fathoms nearly, 
which is the length of the iegree perpendicular to 
the meridian at Carangool-i *. 

iktian be 604,94 btlhonis ; by using these p , 

data, and computing on the elliptic hyi-ko- 
•** tbcsisf*Cbe degree perpendicular to the nie~ 
tUian ifi* 33" would be 60905 tktiionis, 
which for J.lie present purpose is made use of. 

. ®y the triangles, the fioint O is cast from 
the meridian of Trivandrporum 1 pOSG I > 1 2 
$»tf and north from the perpendicular at 
that station 480563,6^ feet. 'Also C is east 
(Sect, and nurlh 2871 00,96 feet, 
fiom which, and applying the above Hc> 
isrees, we liiiall have the arc Till 1“ 19 ' 2()'%4 ; 

3hi=4r 2/^56; and Ui€Tcfore=iWi» 31' 

58'',84. Also OM 31' O"=10' 

27^»42,cand PO 76“ 55' 56",7rthe latitude 
of Ife observatory being 13" 04' 09",3. 

' Then in the spherical triangle POAf, 
right angled at ilf, we have Cos OM : Rad 
: :Co8. PO : Cos PM=76" 55' 48", 72, to 
which add the arc Mm^ there will be had 
P«t2s77® 27^ 47^»56, the co-btitude of ihci 
phmt m. 

Then again as rtfd. : Cos Can:: Cos mP\ 

Cos PCa:77* 27' 47'-,77 ; theretbre the latitude of CarangodFu 
will be 12»38'42",23- 

^ The rabo of the earth's diameters has been determined, by 
lisiii^ the degree as brought out here, and the one in latitude 50** 
41 'f ns deduced from llie. measured arc between Greenwich and 
Parts, which is 6085 1 btlioms ; and these two give the ratio of 
Ibe polar to t|ie equatrial diameters to be i : 1,003567^ supporiiq^ 
Sbs to Jfee as ^l|;r>qr. yl^ 
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POS’J'SCRIPT. 

Sincrc the above lias been written, the triangles 
^lerived from the ^i^le A/iOii:t,l(iijr anti Pnonauk, anti 
bniiiyflil down westerly as far as H'oritiit, have been 
eoin[nited, and if appears tiiat tlie tiistanee be- 
fwet'it Mannubm' and fl'ori/fi/, wliieli is coinnum 
to both series, exeeeils liic fonner by 6,9 feet; 
:.!> liKit tlie mean of tile two^eipia! l;f}4S.3,() feet* 
has been taken tlir tiblainiTfg anew botli the meri- 
di(niai and pt'rpentlieidar ares; tJie fui rner tif which 
e. . 37 {..J.Jr.Oi feet, and tiie hitler ypoS-tS,. 3 feet; 
n'h; ne the degree eii the nu rithan will be hatl 
{mUo.s i.th-mis neariy, and tlie tiegvec perpentlicn- 
to tile ineritliaii at (iWG\ futlioiiis 

iieai Iv. 

f,p(; f) 5>4 more than what I 
expected, but it has been oeeasionetl by tlie g!*eac 
difiicadty in getting the angles in the great triangle, 
Maioiuinor, :\Jtt!l((})od(\ anti I’ou/uiuli. lint* as it 
appears that the side Midhipotle -Aixd /l/tif/oWrJb;’ has 
been in excess, and the J^inimuh and Maum- 
doin- in defect, it innsr follow that the mean dis- 
tance of Mnunidoor vmA ll'oriilii, brought out by 
tiiangles deii\e<l from these two sides, mbst be 
very near tlie Irntli. 

Nim tins latitiulo liuslH'eiiiirculo'nsrofloliiHlUir 

and tin* sanii; |h*h‘*‘»s has bc«’ii folhiwud tor find ill" the 
h')i"th of a dr.^rce on Iho pvi pendicular in the latitude of (Jarangooiy 
as is here given ; and that degree taken, \«ith tlie easting of the oli- 
servatorv from the iiieridiaii of to coiupnte the latitude 

a sectiiid* time, whicli came ont 12“ 32' l'i",27, and is here applied 
for rewoiiiputin" the perpendicular dtgree: but the difiercncc is 
’ too trifiing loafieet the dilfereuce of lougitude, and therefore Uie 
' degree comes out the same. * 

It is searcelv iiercssar}' to notic<% that the distance of the obser- 
vatory from tlie meridian of Trirandepoorum being so trifling, no 
s))heroidal correction has been thought requisite for uhUining the 
1-itilnne of tlie point 31 , and niiirh less for Uiat of C. 

VoL. V!II. O 






VI. 

On the Hindu Sifxtenis of Astiiowomtt, and their 
conneeiioH with llistortf in aifcient and modern timea. 

BY J. BENTI-EV, KSti, 

I K iny last paper on the antiejuity of the Siir^a 
Siddhonta, piihlished in the si\.th voiunie of the 
Av/afic llescarehcs, I emleavourcd to explain, ki 
as simple a manner as jaos.sible, the principles on 
which the Hindu artiticial systems of astronomy 
arc founded. It was my intention to have post- 
poned the present pajjcr until I should procure se- 
veral valuable works, which, throuj'h the assis- 
tanee of my friends, 1 am endeavourintj to collect 
from dillcrent parts, which would enable me^ to _ 
j^ive a more perfect aiul satisfactory account of tTic 
ancieiR’ astronomy and history of India^ than I can 
at present; but havinjj; lately, by chance, seen the 
lirst number of the Edinburgh Review, wherein the* 
writer has thought proj>or to attack my last? paper, 

I feel it incumbent on me to come fonvard as early 
iis possibit, to repel his observations, and to shew 
how little he is aerpiaintecP with the matters he 
pretemls to review. 


The Reviewer says — 

% 

• 

“ Air. IJkxt/.ey appears to be a matjicmaticfan of 
“ considerable industry and merit. In this dlsquisi- 
“ tion he has supjilied some instructive observations 
“ on the principles of the Hindu astronomy, aqd on 
" the manner in which their cycles were or might 
“ have been formctl ; he has* also exhibited useful 
“ formulas, shewing their application in discovering 
“ the actual position of the heavenly bodies. 

• 

His discussion relative to the antiquity of the . 
O 2 
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“ S&rya SiddhSnta, involves points of the utmost 
importance ; no less, inrieed, tlian whether the 
“ whole of the Samcrit literature shall l»e consider- 
ed as the spurious production of a recent asje, or 
“ prenuine monuments of primeval times. \Ve shall 
“ endeavour to do justice to his formidable attack 
“ on the Indian gymnoso])hi 3 ts. 

“ The Smya Stddhdnfa is gouf rally helievrd to he 
“ the most ancient astronomical treatise the Hiiulu't 
“have; and, according to their notions, was le- 
“ reived by divine revelation ' 2 , K) 4 ,S.Q<} years ago. 
“ But the-mcan result ofcalfulatioris, fiom ten dit- 
“ ferent data afforded by >at woi k. and on its 
“ own principles of assuin ig the pevsitiou of the 
iicavenly bodies to have been aeem ately observed 
“ at the time it was written, gives only 73 1 for the 
“ date of its composition, or tlie year j)f our I.ord 
106'8. But, independent of all calculations, an 
“ astronomical work, entitled the Bhitxxrntee, was 
“^composed 700 years ago by Soto .vuvn, who, ac- 
“ cording to Hindu accounts, was a punil of Va- 
“ ba'iia Mihika. The commenrary on this trea- 
“ tise declares, that Vaka'ha tvas the author of the 
“ Surya Siddhdnfa. 'riicrefijrc any Hindu work, iu 
“ which the name of V^vrv'ha is nientioucfl, must 
“ evidently be modern, and this eireuinstanee alone 
“ totally (iestroys the pretended antiquity of many 
“ of the Purans and other hooks, which, through 
“ the artifices of the Braliininicnl tribe, have been 
“ hitherto rleemed the most ancient in existence. 
“ Now all the other astronomical works Mr. Bknt- 
“ j.KV has seen, adopt the .system iu the Surya 
‘'Sidd/idnla hy Vaka'h.v*. 


* This rsui.'t !)<■ a niisrfpr«*sentation of Uie Reviewer, see pujrc 54-S, 
' 547. of Voi, VI. where 1 have mentioned and described other 
.sv .steins, J* 
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“ A work ascribed to Pa rasa ra, a philosopher, 
“ who is supposed to ))ave lived before the 
“ were arraiij^ed in their present forn), exhibits a 
“ still more in.-milcst proof’ of forgery, since one of 
“ tl)e fornniltc it exhibits mentions the a’ra of Saca, 

“ whicli began Anno l)(»niini 7S/’ ♦ 

After giving this outline, whieh is very defec- 
tive in many respects, tlic Ileviewcr commences 
his attack as follows:--* 

# 

“ It would be easy to shew, that the circum- 
“ stances so forcibly stateil, by no means justify 
“ the sweeping infcrcuec deduced by our author. 

“ V A ra'iia ini I ii IRA WHS ncvcr considered as an an- 
“ cient writer; and is supposed, by Sic WjuubMC. 

to have nourished A. D, 499. That he 
“ w.is the author of the S^r^a Siddh&nta, rests on 
“ the single authority of the commentator of thf 
“ B/n/suotee, a work which seems to have been 
“ composed in Siam ; though we greatly wish Mr. 

*• IBkmj.ev had imitated Sir JcJnes, on 

“ such occasions, by inserting the original passage. 

“ lint oil what authority does our author assume, 

“ ihat the Cali>a, or cycle of Vara'ha, is that of 
“ Vaii v'iia Miiuka, the moilern astronoifter? We 
“ lind tlie Hindu cycles always distinguished by 
‘‘ the names of different Reities. Thpre is the De- 
“ Vi Culpa, the Su'rva Calpa; the presen f is the 
“ V'isii.vu Culpa, and wc entertain, no doubt that 
‘‘ the V’a ra'iia Calpa derived that designation from 
“ the Vara u A Avatar, or incarnation of Vishnu, 

“ in the form of a Hoar, as jis the universal ophiiou 
‘‘ of the natives. Now the name of Vaua'ua Mi- 
niiiA umjuestiouably tUws not opeur in the Pu- 
‘‘ vans, or in any worltf pretcndiiJ^ to antiquity ; 
‘‘ aiul we have seen in what light \fre aA to cousi- 
“ tier the Va ra'iia Calpa." 
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Tliat Vara'ha Mihira was the author of the 
S&rya Siddhanta, <locs not rest upon the single au- 
thority of the coimuciitator on the Bhasuvtee, but 
on several undcniahlcTacts, — it is elearly shewn by 
the other .Works ol‘ Vara'ha, which hear his name, 
one of whicli, the Jdfacaniava, (.1 atok aknovo) is 
compared with xhv Snrya Siddhdnta, at page .57 
72. Nay, the very circumstance to which the 
Reviewer himself alludes above, of V'ara'ha being 
sup])Osc<l t(» ha\ e flourished A. 1). 499- ought to 
have led him to the same conchision. for why is 
Vaua'm \ supposed to have flourished in A. 1). 4S)9? 
lleeausc he had fixed the vernal equinox to the be- 
ginning in that ear, and settled the rate 

of precession to he- from thence computed at o4" an- 
nnally : Now this is ahsolutt ly the case in the 
Surya Siddhunta, as well as in all the other works 
of Vara'ha ; and the same system, motions, and 
' positions of the planets, given by that astronomer 
in those works which bear his name, arc likewise 
the same in the Suri/a Siddlumta. But, indepen- 
dent of ah. these undeniable facts, there is not a 
Hindu astronomer, wdio has the smallest preten- 
sion to the knowledge of the history of astronomy 
in India, that does not know that Vara'ha was 
the real author of the Surya Siddh&nta, and not 
only of that work, but also of the Brahma Sid- 
dkdnta, the S)?na SiddH’inta, the Vasishta Siddhanta, 
and the Paulastya Siddhanta, which arc called the 
five Siddhdntos of V'ara'ha Mihira; and in allu- 
sion to which, one or more single works have been 
written under the title of “ Pancka Siddhdnta,” as 
supposed to contain the essential parts of the five 
Siddhdntas of Vara'ha. 


The I^mdus, in general, know very little about 
the time in which Vara'ha flourished. Some refer 
him to the {Era of Vicramaditta, or fifty-six 
years before Christ, while others, from the cir- 
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stances abovementioned, refer him to A. P. 

, which shew how little they know of the real 
.e he lived in, which was between seven and 
^ht hundred years ago. * 

With respect to the different systems of astrono« 
my which ha\ c been framed from time to time, 
there arc but three now generally know'u, all of them 
modern. 'I'hc first is the Bua'hma Calpa, invented 
by BiiA'iiMA Gupta, near 1300 years ago; the se- 
cond, the Pa DMA Calpa, said to have been in- 
vented by a person of the name of Sal Dhara 
Padma, or Sru Dhara Padma Na'rha, between 
eight and nine hundred years ago ; and the third 
and last, the Vara'ha Calpa, invented by Vara- 
11 A Mihira, between seven and eight hjj 
years ago. Hence it may be seen, that the diflfe-' 
rent systems bear the names of their irrventors, and 
not or the Deities ; for there is no such Deity as 
Padma, though there is a system of thatnamS; 
therefore it must be sufficiently obvious to every 
candid mind, that these real systems of the astro- 
nomers* were the basis on which lyriters of 
Hindu romance, or modern Purdms, erec'ted their 
ideal ones of the Bra hma Calpa, the Padm'a Cal- 
pa, and the Vara'ha Calpa; the two first of 
which they fancifully represent as past, and assert 
that wc are now in the third or last. But the truth 
is, that none of these artificial systems ar(f yet exr 
]>ired (except in the idea of visionaries), nor will 
be for many millions of years to come. 

The number of years now elapsed of . 

the first, . . . . s 1972948905 

And there are yet to expire, . . 2347051095 

The years elapsed of the Calpa. oS 

Vara'ha, . . # . . . %, * esl955884905 

And there remain yet to expire, . *2364115095 

As to the svstems whi(^ were in use before the 

04 
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ycntion of tlicsc ni'Mlnti ones, and by wliich the 
Hindus regulated tlieir history in ancient times, 1 
shall notice thrni in their proper place. 

' 1 have nothing to do with vi.sionarv dreams of 
anti()nitv, nor with (he nlcal sysH'ms of tlie AV/;/- 
hur^h Ilc\ icwiT, my ohjec-t i < truth. 'I'hc EJinhur^h 
Keviewer .says, there is the Di.vi CaljHi, iheScisv A 
Calpti, and tin* Visnxc ('fi/jw; yes, and a great 
many iiinre, which he will* find in the ’I'nntrus ami 
other hof)k!i of I lie lin-di/s; as the ( r ax'i- s'a Calpu, 
the I’lTui Cft/j'i/, the S\'\Ti (.'uljui, &c. Hut aie 
the.se ;!Strononomi<-al sv.stewisr And if they arc, 
upon wiir.t aiithoriiy dot-.s lie vc ihcni as .'siicii ' 
For he lines not voiichs ife to inform his readers 
wher/,i,h^ fojind them. I am afriiid the Reviewer has 
mistaken the .sense «>f the word Ctilpa, whieli IiQ, will 
find to have htany meanings. The Hindu a.strononiers 
whom I have consulted on the subject, ami who 
certainly arc the best jmlge.s in matters of this na- 
ture, po.^itively <lenv that there are any .siieh sys- 
tems as mentioned hy the Reviewer ; that„ on the 
contrary, tiiey imply nothing more nor less than 
the parfieular form of worship dirccteii for each 
Deity," &.e.-* and are to be limnd, in that sense 
only, iu*the yhw//w, &e. Hence the reader may 
' easily .see in what light the Devi Calpa, the Su'kva 
Culpa, and the Vi.siiNu-(V////<y, of the Reviewer, 
are to be considered. 

No astronomical system can possibly have a 
name before it is invented; and wliether such sys- 
tem is called by the nai\;ie of its iijventor, or Avhe- 
ther fancy or caprice may call it l)y the name of 
any Deity, flovi^er, mountain, or any thing else, 
atiil this can'mAke no difference whatever with 

. Some wi iters of roiuoiice uia> haw uciopiej llu*<c 

sVi'lems but thev have uotLiug lo do with real hisioix or 
as&ii'ooibmy. 
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respect to the antiquity of the time in which the 
sx stcni was framed. tlwreforc, the time in which 
any system was framed be known, (either from 
that of tlic inventor, or frftm the positions of the 
pla'nets or other data, given in sncli system,) then I 
say, that any book in wlneli the juime of that par- 
ticular system is mentioned, cannot possibly be 
older than the time the s\stcm was framed and ob- 
tained its name, • 

■ 

That system which is contained in the Htirya 
Siddhantu (though originally inventetl by Vaha'Ha 
A ft HI ha), is now most certainly called Xht Cal^ 
of V' A u.v'n ,\, cjr of the Hoar ; but whi.'ther that sys- 
tem obtained its present name' from the inventor, 
or whether fancy iias had any share in it si nce, stUI 
this can make no didcrence, as it can cn- 

creasft nor dimitiish the antiquity of the system ; 
which, from computations founded on undeniable 
principles, I have shewn and demonstrated to bff 
only between seven ami eight hundred yonrs old; 
and this I maintain to be true, whether \'aba'ha 
iMiHiRA'wa-s^he inventor of the systi.Hijjr not. 

• \ 

Now since this system, c<dlcd the Calpa'hisY a~ , 
ra'iia, or of the Hoar, has been framed only 'be- 
tween seven and eight hundred years, itfoftows in- 
dubitably that any work in which the Calpa is men- 
tioned, cannot possibly be older thi-n the t^mc of 
its invention, but may be considcraRly less. 

It was not necessary that the name of Vara'ua 
Mi H IRA should occur in the Puriinas, to -prove 
them modern ; to/, putting \'ara'iia and his sys- 
tem altogether out of the question, yet still the 
names, not only of the princes in whose reigns he 
lived, but also of severil others, down to the last 
Maimmdun conquest, with the years of feach reign, 
are to be found in some of the Puranas; a most 
certain prool) that these works are not the genuine 
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monuments of primeval times, as imagined by the 
Reviewer. Reviewer again says : — 

“ The mention of the era of Saca, in a work at- 
“ tributed to Paha'S/Uia, is only decisive against 
“ the passage ; for we are satisfied, no work of 
“ great antiquity can exist in a country where the 
“ art of printing is unknown, free from interpola- 
“,tion. The institutes of Timuh arc now acknow- 
“ ledged to be gtnmine, and written under tlic di- 
“ rection of that conqueror, though they arc fouml 
“ to contain an account of his own death. Some 
“ copyist of the (’risi Parasara was acquainted with 
“ an useful formula: which he injudiciously inserted 
“ in what he considered its pi i)er place : did our li- 
“ mit s permit, we could distiiiotly prove, from con- 
“ siTi^atibns unconnectetl with astronomy, that the 
** high antiquity attributed to the Hindu records is 
“ founded on evidence of a oAixiTcalumi conclusive.*’ 

p 

It WQuld appear then, if my pandit, or any other 
Brahmen, sliould take it into his head to cfunposc 
a book," apd father it on some ancient, philosopher, 
or Rhh, hut, from ignorance or inadvertence, lie 
should introduce .some modern expressions into it, 
that, according to the notions of the Reviewer, the 
words by which the forgery would he detected are 
to he considered as interpolations only, and the rest 
of thf work genuine, though a downright imposi- 
tion. It seems the Reviewer is not aware of tlie 
dift'erenee between the style of the ancients and that 
of the moderns, by which we can in some measure 
form ‘an opinion whether a work is forgetl or not. 
Ncitlier does lie seem to he aware tliat, if an ancient 
vvork is interpolated by some modern copyist, .se- 
veral other co^es ought to be found free from the 
interpolation. 

fwiiA'SARA is supposed to have lived near 3000 
years ago, and from that time to the era of Saea 
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there were about 1 300 years, during which a great 
number of copies of the CrUtJu Par^sara might have 
been written in different parts of India; yet no copy 
has been ever yet seen, mat docs not contain the 
passages alluded to. Hut independent of this fact, 
(which is a strong pnwf of the whole being a mo- 
dern forgery) the style of Par.n'saua, according to 
Sir 1 1, LIAM JoN'Ks, resembles tliat of the I eddy 

whereas that of the Crisfii Parusarn has nof the 
most ilistant similitude ; and, according to the in- 
formation which I received respecting it, was com- 
posed by a pandit, not a gi-eat many years ago, at 
Nuddea. W'c know to a certainty, that books have 
been ushered into the world under different titjes. 
as if written by tliflerent people, and at different 
periods immensely distant from each otPeri 
coipposed by one person only. Of this we have an 
instance in the five Hiddhdntas of Vara'ua. 

The most candid part of the Hindus, indeed, «will 
acknowledge, that literary forgeries are thus fre- 
quently committed; yet, at the same tinit?, they en- 
deavour to palliate it by paying, that mtn^are under 
the necessity of doing so, in consequence df^tlje de- 
pravity of die age we live in, which can relish no- 
thing but what is supposed to bear the stamp or 
appearance of antiquity. Hence, they say, learned 
men are sometimes under the nec<;ssity of fathering 
their works on the sages of antiquity, to ‘obtain a 
due respect and attention to their precepts, which, 
otherwise, would not be attended to. And witii 
respect to modern names or expressions occurring in 
sucli books, tlyy are considered by the generality 
of the Hindus, rather as indubitable proofs of the 
gift of prophecy, which they finnjy believe their an- 
cient sages possessed,* than as marks of forgery or 
interpolation. Hence every species of literary im- 
position may be committeii without the smallest 
danger of detection. 9 
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With respect to thpse considerations unconnected 
with astrorwmtf, from which tlie Reviewer says he 
could distinctly prove, “ that the high antiquity 
“ attributed to the Hindu records is foim<led on cvi- 
“ dence of a nature almost conclusive,” wc wish he 
had stated those u'eighty considerations, or told us 
where we might fnul them ; for the astronomers 
and others now engaged in investigating the anti- 
quities, arts, and sciences of India, arc unwilling to 
take his ipse dlvit for it; particularly as he had but 
the moment before totally tkstroyed the credibility 
of those very records he would wish to support, by 
saying, that “ no w<irk of any great antiquity can 
“ exist in a cfMintry where tlica’‘t of printing is uii- 
“T<:nown, free from interpolatii How is itpos- 
fjihle t.lierf that, they are to be considered as ancient 
records, when every line of them may be interpo- 
lated? who dan pretend tojudge of those |>arts which 
arc genuine, and those which arc not? for certainly 
h is' not necessary that a part that is interpolated 
should Itavc any <late or mark annexed to it, by 
which itenight be known; therefore the authenti- 
city of w**tW'‘so interpolated, must be as 'fully to 
all and purposes clestroyed, as if the whole 

were an actual forgery. 

The Reviewer should only judge for himself, — 
for that evidence whieli he may think is of a nature 
almost 'coiielnsivc, may* he uo evitlencc at all to 
others. And I am afraid, that unless his gym/mo- 
Jphists liiul a better advocate ia their cause, their 
pretensions to superior antiquity, to arts, and to 

sciences, must soon full to the ground. Lastly, 

the Reviewer says, 

“ By exhibiting the mean result only, wc ha^ c 
« given Mr ljExxi,KY‘s argument an advantage to 
“.which it is not entitled; the individual results 
“ rrom each of tiic ten data vjrv fioin aOU to 1 100 
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•‘ yearS'for the age df the Siirya SiddhStUa,’ Hence 
“ the only legitimate inference thatcaabe dedneedi 
“ is either tliat the heavenly bodies were so inaccu- 
“ rately ohservcil by the author as to furnish no ba- 
sis tor calculation, or that the observations wei-e 
“ made at a period prodigiously anterior to that as- 
“ sinned by Mr. Hkvti.ky. first alone is admis- 
.siblc, and in that \vc are disposed to acquiesce.” 

r^st, however, his readers should not be ineliifhd 
to admit of such a couelusion, he endeavours to 
throw a sn.spiciim on the whole lhu.s; • 


“ lint when it is recollected how many collations, 
rcscavclics, and ingenious coujcctnrcs have been 
requisite to restore (hu-k and Rowan writers to 
their pristine .sense, some enquiry w onjd be nc- 
oessary res])ecriHg the inauuscript used 'I7y Mr. 
liKNTLKV, and file certainty of eon>prelK*nding 
his text, wliieli he iuierjirets diflcrently from his 
instructors. At present Mr. Jli-.vrj.KV is involved 
in the following liileimna, cither that tl>e obser- 
vations of the hi.ivenly bodies containfil in the 
SaniaSiddhanta are wholly erroneooa, o|- that they 
were not made at the pefiod he conjeetuTs^^" 


The lieviewer liad it fully in his power to havfi 
ascertained the fact, whether the eopy of fhe«S'i<n/a 
SiddhdnUi, in my possession, was correct or not, by 
merely referring to a jiaper of Mr.,l),\vi.s, in the 
second volume of the Jxia/ic lleseaivhe.s, page Q32. 
He might have calculated the phiees of the planets 
from the numbers there exlnhited, and compared 
them with tho,se given by me ; which woukl have 
shewn him whether I devi;jtcd from my instructors 
or not. If he found tlnit I had committed a mate- 
rial error, or deviated from truths he would then 
have been justified in exposing it to the world. On 
the other hand, if he tf)und that it right, it 
would have been equally liis duty to have candidly 



3cknovl^dged it. For, as Pops very justly says, 
resfneting'the moral qualities of a good Critic: 

' Tia not enough WIT, ART, and ikarnimg join ; 

In all you speak, let truth and candour slvue. 

It is much to be lamented, that tlie very reverse of 
this is but too often the case, and that men suifer 
their judgment to be biassed I)}’ their prejudices. 

By exhibiting the mean rcsidt of ten different 
operations*, viz. 731 years for the age of the 
Stddh&nta, the Reviewer conceived he did me more 
jusdee thai^ I was entitled to; and therefore, to 
counteract it, as he thouglit, instead of giving the 
whole of the different results, from which his readers 
would be enabled to form a jrst opinion, he makes 
choice of the two cxtienic rest its, as differing most 
r, r fr om . fhejnean,, and concludes from thence, that 
either the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately ob- 
■ served by the author as to furnish no basis for cal- 
culation, or that the observations were made at a 
period prodigiously anterior to tliat given by me. 

I 

Now, ^it must be immediately apparent to any 
man of c omu ^oii sense, that by taking the two ex- 
treme re'j^ilts only, no other inference could, consis- 
tcntl;y^with truth, be drawn from thence, but that 
the work must have lieeii written at some period 
. between these extremes ; the mean of which 
r=iJL?.iL+iLii>:=722 years. 

In cuniputations, depending on a number of ob- 
scr\'ations, it is well known that astronomers reject* 
such us are found to differ most from the mean re- 
sults ; for in all cases some of the data, from their 


* These were tlie results wliirli Uic Reviewer ought to have given 
his readers. 


Moon’s ajiogee, gavq^ 6o5 years. 

Moon’s node,* • • • j58c) . 

Sun’s apogee^* • • • 1105 . 

Venus, 860 . 

Mars, 340 . 

Moon, 75.9 


Jupiter, 875 years. 

Sc\TURN, 805 . 

Mars’s aphelion, 641 . 

Length of tlic year, 736 . 

Mean age, 731 . 
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nature, will be more erroneous, and leM to be dei* 
pended on than otherSi .Had tlie Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, therefore, adopted this plan, and rejeicted 
the extremes, 1 105 and 340, as too incorrect, no 
fault whatever could be found with him for so 
doin^; for the remainini^ eight results would still 
have l)een more than sulhcient to answer the purpose 
required. 

Hut his views, as may be easily seen, were to dh- 
deavour, if possible, to discicdit any investigation 
that should in the smallest degree tend to open the 
eyes of the public with respect to the true antiquity 
of Hindu books ; and therefore he asserts, that the 
heavenly bodies must have been so inaccurately ob- 
served by the author, as to furnish no basis for cal- 
culation, or that the observations were • 

period prodigiously anterior to that assigned by me. 
Why did he not point out Avhat these errors were, 
that his readers might judge of the truth or falsC'^ 
hood of his assertions? 

But in order to shew the fallacy of the Reviewer’s 
argument, let us endeavour, if possible, • to ascer-* 
tain the quantity' of the errors from the ycair^only,, 
on which the Reviewer grounds his notions, • 

• 

The years arc obtained by dividing the error in 
the position of the planet, at a certain instant, by 
the error in the mean annual motion^ which,»by its 
gradual accumulation, is supposed to have caused 
the error in position, 'fherefore, suppose we de- 
note the error in position by x, and that in thf mean 
annual motion by y, and that 7 = 110 .^»; it is re- 
quired from theifce, to defiermine the quantities x 
andy, which the Edinburgh Reviewer would wish 
to make his readers believe, must Be so extraordi- 
narily ‘great as to leave no basis for calculation : 1 
BAy it is absolutely impossible, nor does the nat^ 
of the case admit of such an unjust inference. 
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anj' two quantities whatever, wlietlier large or 
small, t hat are in the proportion of 1 ; 1105, will 
give the same quotient. Tlm.s, suppose j’=1105 
minutes, ami t/=l nvnute, then, -^^=1105. 
Again, suppose .r=l 105 seconds, and y=l second, 
then, = 1 105, as before. Or, suppose a =:‘J2r, 
and ,v=0, 2", then, “,= 1C05, as betbre. Hence 
it evidcntl)’ follows, that as 1105 may be deduccfl 
from any two quantities, however small, that are 
in the proportion of 1 : 1 105, so may .‘340 from any 
other two quantities whatever, small or large, that 
are in the proportion of l ; 340. It is, therefore, 
the heightli of absiinlitv to pretend to draw any 
conclnsion relative to the sir poscal quantity of er- 
ror from the years exliibitf . ; and if we wish to 
allow Ijhe erroi's. it mnst be done by a diiect com- 
putation, and not by irleal notions or sophistry. 

The Reviewer perhaps conceived that all the re- 
sults should come out exactly the same; if so, it is 
more than he hatl a right to expect from the most 
correct European tables extant. If we examine the 
«eeond edition of La Laxoe’s lahle.s, we shall find 
that or»^ of the data wiK give us .‘118 years for the 
age.cfr' it, and another 24.‘3 years: but would this 
be a sufficient ground to assert, that cither tlie hea- 
venly bodies were so inaceuratcly observed by the 
author as to fiirni.sh no b^sis for calculation, or that 
the ol)fcervatioi)s were made at a period prodigiously 
anterior to that u.ssigned to La Laxdk’s second edi- 
tion ? The error from which the 24.3 }’ears arise, only 
amount to about one minute and half, wdiich may 
shew the Review'er, that he is not to a.smme the (|uan- 
tity of the error from the number' of years. There 
are, perhaps, no astronomical tables in existence, that 
do not contain errors-, but these errors are always less 
at or neai* the time the work is written than at any 
distant period whatever. Therefore, to put this 
matter out of dispute, I shall exhibit, in the 
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ibiMowing table, the errors in the S&rya BddkdiUa 
with regard to the places of the planets, &c. at 
different periods, by which may be known by in- 
spection only, the period 'of time at or near which 
it was written. 


TABLE 

Of the errors in rAeSiirvaSiddhdnta, with respect to 
the places of the Planets^ S^c. at the under-men- 
tioned periods. 


Plawts, Sfc. 

B.C’.3I02.‘ 

A. C. 499. 

A. C. 999. 

A.C. 1499. 

A. a 5099*1 

Moon, 

apogee, 

0 * w 

5 52 34- 
30 11 25- 
23 37 31 + 
32 43 36- 
12 05 42+ 
9 47 00+ 
17 12 36^ 
21 25 43+ 
3 15 53 + 

0 # n 

0 20 14— 
4 52 53- 
3 5(1 06+ 
3 33 41- 

,2 32 42+ 

1 30 50+ 

1 48 56-i 

2 50 09+ 

0 05 45— 


0 * It 

0 07 39+ 

2 09*56+ 

4 32 25+ 

o*o 6 27- 

0 47 00- 

2 38 36+ 
2 54,05- 

1 01 45— 

ilLlll! 

Venus, 

Mabs, * 

JUPITEB, 

Saturn, 
Sun’s apo|^. 

1 B. C. Before Christ.— A. C. After Christ. | 


By comparing the errors given in tlie priding 
table at the different periods, with each other, it 
will appear, that they were least between sCven and 
eight hundred years ago; which clearly demon- 
strates that the Surpa Hiddhhta, wa,s writtey at or 
near that time. For all astronomical works, whe- 
ther founded on real or artificial systems, must ne- 
cessarily give the jrositions of tlie planets nearer the 
tmth, at, or about the time in which they were 
originally framed^ than at yny other distant period 
whatever either before or after. 

With respect to the errors in the places of the 
planets as computed from the Shrya Siddhdnta, they 
are not to be attributed to incorrect observations; 
VoL. VIII. P 
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for they principally arise from the nature ^ the 
artificial system arlopted by the author, which did 
dot admit of a nearer approach to truth ; in order 
to explain which, it is nec(“88ary to be observed, 
that in the JIi//du artificial systems, tlie astronomers 
fix on a point of time back as an epoch, at which 
they assume the planets, &c. to have been in a line 
of mean oonjnnction in the beginning' of Arks in 
the Hindu sphere. But as no period can be found, 
at which the planets were actually in a line of 
mean conjunction, it must be obvious, that the mo- 
tions requisite to giv'c the mean places of the 
planets when the system is framed, commencing 
from any such assumed epocl of mean conjunction, 
must tleviate more or less .'om the truth. For, 
the 111 ' motions of such of the planets, as were 

actually passed the position assumed, will come out 
* greater, and those that fell short of it less than the 
41 truth, in proportion to the diftcrcaccs between the 
real aivl assumed mean places. 

Thu^ : — suppose n, to be the number of years 
expired from the assumed epoch of mean conjunc- 
tion at the time the system is framed, and let 
be the real mean annual motion of a planet deduced 
from observations or otherwise; then M x «, would 
be the mean place of the planet at the end of« years 
fronp the epoch of assumed mean conjunction, pro- 
vided the planet was in the position assumed. But 
if A! X «, was found to exceed or fall short of the 
real mean place of the jilanet at the end of n years, 
then, it is evident, that the planet was not in the 
position assumed at tjlie epoch, jnd fl.e motimimust 
he encreasi'd or tliminishcd aecordnigly, so as to 
make it give*the real me.nn position of the planet; 
— for instance, suppose tlnvt Al x n, Icll short of 
the rearposition of the planet at the cud of //years, 
by the quantity d. — then, Af f ', would be the 
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mean annual motion required ; but if Jkf x n, ex- 
ceeded the real mean place by the quantity d, then 

M f, would be tne motion requirerl. Hence, 

it must be evident, that the mean annual motions 
deduced on these principles, must be always affect- 
ed by the differences between the real mean places 
of the planets, and that assumed at the epoch. 

The motions requisite to give the real mean 
places of the planets being ascertained, the astro- 
nomer in the next place assumes, at plfr’asure, any 
convenient cycle or years, and assigns the number 
of revolutions of each planet in that e^'cle. 

In computing the number of revolutions of each 
planet, in order to avoid fractions, he lyiecte such 
as are less than six signs, as of no coiise<]uciiec ; 
and, *for the rest, he takes the aiext gfeater entire 
number. Unless he may deem it necessary, in 
some instances, to encrease or diminish a little the 
motions ; in which case, though the fraction may 
be under six signs, he may take the next higher 
number *to encrease the motion, or if above six 
signs, he may reject it, to*dimipish the motion. 

From the revolutions thus obtained, the mean 
places of the planets in the heavens are determined 
by the following proportion ; — 

jis the number of years in the cycle assumed^ 

Is to the revolutions of any planet in that cycle i 

So is the time expired from the epoch assumed^ 

To the planets mean longitude. 

• • 

These are the principles on which the system 
given in the Sitrya SiadhdntOf as far as relates to 
the planets, is founded, and which 1 shall now pro- 
ceea to demonstrate. 


P2 
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According to the S&rya Siddh&nta, the planets 
are assumed to have been in a line of mean con- 
junction in the first point of Aries in the Hindu 
sphere, at the beginning of the CaU Yug ; I shall 
therefore carry back the calculation to that time, 
in order to shew more clearly, the actual differences 
between the real mean places of the planets at that 
period, and that which was assumed, and the con- 
sequent effect thereof on the mean annual motions 
thence deduced. 


The year 4900 of the CaU Yu^, ended on the 1 2th 
of April 1799, at forty-five minutes forty-four se- 
conds past nine P. M. on th* meridian of Lanka; 
or fifty-one minutes forty set onds past four, P. M. 
*on thtTRcridian of Paris. I'he mean places of the 
planets at that instant of time were, according to 
the third edition of la Lakde's tables, as follow : 


European sphere. Hindu sphere. 


SuK, 


Moon, 

• VENUS, 


Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 


*. « ' " 

0 20 52 28,5 
3 22 55 09,3 

2 24 06 14,0 

3 04 50 40,0 

1 29 58 02,1 

3 24 56,1 


d 00 OD 00,0 
3 02 02 40,8 
2 03 13 45,5 

2 13 58 11,5 
1 09 05 33,6 

3 03 24 27,6 


The length of the Hindu year, according to the 
S&rya Sidmdnta, h ^5 6 hours, 12 minutes, 

36 seconds, 33 thirds, 36 fourths, in which time 
the sun is supposed to make one complete rerolu- 


Note — T here being an errSr in the number of rcvolotions of 
Mercury, ha given in the Sirj/a SiddMiUtt, it is here omilled. — 
See Ainatk Researches, volume VI, section 61 , page 566. 
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ti6h in his orbit. The mean motions for which, ac- 
cording to LA Landes tables, are as follow 


European sphere. Hindu sphere. 

r. «. 

Sun, 1 0 00 00 58, Sri 1 0 00 00 00,000 

Moon, 13 4 12 47 3.9,284 13 4 12 46' 40,613 

Venus, 1 7 15 12 22,306 1 7 15 11 23,6;}5 

Maas, 0 6 11 25 17,822 0 6 11 24 1.9,150 

Jupiter, 0 1 00 21 49,153 0 1 00 20 50,483 

Saturn, 0 0 12 14 08,015 0 0 12*13 09.343 

4900 Hindu years, of tjie above length, are equal 
to 1789767 tlays, 21 hours, 45 minutes, 44 seconds; 
or 4900 Julian years, 42 days, 2 1 hours, 45 mi- 
nutes, 44 seconds; the mean motion for .which, 
from fA Lande’s tables, are as follow:'— 


European sphere. Hindu sphere. 


Sun, 2 19 51 27,5 

Moon, 5 21 48 12,3 

Venus, 3 20 21 37, » 

Mars, 5 15 55 21,0 

Jupiter, 3 11 54 08,1 

Saturn, 6 14 14 58,1 


0 00 00 po.o 

3 01 56 44.8 

1 00 30 09.5 

2 26 03 53,5. 
0 22 02 40,6 

3 24 23 30,6 


which motions being deducted from the mean lon- 

f 'ltudes at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali 
ug^ above determined, we shall have their re- 
spective mean positions at the beginning ot' the 
Cali Vug, the assumed epoch of mean conjunetioi), 
as follow ; — . • 


P3 
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European sphere. 


fi'14 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 


10 01 01 01 

10 01 06 57 

11 03 44 37 
9 18 5 .5 19 
10 18 03 54 
9 10 01 58 


El/ufu sphere, 

*. « ' • 

0 00 00 00 

0 00 05 56 

1 02 43 36 
11 17 54 18 

0 17 02 53 
11 09 00 57 


Whence, it is evident, the planet.s were not in 
the position assumed. Now taking tlie diflerences 
between the positions above ft nd in the Hindu 
sphere, and that which is assuuied in the Surtja 
Siddhdntftt noting those which v. cre past the point 
assumed, with tiie sign +, and tho.se which fell 
short of it, with the sign — , we shall iiave 


Sun, 

Mvon, 

+ 

00 00 00 

00 05 56 = 

+ 

356 

Venus, 

+ 

32 43 36 = 

+ 

1*17816 

Mar.s, 

Jupiter, 


12 b5 42 = 

— 

4.3542 

+ 

17 02 53 = 

+ 

61373 

Sao'urn, 

— 

20 59 03 = 

— 

75543 


Nwy, sinc^ the planets were not in the position 
assumed, by the above diti'erences, it is evident, 
that if we wish to calculate the niean place.s of the 
heavenly bodies, at the end of any numher of 
years 'from this assumed epoch, we must take the 
above differences into the account, by adding 
those of the Moon, Venus and Jupiter, and sub- 
tracting those of Mars apd Saturn : — ^I’hus, if 
be any i\umber of years whatever, then I say, 
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that the mean places of the planets at the end- of » 
years, in the Hindu sphere, will be as .follow : — 


ScK, 1 0 00 00 00,000 X » . * ‘ 

Moox, 13 4 12 46’ 40,613 X/H- 00 05 56 

VKKiis, 1 7 15 11 2;i,63o X « + ga 43 36 

Waiis, 0 6* 11 24 19, 150 x«- 12 05 42 

JtiPUKR, 0 1 00 20 50.483 x,i+ 17 02 5^ 

Satok.n, 0 0 12 13 09,343 X/^- 20 59 03 

Thcieforc, if wc divide these by n, we shall 
have the mean annual niotiun.s rctjniMite to give 
the same pusitious at tlie cud of u years, as 
follow ; — 


Hindu sphere. 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00 


• 

hlooN, 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,613 

-1 

it • 

Vkxus, 

1 

7 

15 

14 

23,635 

+ 

n. 

Mar.s, 

0 

6 

11 

24 

1.9,150 

— 

4 .’f r> 4 

n. 

JUPITKR, 

0 

1 

00 

20 

50,483 

4 

H. 

Satukn, 

0 

0 

12 

13 

09,343 

— 

7 ,1 1 Jl " 

91. 


Hence, it is apparent, that all Hie^du books or 
tables, which assume a mean coiijunction of the 
planets at the beginning of the Cali Ytig, mpst ne- 
cessarily give the motions of the Moon, Venus, and 
Jupiter, greater, inti those of Mars and Saturn less, 
than the Europeans make them. 

• 

Let us now put this to the test with* respect to 
the motions in the S&rpa HiddhAnta, 1 have al- 
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ready shewn, that the Sh'ya &ddh&nta must have 
been written between seven and eight hundred 
years ago ; we shall therefore call it the end of the 
year 4100 of the Cali Yug, or A. D. S99, which 
will be near enough for our purpose ; then n, in 
tlie above formulae, becomes 4100. 

In the year A. D. 999, the corrections requisite 
to be applied to the Moon, Jupiter, and Saturn’s 
mean places, on account of the inequalities in their 
respective motions arising from mutual attraction*, 
were 

For the Moon, — + 8' 50" = + 530",0 

For Jupiter, — + 13 11 7 = + 791,7 

For Satiflrn, 31 4r = — 1908,0 

These must be brought now into the formulae 

as they could not, from being variable, be in- 
cluded in- the mean motions. Hence, the mean 
motions requisite to give the mean places of the 
planets ih A. D. 999, agreeing with Europmn ta- 
bles, are* as follow ; — 

Hindu sphere. 

r. *. 

Suv, « 1 0 00 00 00 

Mook, 13 4 12 46 40,613 

Veiujjs, 17 15 11 23,635 + 

Mahs, 0 6 11 24 19,150 — 

_ 4 10 0 

Jupiter, 0 1 00 20 50,483 + iuax 

Saturn, 0 0 12 13 09,343 ~ 7 

which quantities being reduced' and compared 
with the motions given in the S&rya Siddhdnta, we 
shall have 


See Aidatk Researches, Vol. VI. p. £68, § 64. 
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Sun, 

Moon, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 


From computation. 

r. #. • ' • 

1 0 00 00 00,00 
13 4 12 46 40,82 
1 7 15 11 52,36 
0 6 11 24 08,53 
0 1 00 21 05,64 
0 0 12 12 50,48 


By ihe S&rya 
HlddMaiaa, 

r. t. • ' * 

1 0 00 00 00,00 
13 4 12 46 40,80 
17 15 11 52,80 
0 6 1 1 24 op, 60 
0 1 00 21 06,00 
0 0 12 12 50,40 


Here we have a most decisive proof of the prin- 
ciples on which the system given in the Sirya 
Sidd/idnta is founded, and consequently of the 
time at or near which that work was written : for 
the motions, above deduced from computation, 
scarcely differ half a second from those given in 
the Sdrya Siddfi/mta. But these differences, small 
as they are, do not arise from errors in observation, 
but from the revolutions of the planets assigned to* 
the cycle of years assumed by the author* of the 
Suiya SiddMnta. , 


In the l^rya Siddh/nita, tlie least cycle in which 
the planets arc assumed to return to a line of mean 
conjunction in tlic beginning of Aries, is 1080000 
years. Let the motions above found, tlicrcfbre, 
be multiplied by this number, and we shall luve 


Revolutions, s. ® 

Sun, 1030000 0 00 in 1080000 years. 

Moon, 14438334 0 06 

Venus, 1 75.5593 7 fs 

Mars, 574207 1 Op 

Jupiter, 91054,8 12 

Saturn, 36642 0 24 
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Now, taking the nearest entire numbers (ex- 
cept for Mars, which in order to increase its mo- 
tion a little, take the next greater number), and 
we shall have 

T, ... By the SAi'ya 

From computation. ^siddhmtl 

Sun, 10^0000 Revolut. 1080000 llevolut. 


Moon, 1443S334 U43S334 

Venus, 173.53.04 17535.94 

Maks, 574208 574208 

.Tui'iteIu, 01O55 91055 

Satuun, 31)6'42 36*642 


The numbers from comput . ion being the same 
as in the Siin/a Sidd/uinta, the mean motions and 
positions of the planets, to be from thence de- 
duced, must necessarily be the same also. 

, If the numbers above found, he multiplied by 
4, we sliall have the revolutions of tlie planers in 
a Mahd Vug, or 4320000 years ; and if the revo- 
lutions in a Md/ia Yug, be multiplied by 1000, we 
get the revolutions in a Calpa. 

The mode of applying the above numbers to 
practice, must be sufficiently obvious from the 
manner in which they are determined, as well as 
from .-the rule laid down at page 211. I shall, 
however, add here a few examples. 

1st. Let it he required to determine the Moon’s 
mean* longitude, at the end of the year 4100 oJ 
the Cali i'ug . — 

The revolutions of the Moon in 7 _ 
the cycle of 1080000 years . . . *4438334 
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Hence the longitude required, 

llevol. 

— SJ.K I Q 
~~ loaoooo — 04o I Z . 

By, i.A Laxoi'/s tubles, 7 
Hindu spiicrc, . i 
Inequality (sec page 91(5) 




2 9 48 0 


2*. 9“ 41' 10" 
+ 8 52 


2 9 

*0 0 


50 S 
1 2 


Difference, the foimer short by 

Or thus — • 

2(1. Let it he required to determine the Moon's 
mean longitiuk’, at the end of the year 4100 of the 
Cali Vug, reckoning the years from the beginning 
of the Calpa of Vaua'iia. 

The years expired of the Calpa of VARA'rrA, at 
the heginningof the C'(ff/i . =lt)55880000 

Add . . \ 

Total }ears expired A. 1). 9J)9i 
Hence", ( t n j :i ■< •* •» a a 1 1 » » I 


4100 

\955884iOO 

Qs. 9“ 48' 00" 


I 0 it o <) 0 

=:9(>T47877(iS(> tw. . ■ 
the Moon’s mean longitude as before. , 

Or thus — 

3d. Let it be required to determine tin* Moon's 
mean longitude, at the eijd of the year 4100 of 
the Cali Vug, reckoning from the end of the Calpa^ 
as directed in the Graha Yamiil. 

'J'hc years in the whole Calpa^ . =432(5000000 

The years elapsed, as above, . . 1955884100 

Therefore to expire in A.*l). 999} , 23(54 y 5900 
Hence i -t * ^ » 'i -i ^ ^ ^ ^ \ * 

C— 20* 12' 00' 

=31 60545 83 1.3 rccoL • . 3 


* The tlifteieure of 1' 2" in the moon's place, arises frcnii the re- 
jection of the fraction in tbrniin^ the niiinher of irvoliitioiis — 
the real quantity being 14438334 rev. Off. 6\ instead of wliicJi 
14438334 was taken as the n«‘arest entire number — fractions not 
being admitted in the Hindu ^tificial systems, and the error pro- 
duced in consequence = A. D. In A. P. 

1040, the error was nothing ; since that time it has encreased, 
fipd now amounts to upwards of clevcu minutes. 
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■which, snbstracted from twelve I - 
signs, leave .... I 
the longitude as before. 


9 46 00 


My intention in giving these examples, is to 
shew, that as the system is entirely artificial, it is 
immaterial w hether we make the calculation from 
the beginning ol' the Calpa, the end of the CalpOy 
or 'any other period at which a mean conjunction 
of the planets in the first point of Aries, is assumed 
in the system ; for tlie result must ultimately come 
out the same, either way. 

By attending to the principles on which the mo- 
tions given in the S&rya Side tkiUa arc founded, it 
must appear evident, that it could not give the 
places of the planets sufficiently correct, for any 
considerable length of time: for, as «, the number 
^of years from the epoch of assumed mean conjunc- 
tion (in the formula, page 2 15), varies, so must the 
mean annual motions depending thereon. Therefore 
those motions which would have given the posi- 
tions of the planets sufficiently correct, when thq 
S&rya Siddhttnta was written, would not answer at 
present. This fact the Hindu astronomers disco- 
vered by some means or other, between two and 
three hundred years ago ; they found, that in order 
to have the places of the planets sufficiently accu- 
rate, ft was necessary to subtract three revolutions 
from those of Venus ; two from those of .T upiter ; 
and to add three revolutions to ^bose of Saturn, in 
lOSOOOO years. 

The works in which these corrections are given, 
are, the Siddhdnta Rahasya, dated in 1513, Saca; 
GrahaTaranginiy dated 1560; Siddhdnta Munjariy 
dated 153*1 ; and several others of modern date 
now in use. 
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These corrections appear to have been introduced 
about 245 years ago ; therefore let us try how far 
they will agree with our formula, page 215. I«t 
the time at which they were introduced, be sup- 
posed the end of the year 4660 of the Cali Yug, or 
A. D. 1559. Then substituting 4660 for » in the 
formula, we shall have the mean annual motions 
requisite to give the places of the planets at that 
time, agreeing with Europtan tables as follow :-;r 


r. ». • ' 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00 


• 

Moon, 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,613 

+ 


Venus, 

1 

7 

15 

11 

23,635 

+ 

11 7 « 1 ft* 

4 6 6 0 

Mars, 

0 

6 

11 

24 

19,150 

— 

♦ S 4 2 

-1 6 6 (t 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

20 

50,483 

+ 

i‘ } < 1 .•i" 

•1 K A A 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

13 

09,343 

— 

*• D l> II 

7 6 a 4 .1 " 
f 6 6 0 


The corrections, on account of the inequalities in, 
the motions of the Moon, Jupiter, and .Saturn, 
being at this period inconsiderable, they are ac- 
cordingly neglected, as of no consequence* : there- 
fore the above quantities being reduced and com- 
pared with the motions in the' modern tables, we 
shall have 

From computation. Modem Hindu tables. 

T, #, ® ^ r. d. ® ^ ” 

Sun, 1 6 00 00 00,00 1* 0 00 00*00,00 

Moon, 13 4 12 46 40,70 13 4 12 46 40,80 

Vevus, I 7 15’ 11 48,92 1 7 15 11 49,20 

Mars, 0 6 11 24 09,81 0 6 11 24.09,60 

Jupiter, 0 1 00 21 03,65 0 1 00 21 03,60 

Saturn, 0 0 12 12 53,13 0 0 12 12 54,00 

The agreement between which is sufficiently ob- 
vious. Let the motions above found now mtd- 
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tiplied by 1080000, the number of years in the 
tasumed cycle, and we shall have 



Revolutions. 

s. 

0 

Sun, 

1080000 

0 

0 

Moon, , . 

. 144.3833.3 

11 

0 

Venus, 
Mars, . . 

1755590 

9 

6 

574208 

2 

3 

Jupiter, . 

. 91053 

0 

15 

Saturn, . 

36'6'44 

3 

00 


Now taking the nearest entire numbers (except 
for Saturn, which, in order to encreasc its motion 
a little, we take the next greater number), and wc 
shall have 


From computation. 
Sun, 1080000 revol. 

Moon, • 144383^4 

Venus, 1755o91 

Mars, 574208 

Jupiter, 910,53 

Saturn, 36’645 


Modern Hindu tables. 
1080000 revol. 

14438334 

l?53o9l 

574208 

910.53 

36’645 


Having thus, I hope, fulh' and clearly demon- 
strated the principles on wliich the Hindu artificial 
systems of astronomy are founded, and sliewu that, 
according to these principles, the Hunja Siddhiinla 
must have been written between seven and eigiit 
huntk'ed years ago, and at no other pcrioil what- 
ever; it must now he obvious to every candid 
mitul, that the mser lions of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer are totally unfounded. 

The table exhibitedMii page 209, ^viil shew bow 
much he must have been nustaken in his notion.? 
with regard to the basis qjl' calculation : For if there 
was no such basis, then the errors, or (liffercnces 
in that table, ought at every period to be the same. 
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tuAther tncreasing nor ^diminishing ; contraiy of 
which most clearly appears; for between seven and 
eight hundred years ago, the errors were least, 
and encrease gradually, whether we go back into 
antiquity, or fbnvard from that period ; which <le- 
inonstrates, beyond the power of contradiction, that 
the work was written at or about that time. 

The formation of the numbers, given in the Sur- 
ya Siddhanta-, will shew likewise, that no other mo- 
tions could have been given to correspond to the 
positions of the planets, with which *they must 
agree. Therefore, I say, it is indis])ensibly requi- 
site that the hldinburgh lleviewer, if he does not 
choose to acknowledge his error with the candour 
due from a gentleman, should distinctly point out 
to his reailers, and the world at large, that precise 
period of time, so prodigiously anterior to that given 
by me, at which the Siirya Siddhanta, in his ideas, 
gave the positions of the heavenly bodies neare»* 
the truth than between seven and* eight hundred 
years ai^o. And not only point out tha precise 
time, but also the then actual mean positions of 
the planets, &c. accoixlin_^ to the Stirya Siddhanta, 
and the best modem Kiiropean tables. It is by 
these means only he can convince his readies of his 
candour, truth, and abilities. 

• 

As I have, in th.e preceding pa'ges, stated fully 
all that can be necessary respecting the principles 
oi‘ the Hindu artificial systems of astronomy, the 
Siirya Siddhanta, and the antiquity of the ^system 
it contains, I shall now take leave of the Reviewer, 
and proceed to ‘other matfers of more importance 
to tliosc who wish to form a true judgment of the 
real antiquity of the H^ndu history, &c. 

• 

Most of the /Jersfer/t nations, and the Hindus in 
particular, appear to have employed, from^tirae 
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imfiieiiiorial, artificial systems, not only in astro- 
nomy, but also for chronological purposes. Thero* 
ibre, to form a just idea of the Hinau history and 
its antiquity, a knowledge of these systems, and 
of the various changes that have taken place from 
time to time, is absolutely necessary. 

Two of the most ancient Hindu systems now 
known, and which in early times vvere applied to 
the purposes of chronology, are contained in an as- 
tronomical work entitled the Graka Munjari, 
This work is extremely valuable, as it enables us 
to fix, with precision, the real periods o( Hindu 
history, with their respective durations; and to 
shew from thence the alter irions that have since 
taken place by the introduction of new systems. 

The first system mentioned in this work consisted 
of S400000 years, which was called the Calpa.-^ 

‘ This period was divided into Mamoantaras and 
J^«^j*,"as follow: 

A Satya Yug consisted of . . . gSO years. 


A 720 

A Pzptipar, . 460 

A Cali,, 240 

A Mafid Yug, 2400 

71 Mahd Yugs, 170400 

with a Satya of, 960 

A Manwaiitara, 171360 

14 ManWdntaras, 2399040 

which, with a Satya at beginning, 960 

Form the whole Calpa, . . . 2400000 


HwC!«fpaitals 0 divided into l(X}0 Mah& Yugs, of 2400 years each. 
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The years expired of the above system, at the 
era of Vicrama'ditya, were 1190637; which 
being reduced into Mamoantaras and Vugs, we 
shall have 


A Satya at the beginning, 960 

6 Manwantaras com^Xctc, ...... 10381 60 

67 Mahd Yugs of the 7th Manwantara, 1 60800 
Thence to the era of Vicbama'ditva, 707 

Total years expired, 1 190637 


Hence it appears that the Cali Yug, of the 67th 
Mahd Yug, of the 7th Mammntara of this system, 
ended 707 years before the era of V icrama'ditya, 
or 764 years before Christ — ^Therefore 


The Sat^a Yug, or golden age, began 
The Tretd Yug, or silver age, . . . . 
The Dwdpar Yug, or brazen age, . . 

The Cali Yug, or iron age, 

And ended, 

Making in all 3400 years. * 


B.C. 3164 
3304 

• 1484 

• 1004 

764 


During the first period of 96O years, called the 
golden age, the Hindus have no real history ; the 
whole being fabulous, except what relates to the 
flood, which is allegorically represented by* the 
fish incarnation. 


With the second period, or silver age, the lUndu 
empire commences, under the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties; and frdm BiJDHA,*the son of S6 ma, 
the first of the Lunar line, they reckon about 
fifty reigns down to t])e end of the Dwdpar^ 
VoL. VIII. Q 
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which make, at an average, twenty-four years to 
a reign *. 

Towards the close of the fourth period, this sys- 
tem aj)pears to have been laid aside, as the re- 
peating the same names over again, would, in 
time, cause a confusion in history. 

' The next system mentioned in the Grdha Mun- 
jari, consisted of 38'/f)00000 years, which was 
called the term of liRAiiMA'’s life. This period is 
divided and subdivided in the following manner : 

A Calpa is called a day of F'iahma', which in this 

system contains, 5000 years 

And his night is of the same length, . 5000 


A day and night therefore, . . = 10000 

30 of’ sutdi days and nights make 

a month, 300000 

And 12 such mouths a year, . = 3600000 

And to? such years .and eight 
months make the full period 
of 13 u A 11. mas life, = 387600000 


•'J'he Calpa, or day of Brahma', is divided into 
Alamanitaras and J'i/g.v, in the following manner; 


* 3’lu'. Trctii and Dwupar togcllicr make 1200 years, which, 
divided by 50, give 24 years to a reign. It is somewhat remark- 
able, tiiat llie |n'inci])al Kastem iialions date the commencement 
of their empires from nearly the same time. Tims we find the 
Chinese empire began under the dynasty of Hi A, according to 


Pl,AV KAII!, B. C. 220? 

The kingdom of Jiffi/pt, 220? 

The kingdom of — - 2221 

'J’he empire of Iiidia nmler the solar and lunar lines, 2204 
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* Years. Moiillui. 

A Satya contains, 2 0 

A Tr hd, I 6 

A Tkvdpar, 1 0 

A Call, • 0 O' 


\ Mahd Yugi 5 0^ 


71 Mahii Yugs, 355 yeai> 

With a Satya of, 2 . 


^^akc a Afamvantam of, 357 


1 1 such Mamcunlarax, 4.9<^S 


AVhiclj with a Satya at the h(\i«;innin{^, 

Make a CV///>r/, or flay of Bis a ii si a',. . 5000 year> 

The years expired of this system, at the be- 
e;iniiins? of the Satya, or golden age of the former 


ssstem, were, 212500000 

Add tlience to the era, . . . 310'4 

'J otal years expired at the Christian era, 212560164' 


After 1.03799286 years luid been expired of 
Bkaiima'’s life, he, for the fiftt time, created the 
Earth, anil ordained that, at the end of every 
Calpa, or 5000 years, it should be destroyed,, and 


again reproduced. 

rhereforc, from the years elapsed, . 2 1 2563 1 64 

'fake the years at the fust creation, z± ,193799386 
llemain, 18763878 


I'he years from the first creation to the Christian 
era — wliich being divided by 5000, the quotient 
will be the number of times the world has been 
flestroycd and created, and •the remainder will 
■'hew the years expired since the last creation. 


Til is Ytt^ of five years is to be met vvilli in tnnny books. 

Q 2 
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Thus = 3752 times destroyed and 

I'reatcd, and 3878 years from the last creation to 
the Christian era. — Now since there are 357 years 
in each MavnoarUara, we have the date of tlie 
commencement of each as follow : 


The first ManwantarOy . 

. RC. 

3878 years. 

The second, 


3521 

The third, 


3164 

The fourth, 


2807 

The fifth, 


2450 

The sixth, 


2093 

The seventh, 


1736 

The eighth 


1379 

The ninth 


1022 

The tenth, 


665 

The eleventh, 


308 

The twelfth, 

. A.C. 

49 

The thirteenth, 


406 

The fourteenth, 


763 

and ended 


1120 


Making in all about 5()0U years, with the Sandhi 
of two years. 

Having thus exhibited the periods of ancient 
history, according to both systems, the annexed 
table^wiil now shew, at one view, the commence' 
meut of each period, by which the corresjjoncling 
times in each system may be more easily seen and 
understood. 

By this table it will appear, that the Satya, or 
golden age, as we may call it, of the first system, 
began on the same year that the third Mamoantara 
of the second syst6.if did ; that is, the year before 
Christ 3164. And that the mnXh Mamvantara, 
of the second system, began the year B, C. 10S2, 
orily eighteen years after the commencement of 
the Caliy or iron age, of the first system. 
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Hence, from the beginning of the third Man^ 
tcantara, down to that of the ninth, includes nearly 
the same time as the Satya, Tr6t6, and Du'^par of 
the first system ; and consequently, that the events 
of history recorded in these periods, if transferred 
to the former, should be found under those parti- 
• cular Mamvantaras which corresponded with the 
actual times in which they happened, unless pur> 
posely destroyed or perverted, in modern tiinesl^ 
to prevent a discovery of the change that has 
been made in the systems. • 

Therefore, without entering minutely into the 
Hindu history, let us see how far the periods of 
the two ancient systems agree, with respect to the 
same events, which will be the most certain mode 
of proving the trutli of these systems. 

The Hindus place the flood in the Satya^ or 
golden age : — on referring to the Mamcantaras we 
find, according to the M&rcaiidhfa puHmd^ that 
the flood took place in the fourth Mmnxxtntara; 
and that the fourth Mei^u derived his name, 
Ta'masa, from the universal darkness which then 
overspread the earth — therefore the two systems 
agree in this point. * 

The next period is the or. silver age, at 

or about the commencement of which the Hindu 
empire began under the Solar and Lunar dynas- 
ties. Budha, the son of S6ma, the son of Atri, 
was the first of the Lunar line, and from .him 
down to the end .of the l>m^r, or brazen age, 
(being 1 200 years) there were about fifty reigns. 
Now by referring to the table, we see that the be- 
ginning of the Trktd of tlje first system, corresponds 
to the latter part of the fifth Maravantara of the 
second ; we therefore naturally look into the P«- 
l"dfuis under that period, and there find, among 
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Other names of persons who then lived, those of 
Atri, S6ma, and Budha, which shews the exact 
agreement between the two systems. 

Wc next come to the sixth Mamantara* , which 
by the table, began 1 1 1 years later than the Trcta, 
or silver age. Among the names we find men- 
tioned in the Pur&nas in this period, arc Biir'/gu 
uiul Dacsiia, who appear to have been cotempn- 
rary, or nearly so. — For Yayati, the fourth prince 
in descent fronr Budiia in the Lunar dynasty, ac- 
cording to x\\c Puranas, was married to Dr.'vA- 
va'iVi', the grand-daughter of IJuiucu, of M'honi 
he begat two sons, Yadu nd Tuiivasu; and of 
Saumisiit'a', the daiightei of ViitsuAPAUVAX, tlic 
grandson of Dacsua, he begat three sons more, 
viz. Dkuiiva, Axu, and Puuu; consequently, 
Ihiidcu and Dacsiia must have lived about thc 
samc period, and that Budiia could have been 
earlier only by a few years, perhaps one or two ge- 
nerations at most. These circumstances, though 
they may appear to some at first sight as trivial, 
involve facts of considerable importance in thc 
Hindu history, whilc'i at the same time, they 
prove the truth of the ancient systems. 

* 

Dacsiia appears to have been an astronomer, 
and to have formed the- twenty-seven lunar man- 
siontf, and other constellations, of which he is al- 
legorically called the Father, as in the following 
verse of the Cdlk/i Purdiia. 

nwnit-TnTiT \ 


• Before CiiSiST 2003 . 
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That is — “ In the early part of the TritA. Fug-, 

the daughters of Dacsha were born ; of these 
“ daughters he gave twenty-seven to the Moon.” 

Dacsha, in some respects, bears a strong re- 
semblance to Atlas, who, according to heathen 
mythology, was the father of the Pleiades and 
Hyades, the Critich and Rohini of Dacsha. At- 
las is supposed by some to have been the son,of 
AsrA, the daughter of Ocf.anos: — 'Vhe Purd/ias 
make Dacsha the grandson of the daughter of 

OCEANUS. 

We next proceed to the 7th Mamvantara. 
Among the names given in the Pur&ms in this 
period, we find those of Jamadagni, Bis'wa'mitra, 
and Bhahadwa'ja, men who, .according to the 
Hindu history, lived towards the close »f the Tr&td 
Fug; for .lAMAOooNr was the father of 1*akas'u- 
ra'ma, and nephew of BisVa'mitha. Hence the* 
two systems agree in this point. • 

The next period we come to is the Die/tpar Fug, 
or brazen .age of the lirstf system. Tliis period is 
rendered famous in the Hindu history, by the war 
that took place towards the close of it, .between 
the sons of l)iiutTAUASin’'KA and those of Pa'ndu. 

• 

Among the names of men we n'nd mentioned in 
Hindu history, as living in this period, are those 
ofPARA'sARA, Vya's his son, Garga, Ga'lava, 
Aswattha'man, Causica, Di'ptima'n, CrIpa, 
RIshyas'ringa, &c. 

By reference to the table, this period corresponds 
to tfie eighth Manwanfara of the second system, 
under which we accordingly look in tjtc Purinas, 
and iind, as might naturally be expected, among 

Q4 
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others, the following names, viz. Vta's, Ga'lava, 
Aswattha'man, Causica, Di'ptima'n, CrKpa, 

and RiSIIYAS'KINGA*. 

Having thus fully and clearly proved the truth 
of the ancient systems, it is unnecessary to pro- 
ceed farther in the way of comparisons; nor in- 
deed could we, as the fourth period ended shortly 
after. 


We shall, therefore, now proceed to some of the 
observations that have been left us by Paua'sara, 
Gauga, and others of the ancients, which will 
enable us to judge with n ore certainty of the 
actual time in which they li^ cd, as well as of the 
progress then made in the science of astronomy in 
India. 

> 

It appears, from what is stated in the PArharl 
Sarihitd, relative to the commencement of the 
six Hindu seasons, that the solstitial colure had 
passed tjirough the first point of Dhanishfha, 
and the middle of while the equinoctial 

colure cut the tenth dcg»ee of Pharani, and 3“ 20' 
of Visdc'hd, 

The same positions of the colures are also given 
in a little treatise on ancient astronomy, annexed 
to one‘of the Vidus, in the possesiop of Mr. Cole- 
iiKooKE, which he obligingly lent me, the sixth 
verse of which runs thus ; 


* In ^ach Mmwantara, down to the fourteenth, only a few 
names are given us in the presefit Purims, which seem to 
have been extracted from rome larger woihs, that are not now to 
Hie found, 
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That is — “ In the beginning of S'ravisht'ha, the 
** Sun and Moon ascend towards the North, and 
“ in the middle of Sdrpa, or the mansion of the 
“ serpent, the Sun goes towards the South ; the 
“ former, always in M6gh, the latter in ^'r&oana” 

About the 3 ’ear A. D. 527, the solstitial colure, 
according to Brahma' Gupta, cut U. A'shM in 
3* 20 ', and Pututroasu in the tenth degree, which 
made a diflerence in the positions of the colures, 
of 23" 20 ', from the time of Paha'sara. For, the 
longitude of the first point of H ravishtVid in the 
Hindu Sphere is, 9 #. 23* 20 ' 

And 3“— 20'ofl7; • • = 9 00 00 

Diflerence or precession to A.D. 527 = 23 20 
Which at 50 seconds per annum gives 1680 years. 
Add from A, D. 527, to this time, = 1277 
Total years since the time of Pa r a's a ua 29-^7 
Which make about one hundred and fifty years, 
before the beginning of the Cali Vug of tlie first 
system of the Graha Munjari ; or about one hun- 
dred and thirty-one years^ before the end of the 
eighth Mamantara of the second system. • 

It appears also from the little work above-men- 
tioned, and its commentary wherein Garga is re- 
peatedly (juored, that the Sun and Moon were sup- 
posed to return to’ a line of conjunction in the first 
point of S'raviskfhd, at the instant of tlie winter 
solstice at the end of evjery cycle or Vug of five 
years. In this period the moon was supposed to 
piake sixh'-two revolutions to the sun, and «ixty- 
peven to the same fixed star, or the equinox ; tor, 
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it seems, tlicy had no knowledge of the precession 
of the equinoxes at that time. 

The number of mean solar days assigned to this 
cycle of five years was 1830, and the number of 
lunar days in the same time I860. Hence 

1st, The .solar) = 366 days 

days in a year, . j 


2d, Tlie hinar) , 


, r — .-.Ji; — 372 

days m a year, . 3 a 

3(1, The moon’.s ) ” 

mean annual mo- /= — ~ = 13— 4 24 0 O 

tion J 

4th,Thc moon's ) pj 1.3 10 4.0^1 

daily motion . . i 1 » a « 

daffg. n. w. arc. 

5th, The moon's 7 _ ,,» •.<> _ 07 7 _ 31 _ 20 -jy 

periodical revol. 3 

• 6th,Thcmoon'.s-) _ 23 13-'- 

synodical revol. i « ^ 

It aiipeare also, that tl.P pfatost lonRih of the 
.lay was till, tv-two JDmdm, or wo ve hours, 

forty-vi<thtu.iuutv,s; conscqumtly, the lahtoi c o 
the place of ohservation must have been about 
isvk'orth. There is tio meptton made m th.s 
work, nor iu that of Para'sara, of the names ot 

• r»nMn>! about fifteai renlurk'S before Christ, inlro- 

fluccdllie Oeta-terig, or cjcle 01 ei^n ) innar davs 

this cycle there were ninety-nine hiiialHins, ot thirty lunar clays 

each.' Therefore, oo-q 

The lunar days in the cycle were, 1. ? 07 0 — 37 U 

The lunar days iu a ye?*/ a 

Hie ancient IfindHs made it as above, • • • • • • • • * • - 'J' " 

Tlic difference is J of a lunar day, which bemg Cadmus —this 
the solar days, leave 365i days fffr the year of Cadmus,^ Jins 

in eight ycafc makes 2922 solar 

49 ,^ the lunation of Cadmits, which is 1 24 short of the an- 
cient Hindu lunation. 


24 _ 0 O 


13 10 4.qi| 

m, sec. 
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the daj'S of the week, or of the twelve si^s; 
whieh seem to have keen introduced into the Hindu 
astronomy at a mucli later period. 

From the above short sketch, the reader will be 
able to judge of the progress made in astronomy in 
India near 3000 years ago. He will perceive that the 
Hindus at tliat time, possessed nothing that could 
be called astronomy, no more than other nations. 

(lays. lirs. ni. see. 

The Hindus made the lu- 
nation then 

The Europeans make it now ilf) — 12 -- 41. 3 

Difference about .... 20 4<) J- 

Whieh in less than 16’5 years would produce an 
error of one lunation *. 

After this period, we meet with nothing on 
astronomy till we come down to IIraiima' Gupta, 
being a space of about 16‘80 years, which seems 
to be an entire blank in the Hindu astrouoinyt 
This astronomer flourished about A. 1). 60,7, and 
finding that the ancient systems were vciy imper- 
fect, on account of the shortness of the periods, 
he framed an entire new system, on a much larger 
scale, making the Calpa to cotjsist of 4320000000 
years. To this cycle or period of year.^, he as- 
signcfl the follow ing revolutions of the jdanets, &c. 


Pl»llOtS, 



Nofk'S. iTtm. 

% 

Sun, 

4300000000 

' • 

4bU 


Moon, 

i77;..3300000 

4SS10‘iS‘>.S 

232311108 

Mkrcury, 

1793fi09.S})S4 

.3.3-J 

oW 

Venus, 

70'2238!)49'3 

li:.3 

• 

Mars, 

2090828523 


5267 

Jupiter, 

.304220455 


()3 

Saturn, 

140567298 

41 

3S4 

This makes an error of one c 

lay in less than six years, whicl 


shews that the IJindua, at tifat period, could not determine the 
times of conjunctions and oppositions of the Sun and Moon for six 
years together correct, much less eclipses; the calculation of wliicii 
t liey must have bcrji then, and for many agc« after, totally un- 
acquainted with. 


J = 29- 13^-23 13-H- 
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The revolution of the equi- } 
noxes, in 4320000000 years j 

Alean solar clays, 

Lunar days or tithis, .... 


= 199669 

1577916450000 

1602999000000 


He made Sunday * the first day of the Calpa^ on 
ivhich day, at sun rise, the planets, &c. are as- 
sumed to have been on a line of mean conjunction 
in the first point of Aries in the Hindu sphere. 
The years expired of this system on the 1st of Vai- 
sadha(in t^ysakh ) this year =: 1972948905. Hence, 
tlie mean places of the planets, &c. may be com- 
puted, from the above data, for any instant required. 

This is the third an<l last ystem, to which the 
Hindus have transferred tl.eir history, and for 
which purpose, in imitation of the ancients, they 
divide it into Mmrwanlaras and Yugs, as follow : 

A Sat^a Vug of, 1728000 years. 

A Trkii of, 1296000 

' A Ihi'dpar of, 864OOO 

A Call of; 432000 


A Maha Yug, 4320000 - 


7 1- Maha Yttgs, 306720000 

with a Satya of; 1728000 


A Mamcantara, ..... 308448000 


14 Marm antaras, 4318272000 

with a Satya at beginning of, 1728000 

The modern Calpa, .... 4320000000 


* This is the first system, so far as we yet know, in wbid the 
names of the days of tiie week and the twelve signs were intro- 
duced. These were probably received from the West, and the 
(irst point of Arira was fixed to that point in the Hindu sphere, 
wbicli corresponded with the instant of the vernal equinox, which, 
ill tlie time of Brahma' Gupta, was the beginning of Aawuu, 
This position has, therefore, a direct reference to the actual time 
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In order to show how the Hindu history, accord- 
ing to the two former systems, had been trans- 
ferred to this, let 1972948905, the years now ex- 
pired be reduced into Mamvantaraa and Vugs, and 
we shall have 


A Satya at the beginning, . . 

6 Mamvantarus complete, = 
27 Makd Vugs of the 7 _ 

7th Manwantara, J ~ 

Satya of the 28th Mafia Y'ug, 

Trettt of ditto, 

Dwdpar of ditto, 

Expired of the Cali of ditto, , 


= 1708000 years. 
1850688000 

1 16640000 

1728000 — ^ 

1296000 

8(^000 

4905 


Total years e.Kpired, .... 1970948905. 

Hence, it is ev'ident that, we are now in the 
4906th year of the Ca/i Vug, of the twenty-eighth 
Mah& xug, of the seventii Maincmtara of this 
new system. 

Now, if we transfer the names, &c. in, the four 
ages of the first system of the Graha MwiJjri, to 
the Satya, TrHd, Dmipar and Cali al>ove-men- 
tioned, and those in the Muuxvantaras of the se- 
cond system, to the Mamcantara of the same name 
in this ; then we shall have the periods of Hindu 
history, according to nimlern notions, ruiuided 01 ; 
the system of Brahaia' Gupta. 

In the first place, by transferring the naihes, &r. 
in the Dwdpar Vug of the first system, to tlic pe- 
riod of the same name in the new system, Para - 
SARA, Vva's, and others, who lived neajr three 
thousand years ago, are thrown back into antitiuity 
about 5000 ycaA ; and tliff^same persons who lived 
in the eighth Mamoantara, of the second system, 
by the transfer, will af^pear as yet to come ; for we 
are now only in the seventh of the new.. Secondly, 

tbe twelve signs were first introduced, that is to say, near 1300 
yean a» ; though hitherto but little, if at all, attended to by writers 
on the astronomy, drc. 
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Budha, the son of S6 ma, the first of the Lunar 
line, who be^an liis reign about the beginning of 
the Tr&tA of the first system, or 2204 years, B. C. 
will, by the transfer, be placed at the distance of 
2l6'3ld2 years, before the Christian era; — Thirdly, 
in the TritA aiul IhoApar of the first system, there 
were (taken together) 1200 years, iluring which 
about fifty princes in tlie Lunar line had reigned in 
succession, hut the TrHA and D-ti'Apar of the new 
system contain 216‘0000 years, which diviilcd 
among fifty, give4.‘12()0 years toa reign ; — Fourthh’, 
Budha, the son of Son a, lived towards the close 
of the fifth Mamcantara of the second system, 
which being transferred to tf' new, his name will 
appear at two distinct period . of time, immensely 
distant froni each other, viz. in the fifth Manxvan- 
tara, and again in the TretA y'ng, of tlic twenty- 
eighth MiihA yrug, of the st'vcntli Mumrantara, 
being an interval, at the least, of 426'810'000 years; 

- -Fifthly, the mothers of tl»c children of Yavatc 
(see page who lived in the sixth Manxeantara 
of the second system, by being transferred to the 
sixth Manxmnlaru in the new, are throwi, back 
several millions of years Letbre their children, and 
Dacsua and Buai'cu, by the same transfer, are 
thrown back, from their eotemjmraries, many nii- 
lions of years. Lastly, Swavambhuva, the Adam 
of the Himlns, who, according to the second sys- 
tem, lived 3878 years before Chkist, is placed, 
by the transfer, 1.972947101 years before that 
epoch. — ^These are a few of the inconsistencies in- 
troduced by the ailoption of the new system of 
Biiahma Gupta, the rest may be easily conceived. 

To reconcile these different absurdities, it was 
necessary to new model the whole of the PurAnas, 
and to introduce such fictiohs and prophecies, as 
seemed best calculated to answer the end in view; 
but which after all, only serve to shew, in a more 
glaring manner, the folly of the attempt. 
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The enormous length of the periods in tlie 
new system, required that the life of man should 
be proportionably extended, which was accord- 
ingly assumed : In order to account for the same 
R'is/iis being mentioned in difterent periods, im- 
mensely distant from each other, they arc asserted 
not only to have existed at all times, but to be 
still living, liut as all men were not Rls'/iis, and 
as there were twenty-seven Mahti Vugs from the 
beginning of the seventh Mamcantara to the com- 
mencement of the twenty-eighth Maha Vug — 

I lb'b’4()(K)0 years, during which there is no sha- 
<low of history ; to account for this, they there- 
fore pretend, "that at the en»l of every Maha Yug^ 
or 4320000 years, the same names, persons, &c. 
again occur, us in the preceding periotl; so that 
by having the names, ite. for one Maha Kz/g, or 
set of four ages, we have them for all ^lic rest. 

\’ya's, and others, as I have already noticed,* 
lived in the eighth Manxsuvitam of the, secoml 
system of the Graha Miotjari, but by the trans- 
fer of tlie names in that Mami'antura, anrf in the 
ninth, tenth, &c. to the pwiozls of the same mimes 
in the new system, they would appear as yet to 
come ; therefore, to reconcile this, all tliat was 
necessary was to convert it intr) a prophecy, which 
was accordingly adopted^ in the modern Purauas ; 
so that those men wlio 'in reality arc long since 
past and gone, appear, in these boolts, as if yet to 
come ; and as many millions of ages must elapse, 
by the new sy’stem, before the periods of their 
prophesied existence can arrive, there is nd great 
danger of detecting the iygehood of such pro- 
phecy. 

It may however be tasily conceived, that .such 
a change in the history, by the introduction of a 
new system, though highly flattering to the vanity 
of the Hindus in general, in exalting lliem, at 
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teast nominally, in point of antiquity above all 
other nations, would naturally be opposed by many, 
as long as any knowledge remained of the ancient 
systems, therefore, the suppression of these would 
become necessary. Accordingly we find, by a 
tradition still current among the learned Hindus^ 
that the MahArdstras, (Mharatas) destroyed all 
the works of the ancient astronomers they could 
m^et with ; which, in some measure, may account 
for the deficiency we have observed in astronomi- 
cal works, anterior to the time of Brahma' Gupta. 
But if the 'Mharatas did actually flestroy the works 
of the ancient astronomers, it may be justly in- 
ferred that other works of a-'tiquity, the subjects 
of which might contradict toe new order of things, 
have also met the same fate. 

From the foregoing view of the artificial systems 
which have prevailed at different times, and of the 
^various changes that have been made in the Hindu 
histoiy,.iicc. the reader will now be able to judge 
for himself, and form a just opinion of the anti- 
quity of^ the books of the Hindus, their arts and 
their sciences. « 

In the first place, it must be evident, that as 
the artificial system of Brama' Gupta, now called 
the Calpa of Brahma', and lo which the modem 
Hindufi have artfully transferred their history, 
is not yet 1300 years old, no book whatever, 
let its name or title be what it will, in which the 
monstrous periods of that system, or any allusion 
to them, is found, can possibly be older than 
the time of its invention *. And secondly, that 

* Tbe author of this s^ntem, aStWeU as the time in which be 
lived, is well Jkuown to the learnt, and subject to no doubt. 
Those who wish to see tlic age of the system detennined from 
jBoroputation, may cousult Vol. VI, Asiatic Researches^ page 
579*581. 
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none of the modern Romances, commonly called 
the Pur6naSy at least in the form they now stand, 
are older than 684 years ; the time wlien the four- 
teenth Manwantara of the second system of the 
Graka Munjari ended ; but that some of them are 
the compilations of still later times. 

We may, perhaps, be told by some person who 
has suffered' nis iniagiiiatiou to get the better ^af 
his judgment, that the Hindus firmly believe in 
the prophecies in the Purdnas, and that we have 
no right to doubt their authenticity, or what uni- 
versal opinion sanctions as true. 

With respect to the firm belief or universal opi- 
nion of the Hindus, we know too well the fallacy 
of it, and that it is not in the smallest degree to be 
relied on. We know that it is the universal opi- 
nion of the Hindus, that Para'sara, Vya*s, Garoa, 
and others, lived near 5000 years ago. But we 
know, to a certainty, from the positions of J:he co- 
lures in the time of Paha'sara, &c. tha*t such 
opinion ^ totally false, and that it arose fitrm the 
transfer of the names of mep living in the Dwapar 
Yug of the first system of the Graha Alunjari, to 
the period of the same name in the modern system 
of Brahma' Gupta; and that a similar transfer of 
the names in the eighth, ninth, tenth, &c. Man^ 
wantaras of the second sy'stcm, to. the periods of 
the same name in the new, gave rise to the pre- 
tended propheticeffusion in the modern Ptir<znffs,&c. 
— Moreover, we know, that it is the general opi- 
nion of the Hindus, that Vara'ha Mihira not 
only lived about the year AJiX 499, but also at 
the era of Vicrama'ditya, or fifty-six years be- 
fore Christ; which opinion we know to be incon- 
sistent with truth, and contrary to the course of 
nature. Vara'ha Mihira, in his rule for calcula- 
ting the precession of the equinoxes, given in his 
work, entitled the Jiitacdrnava, says, — 

Voi.. VIII. R 
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sqiiTrjT^ars i^s m 

That is, “ From the year of Saca take 4S1 : — 

“ having put the remainder down in two places, 

" let one of them be divided by ten, and the quo- 
“ tient taken from the other, the residue is the 
" precession in minutes.” 

Hence* many of the Hindus have, erroneously, 
concluded that Vara'ha Mihira must have lived 
in the year 421 of Saca, or A. D. 499« But surely 
there is not the smallest f( undation to draw any 
such inference from the passage, for, he might have 
lived at the present time and given the same rule. 

In fact, it might, with equal propriety, be pre- 
tended that he lived at the beginning of the iJaU 
. Yug, because he assumed the planets to have been 
in a Ijne of mean conjunction in the first point of 
Arks at that time. Wot satisfied, however, with 
thus stVetching a point in favour of the^antiquity 
of their author, they gp something farther, and en- 
deavour from the following verse of the Navaratm, 
which they generally quote, to refer him to the era 
of Vicrama'ditya, fifty-six years before Christ, 
or upwards of 500 years still earlier than the former. 


itirgw?: 33?^? I 


T^at is, " Dhanvantari, Cshapanaca, Ama- 
KAS'lNHA, S'an'cU, Be'ta'iABHATTA, GhATACAR* 
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FURA, Ca'lida's, the celebrated Vara'ha Mihira 
and Bararuchi, were the nine gems in the coun- 
cil of R(0a ViCRAMA.” 

Upon shewing the above verse to an intelligent 
pandit, he smiled an<l said, with a degree of can- 
dour I did not expect, that the inference, with re- 
spect to time, usually drawn from it, was not just; 
for that there had been several princes of the naipe 
of ViCRAMA, or Vickama'ditya. That, exclu- 
sive of the one from whom the epoch is reckoned, 
there was another in the time of Salv^han; a 
third who had succeeded Raja Bhoj a ; and a fourth 
lineally descended from the latter, now living at a 
place, called Bh6jpoor, beyond Patm : — that, be- 
side these, there were many others, who had sprung 
up at diflerent periods in the same family, but that 
the particular prince in whose time Vara'ha Mi- 
hira, and the others above named, flourished, was 
the immediate successor of Ruja Bhoja. For, that 
they were first in the council of Rajah Bhoja, and 
afterwards in that of Vicrama'ditya his successor. 
This simple explanation of the pandit, was a com- 
plete solution of the mystery on which the pre- 
tended antiquity of the works of Vara'ha, Ama- 
RAS'iNHA, Ca'lidas, Bararuchi, &c. wcrc found- 
ed, and which led many into an error that they 
were written before the Christian era, though in 
reality little more than seven hundred years old. 

Raja Bhoja, according to the Ayem Akbery^ be- 
gan his reign about the year 1 153 ofSALVAHAN.— 
This, however, must be incorrect, for it seems, Xhat 
according to Hindu accounts^and others, he began 
his reign about 2 lO years before the death of Raja 
Pith AURA, who fell in battle with the Mahomedans^ 
A. H. 588, or A. I). 1 19 ^ . And as Rya Bhoja is 
said to have reigned 100 years, he must consequently 
have ascended the throne A. D. 982, and died A. 
D. 1082: which agrees exactly with the time in 
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which we know Vara'ha Mihira must have flou- 
rished, according to the positions of the planets, &c. 
given by him in his works, as well as from the 
date of the Bhhoati, conmosed in A. D. 1099 , by 
one of his pupils. Raja Bhoja, according to the 
Jgni Pur&m, was succeeded by Raja Vicrama. 

Bararuchi, one of the nine above-mentioned, 
was the author of a popular Work, entitled &nM~ 
shm dw&tririsati, relating to Raja Bhoja. The 
names of Ca'lida's, Bararuchi, &c. are, to be met 
with in tlie Bh{ja Champa, as also in the Bhya 
Prahandha, from which last-mentioned work the 
following passage is taken : — 

WjTj 

, ** The Brdhmns seeing him (i. e. CaTida's) said 

—0 Ca'lida's, Bhoja does not give us, who are 
learned in all tlie VMas, any thing." 

Several other passages might be quoted from the 
BJaja Prabandha, to shew that Cali da's, Bara- 
ruchi, and a great many other learned men whose 
names, are therein mentioned, lived at the court of 
Bhoja. The Bhoja Prabandha, is said to have been 
written by Raja Bulla'j,a Se'na. 

We may now plainly perceive, from the whole . 
of the above facts, the little dependence there is to 
^ placed on what is usually called the universal or 
general opinion of the Himus; which when tho- 
roughly sifted and examined to the bottom, proves 
at last to be founded, '*|>rincipally, in vanity, igno- 
rance, and credulity. 

A great deal more might be said, respecting the 
’ history and astronomy of the Hindtts; but having 
already extended this paper to a much greater 
length than 1 originally intended, I shall now take 
leave of the subject 
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VII. 

« 

Ess AT on the Sacred Isles in the West, mth 
other Essays connected with that Work. 

BV CAPTAIK K. WILFOBD. 


I.VTRODUCTIOX. * 

A t the moment of appearing before the tribu* 
nal of the .Asiatic Society, and of fhe public, 
it would be in vain to attempt to conceal my emo- 
tion and anxiety. On the merit of the composir 
tion alone, 1 am conscious their judgment must 
rest ; and this conviction agitates me with doubt 
and apprehension. 

, • 

I have omitted no endeavour to render this work 
as free from imperfections as my abilities would 
allow ; but the subject is so novel, and the* source 
of information so remote from the learnf<| in Eu^ 
rope, that I must confess I feel no small degree of 
uneasiness on that accounfc Fortunately tor me, 
the Society, to which I have the honour of pre- 
senting my work, will stand between me and the 
public, for it is in the powe^ of every m*ember, 
whether conversant with^the Sanscrit language or 
not, to ascertain the genuineness of all the autho- 
rities cited by me ; the books, from*which I have 
drawn my information, being by no means rare 
nor difficult to be procured. 

The grand outlines and principal features of this 
essay are also well known to pandits and learned 
men in India. A tew passages, anecdotes, and 
circumstances may be, perhaps, unknpwn to many 
of them : but these are ^rtectly immaterial ; and, 
whether allowed to remain or not, nmther my 
foundation nor superstructure can be affected. 

R 3 
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The Sacred Isles in the M^est, of which Swefa- 
dwipa, or the White Island, is the principal, and 
the most famous, are, in fact, the holy land of 
the Hindus. There the fundamental and myste> 
rious transactions of the history of their religion, 
in its rise and progress, took place. The White 
Island, this holy land iu the West, is so intimately 
connected with their religion and mythology, that 
they cannot be separated : and, of course, divines 
in India are necessarily acquainted with it, as dis- 
tant Musdmans with Arabia. 

This I conceive to be a most favourable circum- 
stance ; as, in the present ase, the learned liave 
little more to do than to ascertain whether the 
White Island be England, and the Sacred Isles of 
the Hindus, the British Isles. After having ma- 
turely considered the subject, I think they are. 
My reasons tor this opinion are given in the pre- 
sent work, and I submit them with all due defer- 
ence to* the learned, declaring publicly, that I have, 
to the *best of my knowledge, fairly stated the 
case, and that I have not desi^edly omitted any 
passage that might induce a different conclusion. 
At the same time I desire them to believe, that I 
do not mean to write dogmatically, even when I 
seem to make a positive assertion, and that I never 
entertained an idea that my conviction should 
preclude the full exercise of tlieir judgment. 

Should the learned, after a due investigation of 
the subject and of the proofs I have adduced in 
support of my opinion, dissent from it, and assign 
another situation for the White Island, and the 
Sacred Isles, I have not the least oluection to it : 
for, admitting my position to be right, I am con- 
scious that Britain cannee receive any additional 
lustre from it. Indeed I had originally supposed 
Crete to be meant, and it was not without some 
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reluctance, that I gave up the first impression, 
originating from no unspecious reasons, which 
Kowe^ yielded to more solid proofs. 

The difficulties I have experienced in bringing 
forward this work, were numerous. Some origi- 
nated from the nature of the work itself, and of 
the sources from which 1 drew my information, 
whilst others were of a most perplexing and dis* 
tressing nature in themselves. 

My original design w'as to have published my 
essay on the Sacred Isles by itself, and this several 
yctars ago, when it was ready for the press. But 
in that detached state, if 1 may be allowed the ex- 
pression, unaccompaiued with the geography of the 
country from which I drew my information re- 
specting them, and unponnected with (he general 
system of geography or the Hindus, it would have 
appeared to great disadvantage. Beside, it was far 
from being so complete as it now is ; for* I have 
since found many valuable and interest)!^ mate- 
rials, ttThich have enabled me to form a more ade- 
quate idea of the subject. • 

A fortunate, but at the same time a most dis- 
tressful discovery contributed to delay its publica- 
tion. . Though 1 never eptertained the least doubt 
concerning the genuineness of my vouchers»(hav- 
ing cursorily collated them with the originals a 
little before I had completed my essay), yet when 
I reflected how cautious an author ought to be, 
and how easily mistakes will take place, 1 res'olved 
once more to ntake a general collation of my 
vouchers with the originals, before my essay went 
out of my hands. This I conceived was a duty 
which I owed, not only^tb the public, but to my 
own character. 
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In going on with the collation, I soon perceived, 
that whenever the word S'wetam, or S'tpeta-^pa, 
the name of the principal of the Sacred lal^, and 
also of the whole cluster, was introduced, the 
writing was somewhat different, and that the 
paper was of a different colour, as if stained. Sur- 
prised at this strange appearance, I held the page 
to the light, and perceived immediately that there 
was an erasure, and that some size had been, ap- 
plied. Even the former word was not so much 
defaced, but that I could sometimes make it out 
plainly. I was thunderstruck, but felt some con- 
solation, in knowing that still my manuscript was 
in my own possession. I recollected my essay on 
Egypt, and instantly referred ;:o the originals which 
I Itad quoted in it, my fears were but too soon 
realized, the same deception, the same erasures 
appeared to have pervaded them. I shall not 
trouble the Society with a description of what I 
felt, and of my distress at this discovery. My 
first step was to inform my friends of it, either 
verbally.of by letters, that I might secure, at least, 
the credit of the first disclosure. 

When I reflected, that the discovery might have 
been made by others, either before or after my 
death, that in one case my situation would have 
been truly distressful ; and that in the other my name 
would have pa.ssed with infamy to posterity, and 
increased the calendar of imposture, it brought on 
such paroxysms as threatened the most serious 
consequences in my then infirm state of health. 
I fom'ied at first the resolution to give up entirely 
my researches and pursuits, and to inform Govern- 
ment and the public of my misfortune. But my 
friends dissuaded me fro.m taking any hasty step ; 
and advised me to ascertaip whether the deception 
had pervaded the whole or the authorities cited by 
me, or some parts only. I followed their advice, 
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and having resumed the collation of my vouchers 
with unexceptionable manuscripts, I found that 
the im^sitions were not so extensive as 1 had ap* 
prehended. 

The nature of my inquiries and pursuits was 
originally the source of this misfortune. Had they 
been confined to some particular object, to be 
found within the limits of a few books, as astro* 
nomy, it could never have taken place; hut tlie 
case was very different. The geography, history, 
and mythology of the Hindus are blended toge- 
ther, and dispersed through a vast nun)her of vo- 
luminous books, in which prevails a most disgust- 
ing confusion and verbosity, llcsides, the titles 
of their books have •seldom any affinity with the 
contents ; and 1 have often found most valuable 
materials in treatises, , the professed subject of 
which was of the ntost unpromising nature. 

Thus when I began to stmly the SanscHt lan- 
guage, I was obliged to wade, with difficulty, 
through ponderous volumes, generally without find- 
ing any thing valuable enough to reward me for 
my trouble. 13ut in the course of conversation, 
my pandit, and other learned natives, ofteo men- 
tioned most interesting legends, bearing an astonish- 
ing affinity with those of Jthe wesjtern my thologists. 

• 

• 

I consequently directed my pandit to make ex- 
tracts from all the Pur&iias and other books rela- 
tive to my inquiries, and to arrange them under 
proper heads. 1 gave him a proper establishment 
of assistants and writers, and 1 requested him to 
procure another pandit to assist me in my studies ; 
and I obtained, for his further encouragement, a 
place for liim in the college at- Benares. At the 
same time, 1 amused myself with uniblding to 
him our ancient mythology, history, and geo- 
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graphy. This was absolutely necessary, as a clue 
to guide him through so immense an unde^king, 
and 1 had full confidence in him. His iftanners 
were blunt and rough, and his arguing with me on 
several religious points with coolness and steadi- 
ness, a thing very uncommon among natives, (who 
on occasions of this kind, are apt to recede,. or 
seem to coincide in opinion,) raised him in my es- 
teem. I affected to consi{!er him as my Guru, or 
spiritual teacher ; and at certain festivals, in return 
for his discoveries and connniiuications, handsome 
presents were made to him and his family. 

The extracts which I thus received from him, I 
continued to translate, by way oi xcrcisc, till, in 
a few years, this collection ‘became very volumi- 
nous. At our commencement, I enjoined him to 
be particularly cautious in J)is extracts and quota- 
tions; and informed him, that if 1 should, at a 
future periotl, determine to publish any thing, the 
strictest scrutiny would take place in the collation. 
He scenaed to acquiesce fully in this ; and we went 
on, without any suspicion on my part, until Sir 
Wir.LiAM JoNJrS stron|;ly recommended to me to 
publish some of my discoveries, particularly re- 
specting Egypt. I collected immediately all my 
vouchers relating t© that country, carefully revised 
my translations, selected, the best passages, com- 
j)arc<rthem with all the fragnjents I could find 
among our ancient authors, and framed the whole 
into an essay. 1 then informed my pandit that, 
previpusly to my sending it to Sir W. Jones, a 
most scrupulous collation of the vouchers, with 
the original manuscripts from tl^hich they were 
e.xtractcd, would take place. 

To thi^ without th& least alteration in his 
countenance, nay, with the greatest cheerfulness, 
he assented ; and as several months intervened, he 
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had time to prepare himself ; so that when the col- 
lation tpok place, 1 saw no ground to discredit liis 
extracts, and was satisfied. 

I have since learned, that, as the money for his 
establishment passed through his hands, his avari- 
cious disposition led him to embezzle the whole; 
and to attempt to perform the task alone, which 
was impracticable. In order to avoid the trouble 
of consulting books, he conceived the idea of 
framing legends from what he recollected from the 
Puratias, and from what he had picked up in con- 
versation with me. As he was exceedingly well 
read in the Pur/m'as, and other similar books, in 
consequence of his situation with a Marhatta chief 
of the first rank in his younger days, it was an 
easy task for him ; and he studied to introduce as 
much truth as he couldf to obviate the ’danger of 
immediate detection. 

Many of the legends were very correct, except 
in the name of the country, which he generally 
altered into that of cither Pgypt or S'xvetam. 

His forgeries WTre of three kinds ; in the firet 
there was only a word or two altered; in the se- 
cond were such legends as had undergone a more 
material alteration ; and in the third all those which 
he had written from memory. ’ • * 

With regard to those of the first class, wdien he 
found that 1 was resolved to make a collation of 
the manuscripts, he began to adulterate and dis- 
figure his own manuscript, mine, and the manu- 
scripts of the college, by erasing the original name 
of tne country, and putting tliat of Pgypt or of 
S'witam in its place. | . 

To prevent my detecting those of the second 
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class, wliicli were not numerous, but of the great* 
est importance in their nature ; and as books in 
India are not bound as in Europe^ and every leaf 
is loose, he took out one or two leaves, and sub- 
stituted others with an adulterous legend. In 
books of some antiquity it is not uncommon to see 
a fcw new leaves inserted in tlte room of others 
that were wanting. 

To conceal his impositions of the third class, 
which is the most numerous, he hatl the patience 
to write two voluminous sections, supposed to be- 
long one to the Scanda piirnda, and the other to 
the Brnhmdn'da, in which h< connected all the le- 
gends together, in the usual style of the Purdnas. 
H'hcse two sections, the titles of which he bor- 
rowed, consist, as he wrote them, of no less than 
12,000 Slocas, or lines. The real sections are so 
very scarce, that they are generally supposed to 
be lost,. audtM'obably are so, unless they are to be 
found in tlwlibrary of the Rajah of Jayandgar. 
Other iftipostors have had recourse to the Scan'da, 
Brahmdn'da, and Padn{a-purdn'as, a great part of 
which is not at present to be found ; and for that 
reason, these are called the Purdnas of thieovs or 
impostent ; though the genuineness of such parts as 
are in common use hj^ never been questioned. 
— Some persons attempted, by such means, to de- 
ceive the famous Javasi.vha, and the late Ticat- 
RAYA, prime minister of the Nabob of Oude. 
They were discovere<l, lost their places and ap- 
pointments, and M'ere disgraced. 

My chief pandit certainly had no idea, in the 
first instance, that he should be driven to such ex- 
tremities. 1 used (as already remarked) to trans- 
late the extracts which he/made for me, by way of 
exercise; and never thought, at that time, of 
comparing them with the originals ; first, because 
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1 luid no reason to doubt their authenticity ; and 
secondly, because it would have been soon enough 
to make the collation when 1 had determined upon 
publishing any part of them. 

This apparently lulled him into security ; but, 
being afterwards sensible of the danger of his de- 
tection, he was induced tu attempt the most daring 
falsification of the originals, in order, if possible, 
to extricate himself. When discovered, he flew 
into the most violent paroxysms of rage, calling 
down the vengeance of heaven, with the most 
horrid and tremendous imprecations upon himself 
and his children, if the extracts were not true. 
He brought ten Brahmens, not only as compurga* 
tors, but also to swear, by what is most sacred in 
their religion, to the genuineness of these extracts. 
After giving them a severe reprimand, for this 
prostitution of their sacerdotal character, I, of 
course, refused to allow them to pr<|^d. 

And here I shall close the recital of what relates 
personally to a man, w'hosc course of imposition I 
nave deemed incumbent oh me to lay before the 
public. He came to me in distress, but with a 
fair reputation ; he is now in affluence, but'with a 
character infamous for ingratitude, and fraud, and 
deceit. His voluminous extracts arc still of great 
use to me, because they always contain much 
truth, and the learned, thercfoi’c, have not been 
misled in their general conclusions from my essay 
on Egypt; though it would be dangerous mr any 
one to us^ detached passages, and apply them to 
any particular purpose. In the course of my pre- 
sent work, 1 lia\’e collected carefidly what I "could 
find in LuUa concerning Ethiopia and Egypt. 

A few instances of the impositions of my pandit 
will exemplify his mode of proceeding. 'I'he first 
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is a legend of the greatest importance, and said to 
be extracted from the Padma. It contains the 
history of Noah and his three sons, and is writ* 
ten in a masterly style. But unfortunately there 
is not a word of it to be found in that PurAria. 
It is, however, mentioned, though in less explicit 
terms, in many PurAn'as, and the pandit took 
particular care in pointing out to me several pas* 
sages which confirmed, more or less, this interest* 
ing legend. Of these I took little notice, as his 
extract appeared more explicit and satisfactoiy ; 
and I do not now recollect in what Pur&iias^ or 
other books, they are contained. It is acknow* 
ledged, that the three sons of S ' a yambhuv a are in* 
carnations of theTaiMURTi; and they are declared, 
in general, in the PurAriaSy to have been created 
by the Deity to marry the three daughters of the 
first man, with a view to avoid the defilement of 
human conception, gestation, and birth. 

Dacsha (Bn Brahma' in a human shape; Card* 
DAMA, or Capila, or Cadil, (the name of Cain 
among Muselmans,) was S'iva ; and the benevolent 
Ruchi, was Vishnu : one of Rucm’s titles is S'ar* 
MA and S'ama: S'iva is called Ha and Ham in 
the objective case; and Brahma, or Dacsha, is 
declared to be Praja'pati, nearly synonymous 
with Jva'pati. • 

In the Mah&’BhArata, section of the Adipurva, 
there is a much more positive passage. D'h arma, 
or the first man, sprang from the right side of 
Brahma', which was cut open ^or that ^purpose ; 
to him were born three sons, S'ama, Cama, and 
Harsha. 

The rest of the legend, about the intoxication 
of Noah, is from what my pandit picked up in 
conversation rvith me. 


1 
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One of the sons of Noah is .called Ila'-pati, 
synon;^mou8 with J ya'pati, the lord of the eardi, 
the same with Praja'pati, or the lord of man- 
kind. Indeed tlie denomination of Prqjdpati is 
originally no more than Japati, with the upsarga, 
or indeclinable particle pra, used intensively* Jah 
is the principle of life in a living being ; hence a 
man is called Pra-jA, from his superiority above 
the rest of the animal creation. Besides, it is fery 
common in India to prefix the particle pra to pro- 
per names of holy men, and more particularly so 
among the Baudd'hists. Tlius they say, Pror- 
S'^oana, the venerable S'wana. Pra-arj/pa-sira, 
the venerable sire of the Arppas, Pra-Iswara, See. 
In the same manner, Praja'pati signifies the ve- 
nerable Ja'pati, the* chief of the animated crea- 
tion. This will not seem in the least surprising, 
when we reflect that the Hindus nev^ admit of 
any legend, without disfiguring it so as to make 
it their own. Resides, we see the e^ity |}etwe«n 
Brahma' and S'iva remaining still irtheir human 
shapes; fur Carddames'wara killed biT brother 
Dacsha. 

It is acknowledged, both by Hindus and the 
western rnythologists, tliat at every renovation of 
the world the same events take place, the same 
heroes reappear upon the scepe; and of course 
S'AMA, Cama, IIarsha, 01 Pra-ja'pati, are born 
again to every Menu. 

Ir.A, or Ii.a', called also Id'a', and Ir'a^ was 
the son of Noah^; and Ii.a'-pati is synonymous 
with Jva'pati, and implicitly so with Ja'pati. 
I'his Ila is called Ilys in the theogony of Or- 
pheus, and Ghilshah in Persian romances, which 
literally answers to Ila'-pati. He is, perhaps, the 
■iame with the eldest Ii.us of Homer. 
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The next legend is that of Semiram is, which 
the pandit has most shamefully disfigured. . She is 
well known in India under the name of S'AMfoEvf ; 
and she is the goddess of the element of fire, so ini- 
mical to the ve^table kingdom, the St'hdwaras, or 
immoveable beings ; and of course to their chief, 
Vishnu, in the character of the Amatt'ha tree, 
which is declared to be the first, the chief of trees, ■ 
and of course St'hhoarpati^ or Staurobates. * 

S'amI, and the Amatt'ha tree, have each two 
countenances; one is that of a tree of the same 
name, the other is that of a human bein^. In this, 
which is their original chanu ^er, Sa'mi is the same 
with Urvasi, who married Pururava, the grand- 
son of Noah, exactly in the same degree of de- 
scent with the founder of Ninive. The same is 
called also' A 1 1. a in the Pur&rtas^ and Lailan- 
SHAH by Persian romancers, Ninus by the Greeks^ 
RiTu in the TamuU dialect he is called Nilan. 
Tlieir amours and their quarrels, and ultimately 
their reOohciliation, are the subject of a beautiful 
drama. Her charms cerfiunly effected the conquest 
of La I LANS heart; they quarrelled, and she dis- 
appeared in a most wonderful manner; but Lai- 
LAN, ifrith powerful spells, forced her back. Se- 
MiRAHis first conquered Staurobates, but was 
conquered by himr at last. ^ , 

S'amI and Pururava were changed into two 
trees, without losing their human countenances, 
the Sam! and the As’watt’ha ; the St’ha'wara- 
PATi and S'AMf-OEVi remain dallying in the tree 
of the same name; hence she is really SamI-bama, 
Uiougb that denomination be never used. 

Her history is to be found in the Gan'es'a, 
Vishnu, and Bhigaoat Pur&nas^ and also in the 
M(Ai& BhAratOy but it is incomplete in each 
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of them and the whole must be brought together 
and compared with the account given of her in thO 
above or dramatic poem. 

It is my intention to resume her history iu the 
course of this work; and, in the mean time, 1 shall 
observe, that she was born at Tihotra (or Tri-hotra 
. to the west of Dehli; acknowledged to be the same 
place. which is now called Tehora or Tekaura, ^nd 
Tahora in the Peutingerian tables, near the river 
Sutluj: Tihotra is also supposed to be the^sanic with 
Tri-garta, a place often menfioned in Hindu books. 

That goddess was the daughter of Aurvasa, who 
presides over the elementary lire, and is most inimical 
to the St'hawars, and their loid and pati of course. 

The story of the two doves, mentiohed in tny 
essay on Semiramis, ts unknown to tlic Pauranics; 
but there are some legends about them in the •.♦rs* 
tern parts of India, where they apply them to, or, 
perhaps^ framed them, in consequence of the two 
doves found by Mohammed in the Caaba at Mecca 
which tliey claim, with some reason, as a place of 
worship belonging originally to tlic HituluA. 

The misfortune which bcfel Maiia'-deva is well 
known : but the discerptiou of the, sacred Lii\ga is 
represented, in the Purdnas, in a tHrtcrent light. 
It was divided into twelve parts, besides many 
splinters. These twelve Lingas presi<lc over the 
twelve months of the year. I was concerned, for 
a long time, that I could not discover the least ves- 
tiges of the legends concerning Perseus, Avdro- 
HEDA, and Pegasus, nor even the names of the 
principal characters : but these I have lately found 
in the Yantra-rdja, and qther books, with a most 
ample account of the thirty-six Decam, so famous 
— ^VIIl. S 
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in Egyptian astroiioinv, and called Drescdn in 
SaHSCi'it. 

Pjcasrus is called there Pretas'ira, or the man 
with the head, and the same siluation is 

assi'^iK’d to him in the heavens, lie is also called 
S'Aii.A-Mee’iiA (or !ui\ ing a stony face or head), al- 
luding to the head of AIi.dusa, which turned the 
hebolders into stone. Pkoascs is also mentioned 
there under the name ol'.'sAMu'nuA-rACsiM, ( c the 
bird of the ocean. He is likewise called Sa .mc oua- 
PAI)A, l)eeau.sc his hindparts and feet are concealed 
in the ocean. The Ics.si r lior.se is called IItiii<igi tiu: 
but the legends of all the.se .• still wanting, ex- 
cept the last, which will appear in the course of 
this Nvork. ANHUO-UhnA is t ailed Vi'ja'ra', and is 
rcpiesented with her head shaven, and her haiid.s 
bound in fetters. Ca.ssioi;f.a is called Lkua-Na'. 
aiul Cki'ufus Nui'pa or NuI-uiipa, ami Persian 
JiU.lhor.s .say, he is the .same with Cai-caous. lie 
Is Slightly mentioned in other llimlK hooles as a 
great kyig. He was the lather of the Cmmiknj.s, 
and Cep/t m iie WMi tlieir native country ; inSansa ti 
Cdpis'dyam. C'Ar!-.s'A is Ckimii-us, and Cdpis'a is 
tlie patronymic appellation of his descendants, 
called ;dso Sihlucas. 

My essays on t|ie chro’iolog’v of the Jli/xius and 
mouiit Caucasus, are almost cntiielv free from the 
forgeries which I have stated, because my chief 
pandit had little to do with them. I recollect only 
three instances in winch he interfercil; and in them 
the legends were, as usual, <lisligurcd by him. Tlu'v 
arc legends respecting Prom KTUt;t;s and the Eagiej 
wdth some particulars iclatingto lidm'iyau and the 
Lipari islands, (lurudys den is,wcll known to this 
day, to j|ilgrims< anil the Hindus of these parts, 
'i he ]!lace‘ is called ^hihr,' in Major maps, 
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for Shabar; and it is not far from Bamiyan. There 
Gar&da used to devour all the Shabaras who passed 
by ; anB, in the PurariaSy all savage tribes are thus 
called. Amongst tithers were some servants of 
Maiia-deva wTiom he devoured; this drew upon 
him the resentment of that irascible deity, whose 
servants are called Pramat'has: hence, probably, 
the ground-work of tlie table of Prometheus and 
the l^gle. All the rest is an improvement, fi^m 
what the Pandit gsithered out of our conversations 
on the subject of ancient mythology, llis j^ceountof 
Bdiniyaii, from the Budd'ka-dhartna-charitra must 
be rejected till its genuineness he ascertained. There 
is such a bo«>k at Benares, but ail my endeavours to 
procure it liavc been fruitless. In thi.s legend he 
has certainly ailopted adiniruhly the manner, style, 
and notions of the followers of llunifnA, an«l the 
idiom of the language of their hooks, f have seen 
the original legend from which he framed his own, 
about the islamls of IJpari, but it has not tlie br*el* 
relation to these islands, an«l belongs to some place 
in tlic mountains to the north of India. • • 


In like manner, many of the legends cited in 
my essay on Egypt, though they have a striking af- 
“linity with those «)f that country, are not expressly 
said to belong either to that oi» to any purticuhir 
country, being related in generak terms. In these 
c!iscs,*iny Pandit inserted the name nX Egypt* awd. 
if the name ofany other country was mentioned, he 
erased it, and put that of Egypt in its place. Yet 
the similarity between thc.se legends, and many 
more which are (pioted in the coinse of this work, 
anti the authentitity of wl»ieh may be depended 
upon, with tho.se of the Egyptians anti other my- 
thologists, is .so striking, as. to evince Mif*ir original 
identity ; fi>r so near a colmidcnt'e, in ni^’ humble 
opinion, roidd not have been ’ merely accidental. 
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It evinces also some remote communication, at least, 
if not some affinity, at an early period, between the 
nations among which we find these legends' equally 
current. 

In the Hindu books we read of some princes who 
raised mountains of gold, silver, and precious stones ; 
some three; others only one: but whether this be 
applicable to F.gypt does not appear, ratlurr the con- 
trary. It was, however, a practice formerlj’, and, 
if restri(!tcd to a single pyramitl, it was intendccl 
for the mountain of <ioiJ, the holy mount Merit. 
If three pyramids were constructed, they were in- 
tended to represent the tlir- • peaks of Meru. There 
is a heautirnl pyrnniul tx.. Sarn/ith near Benares^ 
built by a king oi' Gnitr, or Bvngn/. It is conical, 
an<l of earth, with a coating of bricks, and is about 
seventy foet high. 1 n the inscription found there 
some years ago, it iu declared to be intended as a 
,,’;ejj'ivscntation vt' A/tru, w'hicli is represented of a 
' conical liguic by the JJimlus, but like a square py- 
ramid by the tb'dowcr.s of lluno’iiA. 'I'hc tower, 
or pyramitl of Bufitl, was of a scpiarc I’orm, with 
seven stages or steps, like AIci ir. 

Tlio recession of the sc.i from the valley of Egi/pt 
’ is no where mentioned : bnt the same uiiraelc is. re- 
corded as performed by .several holy men, particu- 
larlyon the western .sljores of India. Indeed, when- 
ever the Hindu writers t reat of the accession of 
lands, which were formeiiy occupied by the sea, 
they, never fail to, attribute it to tlic juayers of 
some holy personage. 

In the course of my correspondence with the ve- 
nerable SirWii.LiAM JoxEs, the lastiiutor and first 
President,of the Asiatic- ^c\e\y, and my patron in 
Oriental literature,' I mentioned the <i:.scoveries 
which I thought I had made, and puiticuU/Iy rc- 
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Sheeting Ethiopia and Egypt. lie expressed his 
surpristy but could not be brought to belie\'e an 
early, or even any communication whatsoever, be- 
tween the inhabitants of those countries and the 
Hindus. As I was just entering upon my studies 
and literary enquiries at that time, he wrote me 
candidly, that he was afraid I had been misled by 
enthusiasm, and cautioned me not to trust to the 
verbal accounts of the Brafmetts; but requested 
that I would, for his satisfaction, send to him the 
necessary written documents from the Farm as, I 
complied with his request inoSt chearfully, and sent 
him all my vouchers as eorrcct as possible. After 
perusing them, he wrote to me nearly in the fol- 
lowing words, the purport of which I recollect per- 
fectly, but lament thit his letter being mislaid, I 
cannot produce it. 

“ Having read. the numerous passage you adduce 
“ in support of your assertions, in their OJ’igiBaHa**’ 
** guage, in the extracts you have sent me, l,H)th 
“ alone and with a paiulit, I am fully sarisfied that 
“ there existed an early conynunication between the 
“ HindusvLXuX the inhabitants of Ethiopia tim\ Egypt.” 

He then informed me, that his collcctioif of the 
PuMn'as being incomplete, he hatl not been able to 
• compare all the extracts which I had sent tp him 
concerning Ethiopia and Egypt, but that he liad 
found several of the most essential, such as the le- 
gends about NairrIt and the and that he 

could bear testimony to their general accHra(ry. 
Besides, NairkYTi anti his being api'ointcd guar- 
. dian of the south-west quarter of the old continent, 
being well known to learned pandits, they had 
pointed out to him seveiRl passages in other Puni- 
ftas. and* iianscrit bookST i^lating to* Nairk/i-, 
^'^Nc’tfA-DwIrA, &c. so that he was fully convinced 
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of their genuineness and antiquity ; and as for the 
others ot less impoi tance, he did not entertain the 
least doubt about their being e(|ually genuine. He 
added, that learned pandits were, besides, well ac- 
quainted with the general outlines of most of tlie 
other legends 1 had produced ; and concluded by 
saying, that he intended to make some remarks on 
my essay on Egypt, in which he would express his 
coiiviction in those terms. 

f 

In the , remarks which Sir Wii.ham Joves did 
afterward subjoin to* my essay, and which were 
published with it in the third volume of the transac- 
tions of the /Isiatic Society he could not have in- 
tended a stronger public test nnonial than that which 
he had communicated to m<? privately. But as the 
terms of one passage, relative to the Sanscrit papers 
which 1 transmitted to him, as taken from the Pu- 
r&ntas, and other hooks, migl:t be understood to 
imply n more general collation of my extracts with 
the original works, than had taken place, or could 
have been meant, I have thought it incumbent on 
me to add the preceding explanation of the real 
circumstances. 

I shall ever lament that I was the cause of Sir 
WiM-iAM Jones being thus misled like myself. I 
have shewn that 1 was exposed to imposition ; first, 
from dhe nature of my literary pursuits ; and, in the 
second place, Yrom the confidence which I reposed 
in the integrity of my native assistants, and more 
particularly nty chief pamlit. This no longer exists, 
and of courseno similar ilccoption can now take place. 
If a word, or a passage of importance in any manu- 
script, bears the leastmarkof adulteration, it musthe 
given up, unless corroborated by collating it with 
other books, which are totally free from suspicion. 

I have prepared two copies of my voucli<^rs, one 
for the Asiatic Society, and the other for tlf*; Col- ' 
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lege of Fort William. I have already presented one 
to Mr. Colebkooke; and 1 take this opportunity 
to acknowledge the friendly assistance I have al- 
ways received from that gentleman, and his ready 
communication of every sort of information that 
could be of use to me, through the whole course of 
my literary pursuits, an<l for which I return, most 
gratefully, my most sincere and hearty tltanks: and 
1 candidly acknowledge, that without his assistance 
1 should never have been able to bring to a ctjnclu- 
sion, in a manner satisfactory to myself, the pre- 
sent work, which, from its nature, and that of' 
the materials, is attended with dilBculties of which 
few people, .unacquainted with the subject, can 
form any idea. 

• 

With regard to the British Isles, I soon found that 
the grand outlines werciperfcctly corrects even more 
so than those of niy essay on Egypt anri Ethiopia^ 
which countries are very little known to the leaned* 
and of which little is recorded in the Pttr^n'ajt, when 
compared to their holy land. My pandit bad tilled 
up the rest with a vast number of .legends of all 
sorts, but most of them df little importance, and' 
affording very little light on the subject. 

• 

The White Island, in the West, is the holy land 
of the Hindus. It is of course a sort of fairy land, 
which, as might beexpccterj from their well Riiown 
disposition, they have not failed to store with won- 
derful mountains, places of worship, and holy 
streams. It would be highly imprudent to attempt 
to ascertain their present names and situation ; 
though I have occasionally broken through this 
rule, and riiay have been seduced, by a strange si- 
milarity of names and other circumstances, \nthin 
the fascinating attractjpTl 'conjectural etvnio- 

i«gy- 

S4 
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ShoulH the learned reject this, not deeming the 
presumptive proofs strong enough, I beg their in- 
dulgence in tne few cases of this dt'scriptionj which 
certainly cannot mislead them. It is seldom the 
lot of authors to write without some enthusiasm, a 
portion of which may perhaps be necessary. 1 have 
faithfully collected whatever 1 could find in the 
PuT&Kai and other Hindu books, relating to this 
holy land, whether bearing some marks of truth, or 
obviously fictitious ; and I solemnly declare that J 
have hot the desire, either to defend or impugn the 
notions of'the Hindus^ as I conceive them, in re- 
gard to these Sacred Isles. 

It would have been do; rg injustice to the sub- 
ject, to have attempted to giv/; an account of these 
Islands, without the geographical system of the 
Hindus, who believe them, and consider them as a 
terrestrial paradise. 

‘ IhiCve, therefore, premised an ample, but still 
incomplete s^'^tem of geography, according to the 
followers of Brahma' and Budd’ha. 

D 

I have added an essay on the chronology of the 
Hindus and the emperors of India ; with geogra- 
phical, mythological and historical sketches of the 
intermediate countries from India to the British 
Isles, inclusively. It W’ill appear, in the course of 
this work, that the language of the followers of 
Brahma', their geographical knowledge, their his- 
tory and mythology, have extended through a range 
or belt uoout forty degrees broad, across the old 
continent, in a South-East and North-West direc- 
tion, from the Eastern shores of the Malctya penin- 
sula to the Western extremity of the British Isles. 
• >•••■ 

- Through Ithis immense riinge, the same original 
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reli^ous notions re-appear in variovts places, under 
various modifications, as mij^ht be expected ; and 
there \S not a greater dillerence between tlje tenet* 
and worship of the Hindus anrl Greeks, than exists 
between those of the <‘hurc*lu's of Rome and Geneva, 
Witli regard to the languages, both ancient and 
modern, tlirough this belt, th.eir radical words, 
verbs and nouns, with oiiiers reguhriy deduced 
from them, are in great me.isurc Sifim n/. It can- 
not be expected titat tlieir respective grammars 
should preserve much aflinity. It is t[ie fate of 
every lungunge, wlien in a siate of decay, to lose 
graduallv its cases, moods, and tenses of the se- 
cond onler, and to employ auxiliary verbs, which 
thc.Sh/wc/7/usessparingly,and by no means through 
necessity. 1 have observed that gradual state of 
decay in the Sumcrit language, through the dia- 
lects in use ill the Eastern parts of India down to 
the lowest, in which lust, though all the words are 
Sanscrit more or less corrupted, the granipatical 
part is |K)or and defieient, exactly like that of our 
modern languages in Europe, whilst that of tlie 
liighcr ’dialects of that country is at least equal to 
that of the Latin lungiiag?. Imoui such state of 
degradation no language can recover itself: all the 
refinements of civilization and learning will never 
retrieve the use of a lost case or numd. The im- 
provjjments consist onlyin boreowing words fmm 
other languages, and in fi lming new ones* occa- 
sionally. This is tJif remark of an eminent mo- 
dern writer, and experience slmws that he is per- 
fectly right. Even the Sanscrit alphabet, .when 
stripped of its double letters, and of those peculiar 
to that language,* is the Peiasgic, and every letter 
is to be found in that, or the other ancient al{>ha- 
bets which obtained formerly all over Europe, and 
I am now preparing a shoit^ssay on tlyit interest- 
ing subject. ' 

'.1 
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Tlie principal object I have in view in this essay 
is to prove tli.it tl.e Sacred Isles of the Hindus, if 
not the. British Isles, are at least some remote 
cnnntry to the North-west of the old conlincnt; 
for I cannot conceive that they are altogether l/Mo- 
pian or itnaginaiy. But a secondary one als«) is to 
prove that the greatest part of the legends, which 
formerly ohtaincfl all over the Western parts of the 
world, from Itulia to the British Isles, weremigi- 
nallvvthc .s onc with those found in the mythology 
of the IJif/dus. Besides these, they had also in 
every country local notions and legends, as well as 
local Deities, and which of course were peculiar 
to them. 

•The principal essay on the Sacred Isles in the 
West will appear, with the permission of the 
Asiatic Society, in a future volume of their llc- 
se ‘relics; amf it is proposed to. publish the scries 
of cs^:s mentioned with that work in the follow- 
ing order. * 

I < 

The Txtroductiox. 

Lssay I. On the geographical systqms of 
the Hindus. 

— — II. Geographical and historical sketches 
on Anu-Gangamy or the Gangctic 

d jFOvinceS. 

ironology of the kings of Ma^ 
gadha, emperors of India. 

IV. On Vicrama'ditya and S'ai/iva'- 
HANA, with their respective aras. 
V. The rise, progress, pd decline of the 
Christian religion in India. 

VI. Hie Sacred Isles in the West. 
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PART THE FIRST.- 

CHAPl’ER THE FIRST. 

OF THE GEOGRAPIHCAL SYSTEMS OF 
THE HINDUS. ^ 

Section T. , 

General Ideas of these Sijstcms. 

T IIK Hindus have no name, either for geogra> 
phy or geometry, Init we are not to infer 
thence, that they hav/; entirely neglected these two 
sciences, 'i'hey arc certainly pretty well acqudnt* 
ed with geometry, but they consider it, and with 
some reason, as part of the science of numbers; 
and neither can our denomination of geometry, 
which signifies survej’ing, be considered a^ veiy 
apposite term. In the time of the tam.ops Jata- 
Si.viiA* Raja Jaifopur, the learned at his court 
gave it the name of Csh&tta-dersana, or the inspec* 
tion and knowledge of figures ; and a treatise on 
geometry, composed by his command, is stijl called 
by that name. . I'hese elcmeats begin with an in> 
quiry into the properties of lin^ simply eoinbihed 
together, which combination is cal|,cd aeshfira^ or 
intbrmous. They then proceed to the considera> 
tion of regidar figures or eshitra, as a triangle, a 
square, cube, &c. whilst an angle is called acthl- 
trUy or informous. 

Tlie Hindus give various nam^ to geographical 
tracts, such as Bhh>am-C6say or treasure of rer- 
restrial mansions; CshiSivtfSamdsat or combina> 
tion pf countries; BhAvan^’agdra, dr ocean of 
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mansions or habitable places. Such a geographi- 
cal treatise is cited by Signor Bayer, under the 
corrupted appellation of Puwana Saccaratn. Ano- 
ther treatise in my possession is called Traildcya- 
darparia, and was given to me by the late ^Ir. 
Keuben Burrom', jvho procured it near //orcWr. 
Its name signifies the mirror of the three worlds, 
meaning heaven, earth, and hell, and answers ex- 
actly to the treatise ascribed to Saint Patrick, 
and called Dissert at io de Tribus Lons, or hubitacuUs. 
It was written some hundred years ago, and the 
copy I have is of the year 1718 of Vicrama ui- 
TYA. In several Puran'as, there is a section ex- 
pressly on the subject of gt 'grapby, and for tiiat 
reason calletl Bh^vana-Cha. It is also denomi- 
iiated Bh&-chan'da, or section of the earth. Kx cept 
the sections contained in the Purdn'as, geographical 
tracts are iii general written in the spoken dialects, 
and are extremely scarce, as they are discounte- 
nanced.. by the sacerdotal class, as are historical 
books. This they have often acknowledged to me, 
saying, they have the Purun'as; what do they 
want more? Besides, af they are written in the 
vulgar dialects, they are the works of persons not 
sufficiently learned and informed, and very apt, as . 
I am told, to hazard occasionally a few heretical 
notions. They are not, however, ' so strict in thp 
Dekhin, and the western parts of India: there, I 
am credibly informed, they have treatises expressly 
on the subject both of history and geography. 


There are two geographicaf tracts in Sanscrit : 
the first, called Vicramapratidksfa vyaKasfhA, is at- 
tributed to Vicrama'ditya, probably the one of 
that name, who lived, as we shall see hereafter, 
in the fifth century, and it is said to consist of 
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buted to kin^p Mukja, the uncle of the famous 
Bh6ja, who lived in the latter end of the tenth 
century?. It is nearly the same with the, former, 
including some amendments and additions. These 
two geographical treatises cannot but be curious 
ami interesting, but unfortunately, they are not to 
be found in this part of India. They are however 
pretty common in the Western parts of it, and par- 
ticularly so in Gurjar&t\ where they have been 
seen by several respectable pandits of that coijntry. 
The Trai-L6c}fa-darpaita, which I mei^tioned be- 
fore, is according to the system of the followers of 
Budo’iia, and is written in an uncouth dialect of 
the inland parts of India^ with a strange mixture 
of SanscrU vimrds and phrases. 

• 

Tl>e CsHtra-Sam6sa\& another geographical tract 
by the JainaSy which Hately procured. • It is writ- 
ten in Pracr'it, asserted by some to be the same 
with the B&li or Aldgad'hi dialect, but p^ably 
somewhat different from that used in the Barman 
empire, Siam and Ceyhn. The ^d/i' ox*M^a^hiy 
was the language used at the court of the emperors 
of India, kings of Magad%a or Bahar, and called 
^ also BaU-putras, because they were descended from 
the famous llAr.f, or Nanda; and their kingdom 
is denominated after them Poli by the ChineK. 
Thii| last is accompanied by a edpivus commentary, 
with several fanciful delineations of*the worM, and 
of mount Attru. 

With regard to history, the ITindm really have 
nothing but romances, from which some truths oc- 
casionally may be extracted, as well as from their 
geograpliical tracts. *'Those in Sanscrit are die 
Charitivs, or actions of V*i^rama'ditta, of king 
BH6.rA, and others. 
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The Vrihat-Cat'hA is ft collection of historical 
anecdotes, sometimes very interesting, and consists 
of 22000 

In the spoken dialects, there is the romance of 
PbYtho-ua'ya, containing ah account of his wars 
with Sultan Giioni ; part of it is in my possession. 
It is exactly in the style of our old romances in 
Eumpe, with nearly the same proportion of histo- 
rical truth. 

In several of the Purdn'as there is an account of 
the principal events, which wer<’ to take place dur- 
ing the CMi-yug *. These con'c down as late as 
the eighth and ninth centuries, except in the Agni 
and the Bhaoishya Pur&tiaSf. in which there is an 
account written, as usual, in a prophetical style, of 
the principal events, which were to take place, as 
late as the twelfth century. In the time of Acs a a, 
a supplement was added, down to Homa'vun, as 
is obvious from the lists of the kings of Malxva in 
the second volume of the Ayin~Acberi. Since that 
time another supplement has been added, down to 
the beginning ot the.eigfoteenth century. 

It is universally acknowledged, that the court of 
the kings of Magad'ha, now. the province of Bdhar, 
was once, one of the most brilliant that ever existed, 
and that learning was promoted there, through its 
various branches. Their vernacular language was 
cultivated, and many valuable treatises were writ- 
ten in it, in order to diduse knowledge among all 
classes of men. This, I am informed, was carried 
so far as to incur the.resentntent 'of the whole sa- 
cerdotal class, who unanimously declared, that 

* The BndoKdmda, BHXimat, Viahn'u, and Viyu Purin6$. 
Sectioni on Futurity. * T \ 
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Mageffkd could no longer be considered as a po- 

! )er country for the twice-born to live in, without 
osing rtie fruit of < their good works, and .greatly 
iinjxiiring their energy in the paths of righteous- 
ness. Vi ' 

Besides geographical tracts, the Hindus have aim 
maps of the world, both according to the system 
of the Pauriitiics, and*of the astronomers : theiat- 
ter are very common. They have also maps of 
/w/w; and of particular districts, in which latitudes 
and longitudes are eutirely out of question, and 
they never make use of a scale of equal parts. The 
sea shores, rivers, and ranges of mountains, are 
rc]>rcst sited in general by straight lines. The best 
map ( F this sos*t I evej saw,, was one of the king- 
dom of Napdl, presented to Mr. Hastings. It 
was about four feet long, and two and a half 
broad, of paste board, and the mountains raised 
about an inch aliove the surface, with treesjpaint- 
ed all round. The roads .were represented by a red 
line, and the rivers with a blue one. Tba various 
ranges Vere very dist'inct, with the narrow passes 
througli them : in short, "it wanted but a scale. 
The valley of Napdl was accurately delineated: 
*but toward the borders of the map, every* thing 
was crowed, and in confusion. . 

• . . 

These works, whether historical pr geogfophi- 
cal, are most extravagant com|)Ositions, in which 
little regard indeed is paid to truth. King ViciiA- 
. MA'DiTVA had four lakhs of boats, carried on parts, 
for ferrying his numerous armies over lakes and 
rivers. * In their tteatises on geograpliy, th^ seem 
to view the globe through a prism, as if adorned 
with the livt'liest colours^ Mountains are of so- 
lid gold, bright like ten thou^aml suns; itnd others 
are of precious gems. Sliiie (k* silver, borrow the 
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mild and dewy beams oftbe mMKi< There are n-> 
vere and seas of liquid aihber, elatided butter^ 
milk, curds, and intoxicating liquors. Creogra^ 
phical truth is sacrificed to a symmetrical arrange^ 
nient of countries, mountains, lakes, and rivers, 
with which they are highly delighted. There are 
two geographical systems among the Hindus : the 
first and most ancient is according to the 
in \fihich the Earth is considered as a convex jsur- 
fiice gradually sloping toward the borders, and sur- 
rounded by the ocean The second and modern 
system is that adopted by astronomers, and cer- 
tainly the worst of the two. ' The Panr&riiat con- 
sidering the Earth as a flat .urface, or nearly so, 
their knowledge does not extend much beyond 
the old continent, or the superior hemisphere : but 
astronomers, being ac<juaintcil with the globular 
shape of tlie Eartli, and of course with an inferior 
hemisphere, were under the necessity of borrowing 
largely from the superior part iu onler to fill up 
tlie inferior one. Thus their astronomical know- 
ledge instead of being of service to geography, has 
augmented the confusion,, distorted and dislocated 
every part, every counlrry in the old continent. 
The Paurdtiics represent, in general, the hearth as 
a flat surface ; though it appears from the context 
to be of convex figure, with a gentle slope allround 
toward the ocean, which is supported by a circular 
range^ of mountains, called Loedheas by the Hin- 
dus; Cqfhy Mmulmam, and by our ancient my- 
thologists Atlas; Dyris, Dyrim, from XhtSanscrU 
tii', apd tiram, the margin term or border of the 
work!, or the larder (Earth’s) Threini in the Edda 
SemuAr. * 

The Jews and the anments in general, consider* 
ed the £aT|h as a fISt surface. This ' idea was cer- 
Cunly a most natural one/ till the study of astro- 
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nmny had andeoidved’tiM^ loaraed^ '^ho, as usti^ 
at tmese early times^ did not imput this disooveiy 
to the vulgar. ' . 

On the higher parts, and in the center of the 
Earth, the IRndiu place a mountain standing like 
a column 84000 Yqjatm high, 3S000 broad at dm 
top, and 16000 at the bottom. It is circular, and 
in the shape of an inverted* cone. This idea 4 )re^ 
vailed once in the West : for, when CLEAieraas 
asserted that the Earth was in the shape of a 
cone, this, in my opinion,. is to be understood 
only of this mountain, called in /ndia*. 

Akaxiuewes said that this column was plain, 
and of stone: exactly like the Miru-pargeoeiH 
(paroata) of the inhabitants of Ceykn, according 
to Mr^ JoiNviLLE, in the seventh volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. This mountain, says he, is en- 
tirely of stone, 68000 Ytyanas high, and 10000 in 
circumference, and of the same size from the to 
the bottom. The divines of Tibet say, it is square, 
and like an inverted pyramid. Some of ^he fol- 
lowers of Bunn’HAt, in India, insist, that it isjike- 
a drum, with a swell in th^ middle like drums in 
India; and formerly, in the West, Leucippos had 
said the same thing ; and the Bmdi^hists rmlndda 
give that shape also to islands. IBhis figure is given 
as an emblem of the reunion of Iho oTijipual powers 
of nathre. Miru is the sacred and pripwval Uhga} 
and the Earth beneadi'is the mysterious Y6m eik- . 
panded, and open like the Fadma or Lotos, The 
convexity in the centre is the Os Ttncse, or i^v<d 
of Vishnu: and thi^ often represent the physicdo- 
gical mysteries of their religion, by the emblem of 
the Lotos; where the whole flower signifies bo4ll 
tlie Earth, and the two principles of it8. .fecund||;iir 

** PLOTABCH de uhicit. philoM^b. 
t TirttUtegsHerpwis. 

VoL. VIII. T 
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tioa: tkegennisIwthil/^ancltheZ^tf: tJiepe* 
ttds and filaments are the iiiountains which encirde 
Mint, and are also the type of the Y6ni: Che four 
leaves of the calyx are the four vast regions toward 
the cardinal points i and the leaves of the plant are 
the different islands in the ocean round Jambu: and 
the whole floats upon the waters like a boat; The 
Hindus do not say, like the Chaldeans, that the 
£a{;th has the 8hape\>f a boat, which is only the 
type of it. It is tneir opinion, I do not know on 
whal authority, that at the time of the flood, the 
two prindples of generation assumed the shape of 
a boat with its mast, in order to preserve mankind. 
•Enthusiasts among the Hintuis see these two prin- 
ciples eveiy where, in the clefts of rocks, commis- 
sures of branches, peaks among mountains, &c. 
The Earth is typified by a boat; the Argha of the 
Hindus, the Cymbium of , the Egyptians, are also 
emblems of the Earth, and of the mysterious Ybni. 
The Argha, or Cymbium, signifies a vessel, cup, or 
dishl^in which fruits and flowers are offered to the 
Deities^ pnd ought to be in the shape of a boat; 
though we see many that are oval, circular, or 
square. Is'wara is called Argha-ti&t'h'a, (or the 
lord of the broad-shaped vessel * :) and Osiris, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, was commander of the Arga, 
and was represented by the Egyptians in a boat, 
carried on tne shoulders of a great many men, who, 
I tlKnk, 'might fie called, with propriety, '’Argo- 
nauts. The ship, worshipped by the Sutfot, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, . was the Argha, or Argo, and the 
type of the mysterious Y6m. The Argha, with the 
of stone, is found all over India as an object 
of worship. It is strewed with •flowers, and water 
is ponred on the JAAga. The rim represents Yim, 
and the fossa naomUapy, and instead of the Linga, 

* Asiatic lleieatch«0, Vol. Ill, |Mge 36'4. 
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l^#ABjL-ihight; be r^ri^ted stimdbig^ in 
Iniddle^ as fbey used to do iu'JBgjipt. 

II. The have peculiar names for'ihe four 
tcnrdinal TOints, derived from their respectiveeitna- 
tion, with regard to a man looking toward the risr 
ing sun, which is the most proper time to worship 
him. The East, from that circumstance, is called 
ParOf and Phva^ or btfore: the West, A^u, 
and Padehima^ or behind. The South, bein^theii 
to the right, is called Dacshiria^ and the North 
or the kft. ' 

From dacafuria comes obviously the Greek derum: 
the Latin dexter, dexterum is from dacsh-tlr, or. 
dacshatiram, towards the right. Paxchima is ob^' 
viously a derivative form, the root of which, pat^cha, 
is no longer to be found* in «9ansmV, unless in other 
irregular forms, as pas^dt; hut it is still in use in 
the spoken dialects, in which it is pronofliiced 
picha, and from pas'cha is derived the Latin post, or 
behind, ,and postumus for postinm, answemtojW<' 
ehima, or padckum, in the ^oken diidects. Paxet 
is the English word fore: thus we say-a fairy from 
^e Persian Peri. It is also pronounced pra^ as in 
pra-p6da, the forefoot, or fore part of the foo^ 
including the Tarsus and Metat’arsusj and' from it. 
is derived the Latin pros and the Gi^k pro. Bront 
this circumstance there aros^ a peculiar division of. 
the old continent ; the midland countries are call^ 
Mad*1wma, or in the middle; those toward t^; 
!l^t Para, but more generdly Pdrw: PasU tii 
usedoftener as am adjective noun, as 

the Eastern Gaddiea. The countries towards 
the West are denominated yfpara, Apar. itado* 
rivatives are dparam, aparerTa; an adverb;' aparipa^ 
aparki, e^aricam, masculiie, feminine kiul heu^ 
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ta*. This (liviftQti is vf^d in sdipture* in nrhifch 
tUe apelktions a£P.atyait^ an4 Pphiir, signiiy j^W 
countries to the East and to the West. Ttfese de- 
nominatipns ^ not deducible from the Hebrew, 
but pi^ly from the Samcrit la^u^: and 
9X>4;4p^f^^ 9 re the same with (^hir, Aplufr, 
^rioa. li^ Hebrap, the word Ophir, without 
TOints, is smitten jupir; and the learned bishop 
Lovtu derives Africa from Aupir or Auphir. .That 
country, \^c (^e told, was thus called fron^ a. cer- 
tain APH|t0S| or Apiiraus, who was the son of 
Saturn and the nymph Phkaura, according to 
the Paschal chronicle. He ‘vas the brother of Pi- 
, cus and Chiton, and is called Aphar by Cedre- 
Nus. Anothcf ancient author, as I have some- 
where read, calls him Opuris andApu^A; and 
sajs he was a companion of Hercules: and tsi- 
PORUS addsf,^ that the apdiation of Ater was sup- 
posed tp hav^ been Aper orif^inally. The word 
Apama is thek synonymous with l^ericus, Ibenca, 
&c. ThjB Latin word Aprkus seems to have been 
used to'denote ^ westerly situation,, as being more 
^voured with |he con^genial warmth of Uie sun. 
This ridiculous; notion, still prevalent among the 
country people ^n many parts of Europe and in Inc 
dia, originated from a supposition, diat the j^rth 
was a flat surface. < Thus they say, that part of the 
country is fertile,* being ‘under the sun of three ; 
bpt ^he other is.hot so, being under the sun of 
nine o’clock. Tlte word Aparica is not uMsd by 
the followers of TBrahma' to denote tlie Western 
parjts of the world ; but if is consttmtiy so by the 
paudd'hkts. Thus in Ava and in the 

Weston parts of the world are calipd, by Mr. Jo-! 


* Aptriatn a leaiilar dan^ive form, but not in use in tUsparf of 
/Miis: yet it is m tfie dialm from the .%iisen‘< current la Ceylvn, 
sdieiettk ifritten and^pare^a. 

t IsinoBOs de originibiis. 
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Cd^tdiv.M Ai^^NT. . jD^e .4^oiciiinati6itM ai4 
scnij Apdncd-DhiM the W^^terh m89.$fi>ti;^ or 
tountFies. Vh&il a plac6 of al^3e in 
in this lah^a^ of l^bet, it is den, and s1|;hi4^ also 
a coiiniiyf ; and th6 word in Eddiisli, ^Hiis 
the nine original derivation, inie SurmM4t si^. 
Ariutragi^af which li still a further cpr^ptionjik^ 
ApMrmgb, The ^asterii part4 ark called^ in 
Purwa-roeedetteyek from the S^crit Purvo^eho, '6f 
Purva-videha, or f^dcfAa^aiiia derivatiydform, the 
country of /*nn?fl^or toward the East. . In Ava th^ 
say Ptoppi-^idbha, but it should be Proppi-vukha^ 
for Mr. Buchanan, in his interesting account of the 
learning and manners of the Burmafis, informs ns^ 
that in that country they ^hefally use the letter I 
for R; thus in the Bi^tgaU dialect they say^dro^, and 
Pob for the East. The I^orth.is called, by ^e 
las^ Ootoorooixordd-DavehiAnekf according to Captain 
Mahons, from the Saitscrii UUdm-airUt still u^ 
to signify the NoitlKrh pafts of the old continent. 
The satne palled iJmiheiignipy the Bio'Mhs, 
cOrding to Mr. BuciIan^a'Ni; but in the ^count.of 
I^. SANcsRUAiiro, lent to line by Ca^t^in RojisA 
it is tMikugf% which Seeitis to be bjut a :^frap* 
tioh from UitdM<uHi. The Sduth^rn parts are 
called Jitnibthdwipd \vL Ceptoti, and ZdU^b 1^ tl^K 
Bi^rmahi. In the Fapii Puirdwiy tlie Eusteria 
of the old confident i^ e^uiUly called Purod-ddo\pij» 
in and Avd, and the, river C/it» is caB^ 

Apdtd~0aPdicA^ Or Western GaPt^; whehee .^e 
ihay safely conclude, that they said a]lso.^<n^* 
dtbipd tor the West. Apartyam and Apa7hyd. vct 
regular derivative'fbriiis trom 
is obviously derived Ibm^ the., ancient hame of 

* j4rigticJU»eifebe$, vdlrYll. 
f AtoHab. TiMf, p. 588 , Ac. 

T3 
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Western parts of ^urepef iiiduding (raw/ an^ 
S^$m. Homer uses, in thatwra)^ tibe appellationa 
of Hyperda and Jpera*; Abera is found ut Apotbh 
Amu; for thus we must read instead of AbdffrOt as. 
We shall see hereafter. It is well known to the 
learned, th^t, at a veiy remote period, Eumpe and 
Juried were considered but as one of the two grand 
divisions of the world ; and that the appellation of 
Afrew was.cven extended to the Western pasts of 
JEttrepe, all along the shores of the Atlantic, Hence 
the West wind, or Ztphyrus^ is called the I^bian 
or African wind ; and Homer, if I am not miste*. 
ken, makes Zephyrus to blow directly froin Lyhia^ 
Ktt.AfrkamtoiCrrKCe, 

. Instead of para and pupoa, ihe word mneh'a, .face, 
or front, is often used, particularly in the spoken 
dialects, and some times with the augmentative 
par^cle sn; and in the dialect of Baig^ cha; thus 
they ^aay sho muc'h, right in front, due East. 
'Ihougb equally grammatical, yet it. is not usual to 
say, offjMirn, Sthpurva, Sho-para^ oj SIw-piprva, in 
that; sen^ It seems, however, that it was once in 
n^ ; for in Scripture we have jPerumwi and^Shper- 
or Sepharoaim, the name of a countty, the 
aitnatif^ of whi<^ is by no means well ascertained; 
ye|>it is" probable, that k was near the mountmns 
or SthparUj toWarda the East, according 
toSeinpture : and it is not unreasonable to.suppose, 

Pa^im,‘ :iki>Jtapbam) with the mountains of 
iS^jeiAdr,' belong to the.same countiy, which I take 
to h® jwHa, called by the. C^ts, Sophrir; and by no 
means to be con^ wed. with Op^r. India is also 
oal^i'by Hesyghivs 'and Josephus, Saphir,. or 
Snphrirs md Sopbora by Procopius t* 

lOsYSs/Lib. VI«. V. ^ et lib. VIP. v. 8, ApolM. BibUoth, 
p: htis ii- i x). ' 

; t IfRQCopnrs m Sdior. ad lib. S, Begum* 
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The Stmcrit appelteticm of PurvaMj fat 
Eastern countri^ is written Pariffyn in 
without {Mints; butwkh points it becomes 
vaim, which wpears in a plurai fortn. ' 
tubgint read Pnarvaim; and, in that case; ifl the 
singular number, it should be Parva or Pharwt. 
In the course of etymological enquiries, I have al- 
ways found it more convenient to read the Hebnm 
without points, when the affinitjr. is obviously 
gmater. Thus the word in question is wt^eti 
without points P-r-v-i-m, or with the v^wel inhe- 
rent to every consonant, ao in Sarueritf and the 
common N&gri, Pa-ra-va~i-ma: the only difficullv 
in N6gri and Hebrew^ is to find out, in a word, 
what consonants are to coalesce. • The words Se* 
phar, and Se-pharvaim, without the points, are to , 
be read Se-para and Se-paroim. 

The mountains of Se-phar seem to be that tan^ 
called Be-ptfrrus by Ptolemy, and placed by him 
to the North of ImSa, answering to the first range, 
or snoiyy mountains. This range, in iVoLESCir, 
begins at HardafAr, and instead of Bepwrrut^ sevt* 
ral authors read Sepyrrus*. In Semcrity ikt-paroy 
.and Vi-para or BUparOy for thus It is genemtly pro- 
'nouncM, are synonymous, and perfbetly gnunma- 
tical, though perhaps never used; and ^gnif^ 
bi^wpy due East. BUpdra signifies tdso Eastern- 
most; and, in its first acceptation, is th<^<sainn 
With b^ore in Er^lishy whielr is now synoaymodi 
with forty or qfbre: yet there is no doubt but^t 
fiormerly it was otherwise, and that before signified 
right ifwe. It is true, that tfae *^iticles>eny and 
bi likege, in the ‘dialects irom tbefroTAic, atecrf^^^ 
used without eahaacing the signification of dn: 
word they are pr^xed to. Thus jfore .and iitgf'breji 
para, satparOy h-^rOy and su-nrnchOy 
in signify the ^me tlniig. llrfjjBBrttjr 
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cSSmEM, ire are told in scripture^, dwelt in the 
ec^tiy extending Metha m thou ^>est unto 
Si^har, mount qf the East, This seeooli to he 
tneant as an explanation of the word Stphar^ and 
at all events implies, that this mountain was a great 
way to the Eastward. In Europe they called the 
West Hesperus^ and the country toward the West 
Helena. That country is considered by the Pan* 
rhn'ipsy as the abode of the Gods, or Surhiapamf an 
appdjpdon well known to the learned, and applied 
hy them, in conformity with the Pirdnas^ to the 
Westernmost part ofMurope^ or the British Jsks, 
Another denomination for Sur&lapamt and which 
might be Sanscrit^ is I'sd-jnerc, ox I's'-purtty though 
probably never used. This was pronounc^ by tm 
^ Gothic trilies As-burh^ As-l^pg, As-purgUm: they 
' said also As-gard, udiich implies the same thing. 
There l8'a,i or IsVaba Vishnu, resides with ml 
the Gods. 

The* word Ida was pronounced AsoSy A^, by 
the Greeks, As by the Goths; and for purt, or^ra, 
the Chths said burh, bprig, or burgh; the * Greeks 
pmrgos. The words As^puri, As-burh, Aipurghm, 
Hes^mUy are pronounced .by the Persians, As- 
busy; wlmre burj or bungs, is synonymous with* 
puri, purh, In their romances, we see Od- 
cans going to the qiountam of AzAnaj, or As-hurj, 
at thd foot of jvhich the sun sets, to hght thejDio- 
or white devil, the Tlfro-dtitVya of the Purd» 
ves, and whose abo^ was on the seventh stinfp of 
^ tlw world, answering to the seventh zone of 'lbe 
■BnudfChists, and the sixth of the PurMics; or, in 
other words, to the White Island. The Goths, it 
is true, placed As-burh, or As-gard, in the Eut; 
fat when they < had conquered the Western abode 
of the Gocls, they found none there; and rather 
than give up tius idic notion, they supposed that 
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aaount Mint is another A$^- 

gard, atd is in the East . ’ . ' 

The Jem and the Arabumt, to this <hQr, 

South Yaman, Yamin^ and Jamm, which 
ri^t The Hindua call the Soutli also Ymoj^^- 
.JamgOf and Ydotaajfd; because Yam A 
called also Yaman, is the giiardiatt of thatquai^e 
and when Plivy * says, that the Hindus 
the South DrantatOf it should be Tdmmay £b^. 
Jamaayat as Dianmaa for Jamm&y the 
We have seen that ^xidn in Greeks and deader^, 
iextemm in Latin^ are derived from tlie Sanaadt 
dacshida, dacsha-iirt and dacs/uhtlram rnnd it is 
not improbable, but ^at siittstet\ ainistrwni shiis* 
terium, or ^e left in Latin, and arUteroa, ariaterm 
in Greek, are equally .derived from the Umacni 
'Senia-tir, or 'Senia-tiram, and A'raaya-tiremi os 
A'raa-tiram ; that is to sav, Saturn's quarter, in 
the same manner that the Hindus say, Yama's 
ij^uarter^ for the South; for Senih, or A'i^ah^ 
sided in the North; Jupiter gave him. that^uar- 
ter far his residence, and* made him guardian of 
it Saturn, according to Cicero and pLUTAseit, 
Vas peculiarly worshi pped by tlie nations .in the 
Western parts of Euro^, and in^the Nortlr; though 
tlw latter says," that in .^proces^ of, time, ,bh wor- 
ship ‘began gradually to deriiue :^ere.>' JdE .Wan 
bom in the left, and perislud on the r^t. 'Iha 
Greeks and /{onunur ounaideredtthe South a» on tho 
right, and the North on the left .vAmdng theni^ 
as well as the .fiSmAw, thejight wjw con«taei^;as 
more honourable/! and, of: course;' in wofaliippiog; 
and peribrraing ptocessions, th^ tteaed towarda 
the right; keeping the object of thetr worship on 
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the right ; but the Greeks^ says Px.ivr, on these 
occasions, turn to the left ; and, among the Greeks 
fuid Romans^ in their races in the circUs, thiey 
drove round the Spina, or ridge in the middle, 
k.eeping it all the while on their left. The Hindus 
seem to have always considered the four cardinal 
points in the same light ; but various systems ap- 
peared at difterent times, in other parts of the 
world. Empedocles, according to Plutarch, 
maintained, that the summer solstice happened in 
the right, or North; and the winter solstice in the 
left, or ^uth, This^system prevailed once in the 
West, and of course the West was before, and the 
East behind, or aparam, ape^etia, Sgc. from that 
time the winter solstice was c^led by the Latians, 
Hibemum, which cannot be^ derived from hyems, 
winter. This last comes from ihe Sanscrit hima; 
and, in a derivative form, haimaaxuX hmtnas, snow; 
and Ayems implies the snowy season: and mount 
Homos, or Hamus, in Thrace, signifies the snowy 
mountain; and as the West was then before, it 
was caUpd Su-para or Zephyrus, Se-pkar and Se- 
pyrrus, like that famous range of mountains in the 
£ast, mentioned by Pyolemy, and in the Bible. 
King Juba, a famous antiquary, was also of opi- 
nion, that the North is on the right ; and this is' 
confirmed by Achilles Tatius. "The Egyptiem, 
says Plutarch, placed the North on the right, 
and the Southron the left. These alterations must 
have occasioned feuds among augurs and astrolo* 
gers; and were, probably either admitted or re- 
jected at different times, according to the power- 
and mfluence of prevailing factions. This hap- 
penetl no less than four times id Egypd; and, of 
course* four times the points wherein thp sun rises 
and sets, were considered in different points of 
view, and received different denominations; and 
i they might sayto H<srox)otu8,‘ that the suii 
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hail four times altered the time of ita rising and 
setting. Twice it rose where it rose heibre; and 
twice it did set, where it was seen to rise before* 
All this hs^pined, they said, without the least aU 
teration in the elimate of £gj/pt. Ihese entgmasi, 
pr paradoxes, were much admired formerly, and 
they were not very willing to explain them* 

* 

The same thing happened in Europe ; for theasun, 
shocked at the abominable repast of Atreus, tmnied 
hack, and set urhere it used to rise before ; that is tn 
say, an alteration took place in the application of the 
denomination of b^'ore and behindy right and lefi^ 
with regard to the four cardinal points; mid 
Atreus is represented as a famous astronomm*, 
who explained the yearly revolution of the Sun, 
performed in a contrary direction ; in consequence 
pf which the Sun is said, by the Bauu£hiet9y and 
also by Brahmens^ to rise in the West, and to set 
in the East ; and the famous mountain of Aeta~ 
giro, behind which the Sun disappears, is called 
also th^ mountain of<the rising Sun, or Ud^a-giri, 
and even Mahodaga. In the extracts from maiiu* . 
scripts, in the library of tBe king of France^ there * 
is one from the golden meadows of the famous 
IVIasoudi, who lived in the tenth century* The 
author says, that in the opinion of some philoso- 
phers, the renewal of the world would nimpen, 
when the circle of the ruling stars Isbail be accom- 
plished ; then what had been North will be South. 
But, according to the I^ianSt says he, the Sun 
remains SOQQ years ip each of the twelve signs, 
and performs his revolution in the heavens in 
36,000 years. That, when he passes through the 
meridional signs, the world will be reversed; North 
will become South,' and South will become North ; 
that is tosay, as I take it to be, the ^orth will 
he considers *as the right of* the world, andihe 
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South as the left. . Sotne Hindus ^ 6f 6p!ii!od» 
thiifj at the en*i of the Cdlpas,' a total reneura! of 
the worjd will take place, and every thing will 
be reversed ; the gods will become ^^'tls, and the 
devils gods. The giants, they acknowledge, were 
Hkroa-dtoas, or tlie first gods. The Eg^tians, 
perhaps, entertained the same notions, and the 
inythologists in the West certainly did. 

' c 

IJL. Another division of the world, is into a 
mainland .and islands, which is also that of scrijn- 
ture, in which the isles of the nations, or he- 
kitgdmt are often mentioned. Tliis division has 
^Iso been admitted by Musulmans^ who call them 
Jezeur-alomam. Commentators understand by them, 
not only the islands, but also the peninsulas in 
thd Western parts of the old continent; for in 
Sanscrit, du'tpa implies only a country, with waters 
on both sides ; so that, like Jazirak in Arabic, they 
liiay signify either islands or peninsulas; daipa 
sxidjazirah are often used to signify countries bor- 
dering upon the sea only. By the isles of .nations, 
tbe islands; peninsulas,^ and maritime countries in 
the West, and particularly in Europe, are under- 
stoorl ; it is even so with the Paurdiiics, who are 
very little acquainted with the Eastern parts of 
the old continent, even to a surprising degree, and 
much less then we could reasonably suppose. 

The most remarkable feature of this system is 
mount AUru in the centre, the Olympus of the 
'■'Hindus, the place of abode of Beahma', and his 
Sdbhit congregation, or court ^ ITiis mountain 
made also part of the cosinographical system of 
the J&vs*, for Isaiah, making use of such notions 
as were generally received in his time, introduces 
Lucifkr, ,iu Sanscrit Swarbha'nv, or* light of 
heaven, boasting that he would exalt his throne 

1 
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alfove the steri of Goq, apd would ut 
mount of l^e ^ngregationff in tlie sides of tho 
North, • has also the name of Saihd, becajoai^ 
the congr^ation or assembly of the GodI is hid^ 
there, on its northern side. The hill of Gob is 
also fiequently alluded to in the psalms, thou^^ 
in some instances, it seems to imply moui^t . 

MusvUmam have admitted this mountain, under 
the name of Caf^ though they confound it, in ge* 
nerai, with the mountains of lM:hlixa^ which* su^> 
round the world : but when they say ijt is thelw/iM^ 
or pivot of the world, this is^ to be understood of 
mount Miru, which the Paurdrites describe eaac^i^y 
in the shape of a pivot; and even MSru, in Samcrit^ 
signifies an ajcis or pivot. According to Amqui&* 
TIL DuFERiioy, the Parsh cull this centrieid 
mountain Tireh; and the whole world is equadly 
surrounded by an imgiense range of mountain#. 
In Ceylm, this surrounding range is calfed Chaerth 
vartta, according to Captain Mahowy*, which, 
in Sanscrit, signifies any thing in the shape of a 
ring or coit. The Jiurmahs call it Zetkia-vdiiM, 
which &'ord is pronoxxctdSakwcU by Mr. Joimvi li.#;, 
and said to signify the woi4d in general. In Ztt^^ 
villa, villa signifies a ring, or any thing in an an- 
”nular shape, from the Sanscrit viil^a; ond^ZetkiO’ 
villa, or SakwcU, may be a corruption ivnm S' diyoi* 
v&lya, tile ring of S'a'ct a or Ijudo’ha, who is sup* 
posii^ to have made it. The Wnt^n mythologists 
supposed the world, and its seas, to* be surrounded 
by a land, or continent, of a circular dgure, ao* 
cording to Plutarch, and Silenus's narrative, as 
related by Eliae ; and the pilot of the Argimmi^, 
being near Peaces or Iceland, wits very muim afraid 
of being driven on its shores f , 
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Hhere iSte several divistotas'of the old eontxnMil 
Ihe first, and the moat ancient^ according to ^e 
9mrSaiUy is into sevoi dt^pd»; the BaudS'^ati in 
luMa r^kon eight of them, this number being a 
favourite one among them. The followers of Bud> 
SHA in Tt^f, Ceylon^ and Am, have retained the 
divisions, and reckon but seven. This 
division was made by Pritavratta, the eldest 
sonpf SwATAMBHuvA, or Adam, in his old age, 
and previous to his withdrawing into solitude. 
He had ten sons, and it was his intention to di- 
vide the whole Earth .between them equally : but 
three of them renounced the world : their names 
were Mrd'ha', Agnibhu, nod Mixa, or Mitra. 
Ibi the same manner NEPrt'srB divided the Atlantis 
between his ten sons : one of them had Gadcs, at 
the extremity of the Atlantis to his share. The 
Aldcmtis was probably the old C 9 ntinent, at the ex- 
tremity of which is Gades. ' This island or conti- 
nent is supmrted by Vara'ha on one tusk-accord- 
ing to the FaurArtics : but according to mytholo- 

S ’st^ in tbp West, Atlas supported the hj^avens, 
ough, he is said some times to support the world. 
Aftt^lmans say that the Earth is supported on 
the horns of a bull. This Atlantis was over- 
whelmed with a flood likewise ; and it seems that 
by ^e Atlantis, we. should understand the antedi- 
luvian Earth, over which ten princes were borp to 
rule, according to the mythology of the West; 
but seven of them only sate upon the throne; ac- 
cording to tlie PaurArtics. The names of these 
islands are Jamlm proper or India, Cuda, Ptacsha, 
S'Almali or' 'Salmala, Grauncha or CrouAda 'Saca 
and Pushcara. These dwipas, or countries give 
their names to so many respective zones round 
Meru, which is the name the PaurAstics give also 
to the Poles. If we disregard entirely the diagrams, 
or fanciful themes, of therastronomers, and adhere 
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tathe text of the Pwr&rifu^ we shall iimi^adialidjr 
perceive that these 'seven zones are really our seven 
climates: ibrjein^tt, or /am/uiy is the firsts and 
cara is declared to be at the furthest extremities 
of the West, and in the same climate with Uttara 
Cttru; which last is expressly said to be the coun- 
try lyi^ South of the Northern ocemi. Pudkiara 
is the Jnule of Ptoleht, and the modem IceUtudf 
under the Arctic circle, at least, the sensible pne. 
It is true that the seven climates, in general, were 
not supposed to extend much beyond the mouth of 
the Boryit/iaicA : but Ptotejit, and AdATiiEstE- 
Hcs, by dividing each climate into three parts 
(like the Hindus^ who divide the seven zone-like 
legions of Heaven, Hell, and Earth into three, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end), thus made 
twenty-une subordinafe climates, extending firotn 
the cqitator to tlie polar^circle. Every qlimate waz 
denominated from some famous city, country, or 
idand in it; thus we have the zone or climate of 
Mt roe, that of Wufdex, &c. The dwipaa, or cli- 
mates of the Hindus, madually increase in breadth, 
fiom the equator to the polar circle, from a wh im- 
steal notion that they are aH equal, as to tlie super^ 
heial contents. The seven zones of the Hindus 
correspond with the following countries : Jqfnbu is 
India, Cu,sa answers to the countries between the 
Persian gulf, the Caspian sea,\and the Western 
boundary of India. Placsha includes the lesser 
Aiia, Armenia, &c. 'Salmali is bounded to the West 
by the Cronian seas ; tliat is to say, the Adriatic 
and Baltic seas. Crauncha incluiles Germany; 
'Sacam, the British isles; and Pushcara is Idland, 

• 

The Paurinks, however, consider these seven 
zones in a very difterent light, and the text of the 
Pur&iias^\s equally applicable to their scheme. By 
AUru they understand, i^ general, the Nortli pole. 
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jMntiOD. In these sacred books, Mint is oonsi- 
wred solely as a point to the North of /n<%r, from 
which four large rivers issue, and flow toward the 
four cardinal fwints of the world : and we frequently 
read of countries and places said to be to the North 
of Mint, others are declared to be West, East, 
South, and North-west from it. . This surely can 
have no reference whatever to the North j>oIe, 
where the denominations of North, East, and West 
▼anish. 

e 

This Mh'u will app^r in the sequel of this work, 
to be to the North of Indlt, on the elevated plains 
of Tartar^, and in the latitude of forty-five de- 
grees. Iriis point is considered in the Pur&ntas, as 
the center of the world sa known to the Hindus: 
there is its^aenith or Mint,, which is as applicable 
to a line passing through ‘the centre, zenith, and 
nadir of a place, as to that .passing through the 
poles. In whatever light we consider Mim, it is 
always foe centre of foe world, as> delineated by 
foe Paur&tiics. Cosmas, surnamed Ind6pl£U8- 
'tes, from his travels into India, in the sixth cen- 
tuiy, says, that jn his time the Br&hmns asserted 
foat, jf a line was drawn from China Xit'Gree^, it 
would' pass through the centre of the world, or 
through this Mira. The Pauritiics and astrono- 
merscin India, hart not then attempted to disfigure 
their cosmographical system : and did not, at that 
period, consider Miru as the North pole. Round 
this point they draw seven zones, and the context 
of the Pur&ffos is as favourable to this supposition, 
as to the former, because these zones equally pass 
through the above islands. These zones have in- 
troduced much confusipn, and entirely disfigured 
their geographical system. They are hyno means 
• countenanted in foe body of the Purmas; beinj^ 
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fmly introduced inasectionof tome of tliend calledT 
Bm-6ha«da^ or secdon of the ^arth, which seemt - 
to be interpolated, and o£ a more recent 4ate. 

The Hmdutf and the followers of Bi71>i>|ha, differ 
considerably about the shape, and situadon of the 
tones. The PaurArlict say, that they are so many 
concentric circles enclosing and situated b^ 

tween it and the land which bounds the Universe, 
and the first climate is that of Mim^ included in 
the dwipa of Jambu : among tfie Greeks and R(h 
mmSt the first climate was that of Meroe. Astro- 
nomers having discovered that the Earth is. of a 
globular form, have placed them within the Soudi- 
ern hemisphere, which they fill up entirely. The * 
Baudd'hists of Tibet ^represent these zones as so 
many concentric squares between Jambu or /ndid, 
and mount Meru. The followers of Budo’ha in 
Ceylon consider them as so many circles, but place 
them also between Jambu and M6rUy considered as 
the North pole. TheJainas in India have, in great 
m^ure aaopted the Hindu system: hut reckon 
eight Saoipas. DwipOrdtlia-inai hai J&gA sAra^Ji^^ 
whole world consists of ei^ht dwipas, savs the au- 
thor of the Traltocya-darparia. Though the fol- 
lowers of’BuDo’HA seem to reckon seven 
like the Hindus, they really reckon eight ; for Mini 
is not included among the seven : Uiey say the se^ 
ven ranges of mountains, or zone& round Mint: 
but the PaurAnics consider Miru and Jambu as 
one of their seven divlpas. Seven is a favourite and 
fortunate number among xlit Hindus: eigh among 
the Baudd'hists ; and nine formerly in the West, 
and in the North* of ^sia. Between these zones, 
there are seven seas, or vivers only, according to 
some of the followers of Budd’ha, and Mme BSsh 
dus also. • There are even some, who coysider theie 
oceans, or rivers, either as one; or only as so many 
VoL. VIII. U 
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branches springing from one head, and winding 
seven times round Mhu, according to the PaurS- 
t^ics, or, /eight times, according to the Baudd'hists : 
but according to Servius, the StyT went nine 
times round Uie Earth. Tliey reckoned, accord- 
ingly, nine seas and nine dwipas, or worlds. These 
nine worlds are noticed in the PMa-Seeamdr^ and 
the nine oceans are mentioned by Plutarch, who 
informs us that a certain Timarchus visited the ora- 
cle ofTRopHONius, where, in a vision, he saw the 
islands of , the depai tcrl in the eighth part, or divi- 
sion of the ocean. These islands, according to the 
Hindus, and the followers of Jin a, are constantly 
placed in the last sea hut oce : thus they are in the 
■ sixth, according to the Hindus: in the seventh, 
according to the Jainas : hut the Western my tho- 
logists placed them in the eighth, because they rec- 
koned nine seas. Nine was held a mystical and 
sacred number in the Northern parts of the old 
continent, from China to the extremities of the 
West. The Cimbri observed the ninth day, month, 
and year^ sacrificing ninety-nine men, as many 
_J>c’’5e8, &c. The number seven was held to be sa- 
cred by the Hebrews, and also by Musulmans to 
this day, who reckon seven climates, seven sea$, 
seven heavens, and as many hells. According to 
Rabbis and Miisulman authors, the body of Adam 
was made of seven handfuls of mould taken, from 
the ieven stages of the Earth: and, indeed, the 
seven zones, or ranges of mountains, are arranged 
by the Hindits like so many steps, rising gradually 
. one above another, in such manner that Mkru looks 
like an immense pillar or obelisk with a case, either 
circular or square, and consisting of seven steps, 
but, according to others, of eight, or even nine. 
'Hie length, or height; of this obelisk is to its 
breadth, afi 84 to 16. The Hindus genei^lly repre- 
sent mount Mint of a ^conical figure, and kings 
3 
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%ere formerly fond of raising mounds of earth iii 
that siyipe, which they venerated like the divine- 
3/e/7i,*and the Gods were called- down fay spells to 
come and dally upon them. They are called MSru^ 
■tringas, or the peaks of Mint. There are four of 
them either in, or near Benares: the more modern, 
and, of course, the most perfect, is at a place call- 
ed SAr-n&t'h. It was raised by the son of an £m- 
pererr of Gaur^ in Bengal, with his brother, fn the 
year of Vicrama'ditya, 1083, answering the 
year of Christ, 1027, as mentioned in^n inscrip- 
tion lately found there, 'lliil emperor had, it seems, 
annexed Benares to his dominions, for he is rec- 
koned as one of the kings of Benares, under the 
name of Budd'ha-seha. This conical hill is about 
sixty teet high, with* a small but handsome octa- 
gonal temple on the summit. It is ^id, in the 
inscription, that this artificial hill was ‘intended as 
a representation of the worldly Mhru, the hill of 
Goo, and the tower of Babel, with its seven steps, 
or zones, was probably raused with a similar^ view, 
and fiMT Uie same purpose. 

• * ' * o 

• 

I observed before, that the Hindus place Jamfni 
avithin these seven inclosures*, while the heterodox 
Baudd'kists insist that it is without, and that, these 
seven rani^s of mountains, or 'dtripas, pass between 
it and Miru. As these zones, *ran^s, and dhelo* 
sures are impossible, and, of course, never existed, 
they are to be rgected: but the countries, and 
islands, after which they were denominated, and 
through which they are supposed to pass, prdbably 
existed with their surrounding seas^ The Nubian 
geographer is the only author, I believe, who has 
connected the seven climates with as many seas, 
or rather bays, and gulfs, as he calls them. 

IV. The first, or dwipa of Jandm, commonly 
called India, was formedy an i^and, as it appears 
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from the inspection of the country. The Britith 
]Kovin(»s alon^ the Ganges from aari-da>Ar^ down 
to the mOuth of that river, was formerly an arm of 
tlie sea : and, in the same manner, toward the West, 
another arm of the sea extended from the mouth of 
the Indus to Hari-dwdry and there met the other 
from the East A delineation of the Northern 
shores of India could not be attended with much 
difficulty, as they are, in general, sufficiently' ob- 
vious. '' The sea coast may be traced from the Neel~ 
gur mountains to Rijamithl, where it turns sud- 
denly to the West. There the shore is bold, and 
rises abruptly, fopning a promontory, consisting 
chiefly of large rounded stones, irregularly heaped 
tcgetner, but these irregular heaps may be only 
the ruins of more regular strata in the moun^n. 
These ston^ are, in general, of an oval, yet irre- 
gular shaped about two feet loi^, sometimes three. 
Their superior and inferior surf^s are somewhat 
flattened, and, in some instances, I thought I per- 
ceive^ that one was concave and the other con- 
vex. I found, also, there some Vokamcnucki above 
”‘1$hH'Toot and a half in diameter : in one that was 
broken the interior coats were veiy obvious : the 
outwaid surface was remarkable for numerous 
cracks and fissures, some very deep, and all form- 
ing together a varieiy of irregular figures, '^is I 
fbunUat the foot of the hill, near the Sdcri^uUif 
pass ; unfortunately, I am not sufficiently acquaint- 
^ with Natursd History to enter upon such a sub- 
ject; and I shall conclude with observing, that I 
conedive the cascade of Muti^imi, near this place, 
to be tlie remains of the crater of a Vulcano. This 
1 mentioned with a view to engage the attention, 
of persons better qualified than 1 am, for such en- 
quiries*. 

. * la consequence of this, Me. Samvel Davis, some linie 
agi^ requested a GrtaiaK gentleman, well Allied in Natuialllis- 
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From R^amikl, the shore trends iowar^ the 
West, forming several head>lands ; the principal 
which are Monghdr^ and Ckmar. From thence it' 
goes all along the banks of the JtmnA to Agra, and'' 
to pelhi, *where it ends, forming two small rockv 
eminences; and then turns suddenly to the Souu 
West; and forming an irregular semi-circle, it 
trends towards the Indus, which it joins near 
/I'ar,. at the distance of aliout four coss fron^ that 
place, and one from ZoAri, or Rohri, wher^ sud- 
denly turning to the South, it goes towards RanU 
poor, sixteen coss from Rohri, and four*from Gun- 
mot on the Indus. This account is from Captain 
Falvey, who visited that country about the year 
1787. From Delhi to Bnckar, in a direct line, 
there are no mountains, for the hills remain to the 
South of this line, forming an immense curve. Thus, 
from the mouth of iHielmus to thatofxhe Ganges, 
round DeUii, it is an immense flat and level coun- 
try. The beach of the shores to the North, at the 
foot of the snowy mountains, and to the South, 
round the island of India, in ancient tirry», is co- 
vered with pebbles, some of the most Seautijpl I ^ 
ever saw. But the greateSt part of them are ni^*’ 
real pebbles ; they are only fragments of stones, 
marble, and agate, rounded and polished by.mutual 
attrition, produced by the agitation of the waves, 
It seems as if the waters', which on<^ filled up the 
Gangetk provinces, had been suddenly tuVned into 
earth : for the shores, the rocks,, and islands, rise 
abruptly from the level ; and are Qprery where well 
defined, and strongly marked ; eacept where the 

l > ■ ' ' " ■■ ■ ‘ ^ ^ ' 

toiy, and who was gonig upon the Ganges, for the benefit of bis 
health, to stay at and aseemun, whether tlMse wars 

the iemains of a fnfcaaaor not. ThatgentlciBaa, whose naase.l 
do no| recollect now, having matniely examined every particular ak 
peara^ about and Rl^amiM, wrote a^hort esoqr,. ni 

which he proves these appearai|ces to .be VnUeaue, and lite mw-. 
cade to be the undubitable remains of the crater of a Vukms, 

Up 
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suriai^ of tho adjacent ierel has .been disturbed bjr 
Ihe incroachments of rivers, and torrents from the 
hills in the rains, or by the industry of mar.. This 
' 1 noticed particularly about Birhhoom^ and to the 
Soutij-east of Chtutar. W’la*^ we call the hills in 
this country, and whi' .5 appear such, from the im- 
mense plains below, are, in reality, tlie table-land 
of Old India. In the Gangetic prov inces no native 
earti) is to be found, and the soil consissts of vari- 
ous strata of difierent sorts of earths, in the great- 
est confusion} the lightest beirj- offeti fouiul below 
the heaviest. The deepc ?\c.tvati{)n, that ever 
came to my knowledge, \v«s made, some years ago^ 
near Benares, at a place .‘ailed Cwnoficly, within a 
furlong, I believe, of the Ganges, by soiiie gen- 
tlemen who were erecting some indigo works. 
They pierced through an amazing thick stra- 
tum of stiff earth, without obtaining water. They 
found then several beds of moultl and sand, re- 
markably thin ; then at the depth of about ninety- 
five feet, they arrived at an old bed of the Ganger, 
which consistetl of a tlecp stratum of river .sand, 
with bones of men and quadrupeds. Th^y were 
“supposed to be petreffevions, from their extraordi- 
nary weight, though they preserved their original 
texture. The human bones were entire, but those 
of quadrupeds were broken, and bore evident marks 
of their having been cut-with a sharp instrument. 
This 'bed was .exactly thirty feet below the pi^sent 
bed of the Ganges. Below this stratum of sand 
they found anq|:her of clay ; and below it, some 
mould : then, at the depth of about one hundred and 
five feet, they found a bed of fine white sand, such as 
is found on the sea shore. Under this they found 
a bed of the same clay and earth as there was above: 
and they were relieved from their lalmurs, by a co- 
pious stream of fresh water. The sight of the sea 
sand ^ve'me some, hope, of findini^ some marine 
productions, but I was disappointed : which shews 
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iliat this bed of sand was merely adventitious, and 
.had been brought down by the river from the 
shores to the lower parts of its bed ; and that the 
old bottom of the sea was considerably bfilow. Tlib^ 
same appearances, with human bones, have been 
found lately at difl'erent places, in digging wells 
near the GaugeSy and generally at the same depth 
nearly. 

T'o ascertain the quantity of the declivity,* both 
of the country and of the l>ed of xhe Ganges, Avould 
be useful and entertaining: but I haVe nothing' 
but coujcctiires to otler on this subject. When we 
consider tlie ninncrous windings of this river, we 
may safely coin liulc, that the declivity cannot be 
consiilerable. It is greater from Hurdwdr to AUa- 
habad, and through the country of Ottde, than any 
where else. From Allahabad to Sdcri^ullif, it ap- 
pears to be trifling; but from the head of the Delta, 
where the banks are generally about thirty feet 
above tlic surface of the waters of the river, when 
at their lowest period, the declivity is unitbrm down 
to the* sea (wliere the land is nearly on a*level with 
it), for a space of two himdrcd and thirty niTTcs':' I 
\ia\eoite\\ohiievvei\,het\veenAllahabadxadiRiijam6hl, 
•that there was no sensible declivity in thg surface 
of the waters of the river, when at their lowest 
period, for ten miles, in some, places fifteen, and 
eveh twenty in others. For since there waa no 
sensible current in the river, when the winds were 
silent, there could 'be no declivity. Besides, the 
river Cosa, which fell into the Ganges formerly 
opposite Udjamdhly has altered its course, add joins 
this river twenty-five miles higher up, which is the 
distance between Nabob-gunge and its present 
mouth. If the declivity was very considerable, 
this could not have happened. In the Western 
parts of the Gangetic provinpes there* are two de* 
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eUvities, one from the North and the other Aoth 
the West, in consequence of which the rivers flow 
in a compound direction toward the South-east, 
as you advance toward the East, the declivity 
from the West toward the East decreases gradually, 
and of course the rivers incline more and more to« 
ward the South, till the declivity from the West^ 
disappearing entirely, they run directly South into 
the Qangea. The rivers in Bahar, to the South of 
the Ga^e», run also directly North into the Ganges. 


This inland-sea being narrower at the bottom, 
near Hardw^r, was of course sooner filled up; and 
the table land of old It lUt, about Delhi, is very 
little above the level of the country. In the time 
of Bhagibat’ha, the Gangetic provinces are re- 
presented as uninhabitable, except in the upper 
parts of the country, where Satyavratta, or 
Noah, is said to have generally resided. Bhaoi- 
nat’ha went to Hardw&, and obtained the Ganges, 
led her to the ocean, tracing, with the wheels of 
his chariot, two furrows, which were to be the 
lipijts of her incroachments. The distance between 
them is said by some to be four coss, and according 
to others four Yyanas; and the Ganges has never 
been known, it is said, to transgress on either 
side. ^ This legend is of great antiqui^, as it is 
mentioned by Philostra'^s in his life of Apol- 
iONioS. The Ganges, says he, once nearly over- 
flowed all India (the Gangetic provinces) ; out his 
son directed its course towards' the sea, and thus 
rendered it'highly beneficial to the country. Thus 
we read in the history of China, that the Hoangho 
formerly caused great devastations all over the 
country: but the emperor Yu went in search of 
its source, from whence he directed its course to 
the sea. Hercules, at the command of Osiris, 
brought the* NUe from Ethiopia; this Christians 
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Knd MusubMttts ibrmcrly attributed to Enoch, or' 
Idris. fiHActRAT'uA thus brought the Ganget to 
a place on the shores of the ocean, calle(| 

Sinara, where it was made to discharge its watpew 
through seven channels ; but, according to others, 
through one hundred. The first number is men* 
tioned by Mela, and the other by Apuleius. 

.Eois regnator aqnis in fiumina centum, • 
Discurrit, centum valles illi, oraque centum, 
Occaniqiie fretls cen/enojungitupamni. 

“ This king of the Eastern wave runs into a kun- 
** dred streams ; with a Hundred mouths, through a 
hundred channels, like so many vallies ; and joins 
the ocean through hundredfold stream.” 

The Gaines, advancing toward the ocean, was 
frightened, and fled back through one hundred 
channels, according to the Paurdn'ice; and through 
this exercise she goes twice every day. 

• • • 

This happened at a place called Purdsea-SAgi/ra. 
or old Sdgara; for the new Sdgara is in the island 
yf that name near the sea, and the old one is near 
Fulta, close to a place called Mun'da-gack'ha, or 
Moragatcha, in Major Rennxu.'s Atlas. There is 
an ipsignificant stream Very often riry, which is 
the true Ganges, which divides its waters into se- 
ven small rivulets, some of which are delineated 
in the Bengal Atlas : from this circumstance, the 
Ganges is called S'dt-mudhi-Gangd in the spoken 
dialects, or with seven mouths. When she is 
called S'dta-muchi, or with one htmdred mouths, 
this implies her numerous channels, through the 
Sunderbunds. The old Sdgara, probably the Uceanis 
of DiovetRvs file Sicilian, is now abou^ fifty- miles 
from the Southern extreqiity of Sdgar island; and 
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this distance shews the encroachment of the land 
upon the sea, since the days of LrUGiKAx’HA, who 
Jived above two thousand years before CnujsT, ac« 
''^l^ding'to the genealogical scale prefixed to my 
es^y on the chronology of the flindus. The new 
S6gara was originally on the sea shore, but it is 
now dve or six miles from it, toward the East, ant| 
many more toward the North. It is to be wished, 
that the era of its foundation could be ascertained, 
as it would enable us to form some idea of the 
gradual progness of the encroachments of the Delta 
upon the ^ea. 

There can be no doubt, but t’ at the factitious 
soil of the Gangetic provinces, and of the Panjab^ 
has been brought down by the alluvions of rivers 
from the countries to the North of India, llic 
quantity o£ earth thus brought down must have 
been very considerable at a very early period; but 
it is very trifling at present, for these alluvions^ 
have left nothing but the bare rocks, with such 
parcels o/ ground as were out of their reach, from 
thek being supported and protected by stony ram- 
’parts. 'J'lie country between the ranges to the 
North of India is a table-land, and forms, as it 
were, §o many steps, as mentioned in the TraT- 
I6cya~derpana, and ,by the Paurdn'ics. This cir- 
cumstance was ascertained hy Mr. Samuel Davis, 
w'ho went as tjir as the first range. This was also 
confirmed to me by natives, with respect to other 
parts of the country, as far as Caskmir. On tliese 
table-lands are also various peaks and mountains ; 
and the beds of the rivers look like so many ra- 
vines of an enormous size. 

V. By the dwtpa of Jambuy the Paurdn'ics un- 
derstand, in general, the old continent,* but the 
followers df BumfuA, ii^ Tibet y Avet, and Ceybtty 
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-understand India; and many passages from the 
J*ur^i’as, prove that it was originally understood 
of Indui only. 

The da'ipa of Jamhu, or Indian is called ^so 
Cadyci-^wipa^ or the island of the virgin or damsel, 
daughter of king Buarata, the fifth from Swa- 
YAitiBuuvA, or Adam. Her name was Ila', or 
the Earth : this was also the name of the daughter 
of Satyav'rata, or Pr’/thu; for though the 
Earth was his wife, she became also diis daughter. 
The sea surrounding Jamba^ is called the Lwoana- 
mmudra, or salt sea. It would have been highly 
ini prudent for the Paurddics to have placed there 
seas, either of milk or honey. 

The second dwfpa, Is that of Cuda, thus caUed 
either from a sage of t^at name, or from the grass 
Cus'a, or Poa, supposed to grow there plenti- 
fully. It includes all the countries from the 
* to the Person gulf, and the Caspian sea, which 
probably the Paurddics made tlte limit; of that 
counti^-, or dwipa, and afterwards supposed t^jform 
a watery belt round the tone of Cus'a, under' the 
name of sea of Surd or Ird, or sea of intoxicating 
iiquors. The origin of this denomination ipay pos- 
sibly have some affinity with Iran, and the Sur or 
Jssur of scripture. It us pr(^abl& that Sur and 
Assbr were once considered as synonymous; if not, 
then Sur, or S^ria, certainly extended once from 
the shores of the Mtditerranmn sea to the gulf of 
Persia, and even included the greatest part, if not 
the whole, of Arabia, llie ^ipa of Ctts'a *is the 
land of Cush of scripture, at least, part of it. Cu- 
s'ha should be pronounced nearly like Cusha, but 
not quite so forcibly, like the two ss in the ^ng~ 
Usk word cession. The third dwipa is Ptaesha, or 
the country abounding with ^g-trees. * It is called 
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Pdkmgshu by the mytholo^sts of Bootan, and in« 
ckktea the lesser AtUtf Armenia, &c. The name 
, ^till remans in Placia, a town in Mysia, ^e inha^' 
fok^nts of which) with those of Scylace, had a pe^ 
culiar language, which was the same with tnzt 
spoken by the Pelasgi of Crestone, or Crotone, above 
tne Tyrrhemans, in Italy; and by the Pelasgi, 
who lived on the shores of the Hellespont, accord- 
ing to Herodotus. Thus the denomination of 
Placslfu, or Palangshu, seems to be the same with 
Placia, and Pelaegia; and the Pelasgi came origi- 
nally from the lesser Asia, It is bounded by the 
sea of Icshu, or juice of die sugar-cane, and which 
seems to be the Ewnne sea : hut this will be the 
subject of a separate article, when it will appear, 
that the PaurAnics have confounded the Ask, or 
Ask-tree, with the Icshu or sugar-cane,, as this tree 
produces also a sweet juioe, ramous in the Edda, 
and called, when boiled, as^, by the old Scythians 
(according to Herodotus, who has, however,^ 
strangely misrepresented the tree from which this 
sweet jujqe was procured,) and which was after- 
wardii boiled into a hard substance, like that of the 
sugar-cane, which is called gvr in Hence 
the Icshu sea, is called also in ih.t Pur Arias, the sea 
of GAda in Sanscrit, and pronounced gur iu the 
spoken dialects. , 

• 

Thh fourth dtApa is S’Sbne^, Sidmala, or S''Alma- 
Uca, or the countiy of the willow *, and of the 
lord of the willow SfAlmakdwara, SAlrnalices’a, the 
same .with Zamoliis, called also, more properly, 
Salmolxis and Zabnolxis, It extended from the 
Euxine to the shores of the Ba//ic and Adriatic seas. 

* The word S‘6bMlo is generally wndentood to signify Bom- 
tax; but it signifies also such trees w prodnoe eotton unfit for 
spinning ; ami I shall shew, when I come to fyeat of S'dlmalt- 
miipe, tint it is to be undeKtoo^ dwte tMTtbe willow. 
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It is siuTOunded by tiie sea called Sarpif fr'Ua, 'or 
Clarified butter. 

The fifth ^pa is called Crmncha, and CrauiU^ 
which included Germany^ Francty and the Northern 
parts of Ital^. Craunma is the same with Cronus, 
confounded . with Saturn by Western my tholo> 
gists ; and the Bakic and Adriatic seas were, pro- 
bably, called Cronatty from the dwipa diCrcmnca. 
It is surrounded by the Dad'UrS&garay or «ea of 
curds. * • 

The sixth dwipa is called S&cay and Sdcumy and 
includes the British isles. It is surrounded by the 
sea of milk, or the white sea; Cshir&bd'hi and 
Dugd^hAbd’hiy Cshira^dgara, or Cshira-Sainudray 
Cshira-Salitay Cshiranid'hi, Cshirdrriaoa. It is call- 
ed also Amrkidtd'hiy or*Sea of AmritOy iiynonymous 
with Amalaci, from which they made AmaUMum 
in the West. It is called, also, SonuufaUdbd'hiy or 
the sea of the mountain of the moon. 

• • • 

Tlie seventh Aeipa is Pjakcara or Jce-Zand^ sur- 
rounded by the Soodduday Sa>&dudtKay Swddtyakty 
Payed' hi, Toyabd'hi, or the sea of fresh water : for 
it was, also, the opinion of the ancients, that the 
furthermost ocean was of fresh water : Scythicus 
Oceams dulcisesty saysViAiHY.* ' 

The Western ocean is, in general, called Maho~ 
d&bd'hi and Mahdrriaoay or the great sea ; and in 
the Reoac'hadday the CsMraSamu^a is said to 
come down as low as the parallel of Himaodny or 
the snowy mountains, or about thirty degrees pf 
latitude North. Calan us seems to allude to tliese 
wonderful seas, when h6 said to Alexander’s 
messenger, that formerly there were ,springs of 
water, others of milk,* honey; wine, and oil ; but 
1 
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that in the present wicked age and degenerated 
times, they had disappeared. This is also the opiv 
jmon of. many divines in India, who belieVe, that 
Cali‘ifuga these seas have disappeared, or are 
turned salt, and bitter, and also, that the white 
island, is become black, on account of the sins of 
mankind. Onesicritus, to whom Calenus was 
speaking; was probably unwilling to give credit to 
these seas of milk, wine, and honey, but could have 
no great objection to springs only of the same. 
One of the seven seas is called Cshaudra-Sdgara, or 
sea of honey, I believe, in the Sidd'hanta-Sirom&ri. 
There is another division of the world into seven 
dwipas, more complete than ttie preceding, but its 
origin is not mentioned. Tlieir names are, Jambu, 
in the center ; to the West, reckoning from North 
to South, are the dwipas of Var&ka i 'usfa and 
'Sane ha; t6 the East, reckoning from South to 
North, Vamala, or Malaya, Yama, and Ar^a. The 
dofipas of Cus'a and Yama, are acknowledged to be 
East and West with resfiect to India. Jambu here 
appears again in a different light. It includes In- 
dia, 'the elevated plainf of Tartary, and mount 
Mkru„ and extends towards the West to the Cas- 
pian sea and the Persian gulf. The followers of 
JiNA, in India, represent Jambu nearly in the same 
light, except that they make it larger, and seem 
to extend it as far as the shores of the Euxine and 
Mediia'raneaw seas. Vardha dwipa being situated 
in the North West quarter of the old Continent, 
is Europe, as will appear more fully in the course 
of this work. Tlie dwipa of Cus'a, according to 
this new division, includes the lesser Asia, Arme- 
nia, Syria, and Arabia. There seems also to be a 
third dwipa of Cuda near the equator, which in- 
cludes Ethiopia, &c. ‘ The Paurhvics account 
plausibly |br these three different , situations as- 
signed to Cuda, by supposing it owing to the 
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successive emigrations of the original inhabitants 
hf that country; and the first and second CWa th<^ ^ 
considei*but as one and the same. 

The third (bifipa is that of S'anc'ha, or Africa, of 
which they know but little, and nothing beyond 
Ethiopia, or rather Abyssinia and hlgypt, with the 
. Eastern shores. It retains, in grc-ii measure, its 
Sanssrit name ; an extensive part of that coast be* 
ing called Lengh, and Lcngh-bhar, to this <lay. But 
Ptolemy extends it as far as cope 'Ga/'d^’uii to 
the South of wbicli he places anotlier cape, called 
Lingis, or Singis extrema. The denomination of 
S'ancha is obvious also ii^thc names of Singis, 
Lenghistan, and perhaps Lcngitana, Langiro, Lan^ 
kaga, Lenighi, and ei^cn perhaps Senegal, from the 
Sanscrit Sanc’hala, in a derivative form ; and the 
Troglodytes are called te this day ShangtUas. 

S'anc'ha-dwipa signifies the island of shells, and 
the natives, according to Strabo, used to wear 
large cellars of them ; but, according to4he Petf* 
r&riics, the inhabitants used to live in shells r»pro- 
bably in caverns, hollowecf like shells, or compared 
to shells. The famous demon S'a'nc’hasura, lived 
in a shell. When Crishna killed him, be took 
the shell in which he lived, and which is now be- 
come one of Vishnu’s insignia, • Ihis strange idea 
was not unknown to the Greeks, nvho represent 
young Nerites, who is one of the Cupids, as 
living in shells, on the shores of the Red sea. 
SAndha-dxripa is then synonymous with Troglody- 
tica of the ancients. The Trogbdytes, or inhabi- 
tants of Caves, are called in scripture Sukim, be- 
cause they dwelt in Skteas, or dens; but it is pro- 
bable, that the word Suca; which means a den only 
in a seconda|[y sense, and signifies also an arbour, 
a booth, or a ten^ wa; originally taaen in the 
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of a cftoe^ from S'andha^ and afterwards psed 
to imply any fabric to dwell in. Thus the word dsn 
, obvipusly derived from the Sament dlhSenit or 
q^. in the language of Tibet, in which it signi- 
des anyplace, house, or even country to live in. 
^e Sukmy or Sukkiim, were a powerful nation in 
the time of Rehoboam, for they accompanied Shi- 
SHAC in his expedition against Jertuakim; and we 
find their descendants, in the third century of the 
ffgira, crossing Arabia, and invading Irak-Arabi, 
or the country ahoat. Babylon, under their king 
Saheb-al-Zeng, or the lord of Zeng, who appears 
as a successor of the famous Sanc'ha-muc’ha- 
na'ga, a giant in the shape of a snake, with a 
mouth like a shell, and* whose abode was in a shell ; 
and who had, as usual, two countenances, that of 
a man, and another of a snake. He was killed by 
CatsHNA ; 'but his descendants and subjects, in si- ‘ 
milar shapes, still remain there. He is called also 
Pa'ncha-janya. The breath of the Sanc’ha- 
KA GA 'is believed, by the Hindus, to be a fiery 
poisonous^wind, which burns and destroys pnimals 
and .vegetables, to the distance of a hundred Yb- 
Janas round the place of his residence: and by this 
hypothesis they account for the dreadful effects of 
the Sdmum, or hot envenomed wind, which blows 
from, the mountains of Hubab, through the whole 
extent of the desert. The sage Agastta, who is 
supposed to live in the South West, or Abyssinia, 
put an end to this evil, and even reduced the ser- 
pent so much as to carry him about in an earthen 
vessel. This legend is current in the Western parts 
of India, but, how far it is countenanced in the 
PurdAas, I cannot say. The Hindua, in the Wes- 
tern parts of Ind&a, are remarkably well acquainted 
with the superstitious monuments, rites, and le- 
gends of the Musubnems in Arabia and Egypt, such 
as the serj^nt Heredi, thp black stone in the Caaba, 
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th^ two pi^ons destroyed by Mohamheo, and. 
,tbe impression of a foot on a stone there. Theses' 
plausibly enough, they claim as their own pro* . 
petty, and have traditionary legends, pui^rtin^ 
to be grounded on the Paurmas, though, perl)d^s,y 
not ex|)rcssly found there. They say, there was 
foinieiiy a great intercourse between them and 
Eifypt, Abyssinia, and Arabia, where there are 
' Hindus and Brdh/nens, e\ en to this day, as well as 
all over Persia, and even in Georgia. FacSeert 
occasionally go there ; and certain it .is, thal tlie 
famous Ubd’ha-Ba'hu, who travelled ttf Moscow, 
and died lately at Benares, ’attempted to m to 
Egypt, but he went no further tliaii El-Cat^ and 
Baharein, on the Western shores of the Persian 
gulfj being deteiied from going further. I have 
made mention of him in my essi^ on Sami-Ramis, 
called SAMf-DE'vi' by^ the Hindus. .Ptolemv 
saw many Hindus at Alexandria, and they used to 
visit the temple of Maha-Bha'ga-devi', at Barn- 
byke, or Maw^, in Syria, according to Luc i aw, 
as cited by the authois of the ancient universal 
histoiy. • 

• 

The mountains in which S'anc’ha'sura lived, 
are called to this day Hubab in Arabic, or the 
mountains of the set pent; and the people of these 
mountains have, accoiding to ^e Abyssinian tra* 
\eilci,* legeiulaiy tiaditions of a’ snake, who for* 
mcily reigned o\er tlicm, and conquead the king* 
doin of SirL Tliey aic famous, with their serpen* 
tine tribes, in Oriental talcs; and in the Arabian 
Nights, we lead of the miiaculous escape of Siw* 
BAD from the devouring mouth of that dreadful 
race, who lived in caves among the mountains. 
Near that country* he w^as exposed to many dan* 
gers from ^the birds called Rocks, or Simorgs, the 
Garddas o*f th» Paurdrtics, whom PersUunosa&n* 
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cers represent as living in Madagascar, accor^g 
to Marco Poro. Tne serpent 'Sanc'ha-Na^ is 
’/ now called Heredi in Egypt. The Musulmans ih- 
^^ist, that it is a Shaikh of that name, transformed 
^ih>'> a snake; the Christ iam that it is Asmodeus, 
'meiitionol in the hook of Tobit, the Ashmugh^h 
of the Persians. 'J’hcre, in the dwipa of S'andha, 
is the capital city of Naisrit, or Palli, called Cr'ish- 
n6ngana, bcinj^ situated on the river Crishna, or 
Crtshn&ngami, that is, with a hlaek body in ‘a hu- 
man* shape^- for rivers have two countenances. 
NAiRRtT.had a famous elephant called Cuniuda, 
with the title of Nairn/yddigqja, or the elephant 
of the South West quai ter. -iv Nairn f. "Wondei' 
fill stories ai-e related of him , and there is no doubt 
but some of them aie mentioned in the PurAdan, 
or some other books; but I could not Hnd them. 
Tliis famous elephant is, however, ihentioncd in 
lAJxicons* and lived in 'S'ancha-dxipa, with ins 
tribe of giants in the shape of elephants, or lathei 
with two countenances. The names of seveial 
rivers in that country are pure Sanscrit, and ob- 
viously allude to the ancient inhabitant*, in the 
sha^c of elephants, li\ing and spoiling on theii 
banks. Thus the Aistamnm is fiom Hasthmin, 
or Ilasti-mati, full of elephants. The March was 
failed A.sUmda\, fiom Ilasti-sahhu, because then 
chief heltl his com t theie. Astaboras, or As f aba- 
ras, was also th< ‘name of another river I heir, fwiH 
Hasti-vara, Vir Ilasti-bara, the countiy along iis 
banks being full of elephants, whose alxulc it was 

Th( le the unfortunate Sinrsd, uceoiding to the 
author of the Nights, was once moie in 

the most imminent danger amongst this Klephan- 
tine tribe, on his return from Seren-dip, or lu- 
ther Serandab, or A/adagnscar, called also Ranch, 
anti in the Purdnas, Uarin'a.. 
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In my essay on Egypt, I mentioned the unfor* 
.Innate affray Mtweenthe son ofCussin, and some j 
of tbese.elephants, in consequence of which he be- / 
came a CauncgMts,\ or like a dead corpse. 1 carapt l 
ascertain whether the whole legend be genuine 01/ 
hot : certain it is, that in Lexicons the Carenapds 
are mentioned as belonging to the train and re- 
tinue of NairrIt, or Palli, and of course thqr 
' lived^cither in Ethiopia or in Egypt. • 

The dwipa of S'anc'ha is supposed^ by the Paa- 
rdn'ks, to join the island of, Sumatra, or of the 
Moon. This mistaken notion has been adopted by 
1’tolemv, and after him by Oriental writers. In 
the beginning of the Brahmdrida-purdrla, LancA, 
or the peninsula of Malaya, and Sumatra join tlie 
island of S'attc'ha, or Ztngh> Samht'hitam, adhering 
to, is a participial fomi,,answcring to constitum in 
Latin, and sun-istamai in Greek. This is under- 
stood of the island yf Mandara, or Sumatra ; for it 
is positively declared, that Mah& LancA, or MA^ 
lacA, and Sumatra, are separated by a straijt called 
Lancu-dfi'Ara, or the gates of LancA. ProLmiit^ 
however, supposed it was the peninsula of MAiacA 
that was thus joined XoAJrica; and, for this pur* 
pOse, makes the shores take a most circuitous turn. 
Kl Ed k I SSI asserts equally, that the isle of Malm 
joins, toward tlie West, to the'countiy of Zengk. 
'I'hc ifilaiul, or Mediterranean sea, is .called K<fmo- 
dadhA, or the sea of Yama; and by Ptolemy Hip * 
pados, perhaps from the Sanscrit UpAbd'hi, which 
would imply a subordinate or interior sea. fliis 
expression would be perfectly grammati'cal, but I 
do not recollect that it is ever used. Hipped may 
also be derived simply from AhiThi, pronounced 
Jpd'hi, . or the sea. Tlie tract of islands called 
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the dtetpa of Hariri mentioned in the BkSgaoatat 

• along with S'andha, in the South-West quarter of 

* the 0I4 continent. This island being also-called in 
^jirabic, the isle of the Moon, has occasioned some 
\confusion. Doctor Vincent has thrown much 

light on this subject, in his learned and elaborate 
treatise on the Periplus of the Erythrctan sea ; by 
which it appears, that the notions of the Arabs, 
relating to these seas, are more conformable to the 
Ptir^vtas than Ptolemy’s description, llie three 
dwipas to the Eastward, are Yamala, or Malaya, 
now the 'peninsula pf M&lac&, and the adjacent 
islands; as for the (hvipa of Yama, its situation is 
rather obscure; the thi .1 is Anga-du'ipa, in the 
North-East, by which they understand China. 
There is very little about it in the Purhias; and, 
with regard to the divipds of Yama and Ma- 
laya, they will be the sul^ect of a particular para- 
graph. 

VI. There is another division of the old couti- 
hent, extractctl chiefly from the BhAgAvatcf, the 
Brfltndridii, and Brnhmd-Puranas, which Represent 
the world under the efbblcm of a Nymphaa, or La- 
te^, floating on the ocean. There the whole plant 
signifies both the Earth and the two principles of 
its fecundation. The stalk originates from the na- 
vel of Vishnu,, sleeping at the bottom of the 
ocean ; and the flower is described as the erkdie of 
Brahma', or mankind. The germ is both Mh'u 
and the Linga: the petals and filaments are the 
mountains which encircle Meru, and are also the 
type of the Yard; the four leaves of the calyx are 
the four vast dwipas, or countries, toward the four 
cardinal points. Eight external leaves, placed two 
by two, in the intervals, are eight subordinate 
dudpas or coiyitries. 
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The four great countries, or Maha-dxlpas^ atti 
Xlttara-curu to the North, Bhadradva to tlie East, 
Jambu to the South, and Cetutnala to thcWest. . ' 
In the intermediate spaces, in the North-West, ^ 
Sicarna-prasfha, or' Ireland, and Cha/rdra-^'ueia- 
Avarttana, or Britain. lu the North-East are 
Ramanaca and Mandara; these are unknovn, and 
have been placed there probably for the sake of 
symmetry. In the South-East, LancA, the penin- 
sula oft M&laca, SinhAla, or Ceylon: intheSduth- 
West there is Harin'a, the Ranch of ^ndtim au- 
thors, now Madagascar ; arfd Pdneha-jattya, or 
Sane' ha; as may be seen in the accompanying deli* 
neation of the worldly Lotos. ■ 

The usual division of, the known world is into 
nine chatidai, or portions, exactly of the same size, as 
to superficial contents, but of very ditterenl figures 
and climensious. In the center of the old conti- 
nent, on the highest and most elevated spot, is thp 
division called lldvrattA, or the circle of lla: to the 
East is Ji/iadnisva, and to the West CetwihAla, or 
simply Cetu. Toward the South are three rafiges • 
of mountains, and as many to the North ; between 
them arc four divisions, two between the three 
ranges in the South, and as many between thbse in 
the North. Tlic names of. the ranges, to the South 
of Jl&vratta, are Him&chala, liini&drA, 6r the 
snowy moiiutuin : to the North of thi& range is the 
second, called Heina-cAt'a, from its golden peaks,; 
the country, or division, between them, is called 
Cimpu-rus/ia, or Cinmra-ifhanfda. The third range 
is called Nishad'ha; and the country between thia 
and Hema-cut'a, is called Harivarsham, or Haru 
ehanda. 

To the North of ll&oratta are the or blue 
mountiiins : to the North pf this range is another, 

XS 
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called 'Snoefa, or the white mountains : the coun« 
. tiy between these two is called Ramyaca: the 
third and last range is culled 'Srtnga-vAn: and the 
^ co^ptry between •‘he two last, is Hiran'yamiya, or 
* Hiramnmya. These six ranges extend from sea to 
sea, and are of different length according to the 
latitudes they are in. The length of the two in- 
nermost ranges, and of course of the longest, is 
eqiftil to the breadth of Jamhu dwipa, or 1 00,000 
xyams; the length of the two middle ranges, 
'SwetH asH Hema-cul^a, is 90,000 Yojanas: the two 
outermost, ' Sr'higa-v&n and Himdchala, are 80,000 
Yojanas in lengtii. I'liest mountains are 2000 Yo- 
janas broad, and as many high, or about 10,000 
miles ; we are informed, in the Cdlica-pur&iia, that 
it was so formerly; but that since, the mountains 
have gradually subsided, and that tlie highest is 
not abo^' one Yojana in height, or less than five 
iniies. 

According to the Trai locya-darpan'a, these 
ranges do not extend from sea to sea, ami occupy 
little more than the foyrth part of the breadth of 
the old contincn^ which is, in that treatise, said 
to be equal to 60,000 Yijanus. 'I he lengih of the 
two olutermost ranges is declared to be 4202 Yo- 
janas; the two middle ^pes 8416, and tiie two in- 
nermost I6',8J2. '1 his is the more reasonable, as 

these three ra'ugcs, very plain and obvious in the 
North of India, are soon confused together, and 
disappear at some distaiu-e from it; and as 1 jO 000 
Yojanas, in the Trai-locya-darpaiia, are considered 
'as equal to 180 degrees of longitude, the fiist range 
will extend East and West, about two and twenty 
degrees of longitude, which is the utmost breadth 
of India. The difference between the two other 
ranges, apd the first, is disproportionate and inad- 
ipissible; and the proportion giveil in tho Furdn'as 
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^of £heir respective lengths, is more natural, being i 
in the ratios of ten, nine, and eight. In this man- ) 
ner the Ihree ranges are, in a great measure, con- 
fined to the original Jambu, or hidia. y' J 

The country, to the aSouth of the Southernmost 
range;, is calleci lih/trata, and originally was con- 
■ fined to India; but it is also enlarged, along with ' 
Jambu, and is now made to extend from the shores 
of the Atlantic to those of the Eastern ocean? 

In the same manner, the' country beyond the 
Northernmost range, as tar as tl;e Frozen ocean, is 
called Cum, or /lirdvata, being the native cjuin- 
tr}"^ of the famous elephant of In oka, called yliiui- 
vata, and of his numetous tribe and <les(*cmlants, 
whose exuvUe, or spoils, are to be found in >’ast 
quantities in the Northern parts of thc*old conti- 
nent. These nine divisions are said to be perleotly 
equal in superficial contents, though of diflerent 
shapes : and the only difiieulty in delineating a ge- 
neral n>jp of the worhl, is to divide the whole sur- 
face into nine e()ual part;^ one of which, iTt the ’ 
centre, is to be a perfect sipiare, and out of the- 
eight others, every two divi->ioiis arc to have ex- 
actly the same ligcre and disneusious. I'he ac- 
companying map of ./(ijjibu, which, is very com- 
mon,* is supposed to be drawn oh these principles; 
but whether it be Acrv exact in that respect, I 
shall not (letermine, as I am by no means willing 
to go through the necessary ealcidations, which, 
after all, would pro\ e of no use. In eotisequcncc 
of this arrangement, the first range, or the snowy 
mountains, lies umler the parallel of fifty-two de- 
grees of latitude; the second under that of 6'5* 48'; 
and Nishad'ha in 7fi". Mim is here supposed to 
be the North, i)ole. The three other ^nges be- 
yond AJhu are exactlji in the same latitudes, 
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. reckoning from the opposite side of the equator, 

[ which circumscribes the Northern hemisphere.' 

^ But is not the North pole; it is trite that it 

t is the Nava, Nobeh, or under the ninetieth degree, 
mot rrom the equator, but from the horizon ; or, in 
other words, it is the zepith and centre of the 
known world, or old continent, not including the 
sea ; and this centre, according to the PaurAn ks, in ■ 
the time of Cosmas Ixdopleusti;s, in the middle 
of the sixth centuir, was said to be exactly be- 
tween {Ibinti and Greece. \\ e read constantly in 
the PurAn'as of countries, morntains, and rivers, 
some to the North, others to he East, or to the 
West of M6ru; the country of Nprth Cwu, be- 
yond Mh'u, 18 repeatedly declared to be to the 
South of the Nortliern ocean. All these ex- 
pressions shew very plainly, that bv M6ru, the 
Pauran'ks did not oiiginally understand the North 
pole, which they call Sidd'hapur, which place, the 
astronomers say, cannot be under the North pole, 
because it is in the track of the sun; for when the 
sun is there, it is midnight at LatwA and in 
it must be then uude^ the equator. Ihis is very 
true ; but vve are to argue, in the present case, ac- 
cording to the received notions of the Paurakiqs, 
who ‘tonnerlv considered .the Earth as a flat sur- 
face, with an imipeuse convexity in the centre, 
behind which the sun di'>a{)peared gr^duall,y, de-< 
scending so «s to pnizc the sui"fai.e of the sea at 
Sidd'hapura. In the Bi'alr.nAiiaa PurAka section 
of the Jihuvana-Cos'a, it is dcclaicd, that one-half 
of the surface (v^i) of the earth is on the South 
of Mh'u, and the other half on the North. All 
this is veiy plain, if we understand it of the old 
continent ; one half of which is South of the ele- 
vated plains of little PokhAra, and the other half 
to the North of it. 'nicii, twelve oi fifteen lines 
lower, th!b author of tlip same Puraka adds, and 
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tKese two countries, South and North of MirUf * 
* are in the shape of a bow ; this is to be understood^ 
of theipoutermost limits or shores. , * 

Another irrefragable proof, that hy'Miru wfe 9xJ^ 
to understand the elevated plains of little BokhArOf 
are the four great rivers issuing from it, and flow* 
ing toward the four cardinal points of the world; 
three of w'liich are well known to the 
These rivers are the Ganges; the flowing to- 
ward the East, and now called the < Hara-M oreH; 
the Bhadra to the North, and probably uitjenuea 
in Siberia; the fourth is the Apara-Gar^dicAt or 
Western Gaddica, called more generally Chacshu, 
It flows toward the West, and its present name, 
among the natives, toward its .source, is Cocsha, 
and fr >m tlie former* is derived its Greek appella- 
tion of Oxiis. • • 

Thus the distance of AUru from the equator it 
reduced from ninety degrees to forty-five; the dis- 
tance /n'ln the equator at LuncA, to Si^'ka-pura^ 
or the North pole, is rcduccjl from one hundred 
anti eighty to ninety degrees ; and every distance 
/rom North to Soutli, in the Hindu maps, must be 
feduecd iu the same proportion. • 

T^hus the stiowy inouhtains* .to the North of /«- 
dtVt, and placed ift,ihe map in the latitude of fifty- 
two degrees, arc brought down h>wcr into twenty- 
six degrees, the half of fifty-two : and they retilly 
begin tliat latitude near Asmm; but they are matte, 
most crioneoush, to run in a direction li^st and 
West. Strabo ticscants a great deal upon the di- 
rection of the mountains tt> the North of India \ 
from HtpparchuH and KraloslInJics ; and concludes 

^ — ■ 

• Strabo. lib. II, psge lis unU nfc. , 
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,W saying, that the obliquity of the direction of 
J’1»ese> ranges was to be retained in the maps, ex- 
actly as it was in the old ones. The whole reduc- 
tions are thus exhibited in the following table : — 
The Uorth Pole, 90*' 

6&> parallel of 66* or Polar circle, 

128* 64* first range North of Mem^ " 

■ 1 14 2' 57 1 second ditto, ditto, 

104 52 third ditto, ditto, 

90 45 MtrUy 

-76 . . 38 third range, South of 3/^m, 

’65* 8' 33.* 34f second range ditto, 

' 52 ■ 26 snowy mountains. 

Instead of the numbers beycr ^1 Mtru, their com- 
plement to ninety is to be used. 

• 

But as. Mh'ri, or the centrical point between the 
sources of the four great rivers, is not in the lati- 
tude of forty-five degrees, a further correction must 
take place. No precision can he expected here ; 
but this centrical point cannot be carried further 
North than thirty-nine or tbrty degrees ; tuul the 
three Northern ranges will fall in the following 
latitudes. 

in 40*, the INila range in 47°, ia 

52«, and Sringh-van in 59*. 

The summit of Mhu is represented as a circular 

E lain, of a vast extent, surrounded by an cd^e of 
ills, 'fhe whole is called llacralta, or the circle 
of and considered as a celestial Earth, or 
Swargabh&mi ; and it is thus called to this day, by 
the people of Tibet, the Chinese, and the Tartars ; 
and, like the Hindus, they Irave it in tlie greatest, 
veneration, worshipping -its encircling mountains 
LiP%enever they desciy them. .<\cconiing* to Dk 
Guignes, the Chinese call them Tien-c'han, and 
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the Tartars Kiloman, or the c^estial mountains^^ 
In Tibet they call tlu'in Tangra, or TangtUy accord* 
iiig to* F. (Jas^iano and Pura'n-gir; tlie latter* 
accompanied the late Lama to C/iina, and gave 
me an accurate journal of his inarch from Tissdo- 
Zumbo to Si/hig, or Sining. Tingri, in the lan- 
guage of the Tartars and Moguls, signifies ‘the hea- 
vens ; and even Tibet is called Tibet-Tingri, or the 
heavenly country of Tibet. 'Fhc name of Tim-dhm 
is given by the Chinese, to the mountain» to the 
North of Hirna: to the Southern circle 

they give the name of Sioue'Vhan, or snowy moun- 
tains. This range, sa\.s DeCJuignes, runs along 
the northern limits oT India, toward China, encom- 
passing a large space, tflficloscd, as it were, within 
a circle of inoiintaiiijS*. Southern e.Ktremity 

of this ch-cle is close, according to the present 
Hindu maps, to the 1.1st, or Northern Tange, called 
Hishadha ; and this is actually the case with the 
mountains oTTangrah, near Ijissa, which is in the 
interval between the second and third range. Ac- 
cording to F. Cas.siano, the inountaiws of Tan- 
grah are seen from the summit of •several 

<lays joiiriicy to the Wi'stward of Lima. The fa- 
,mous I*uka'n-oir left them on the l^ft, in his way 
from Tmeo- iMivho to China, at the diiit.ance of 
about twelve coss, and did, rot fail to worship 
tiitvi). .'\t the <listance of seven 'y-scveii co.ss from 
the last place, he reckoned Lassa to he about 
twen'y eoss to the right; twenty-tlireecosshcyOnd 
that, he wa» near the motuitaiiis ol‘ Ninjink Tangrd, 
a ]K)rtif>« of that immeu;.( eireular ridge. •In hi.s 
progress towaril the lamous temple of (Ifuk, or 
l/zak, called Souk in the maps, lie saw them se- 
veral times. Close t<» Siitjink-i'Kii'gra he entered 
the mountains of called Larkin in the maps. 

S 1 

.ftcirc rffjf UuTu^ \o\. 11, lu Uit* 
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. VII. Hiis sacred mpiintain, or heaven-like conn? 
A«y> made part, it seems, of the sacred cosnio^a- 
■^hy of the ancients. The Jews had some notions 
of it, and called it the mountain of God: they 
afterguards, with great propriety, gave that name 
to mount Moriah. The Greeks had their mount 
Olympa^ inaccessible but to the Gods ; and I'da^ 
vratta, or llk-watta^ signifies the circle of Ila, 
the Earth, which is called also l'd&. Olympus is 
derived from the Sanscrit Ildpu, or lldpus, the holy 
city of Ir.A^ or Ida : -thus it appears, that Olympus 
' and Ida were originally the same. In remembrance 
of this holy circular space, the Greeks and Romans, 
when wishing to build a toum. marked out a circle, 
which the first called Olympus, and the others 
Mundtts, from the Sanscrit Mari da, a circle ; they 
said also urhs orbis, whieh is a translation of marvda, 
in the language of the Gods; into that of mortals. 
According to I>u Perron, the Parsis are acquaint- 
ed with such a mountain in the centre of the. world; 
and so arc the Musulmuns to tliis day. It was not 
unknown* to our ancestors, xhe Scythians; for they 
are introduced by Justin, saying, that their na- 
tive country was situated on an elevated spot, 
higher than the rest of the world, and from which 
rivers flowed in all directions. The Jews and 
Greeks soon forgot the original Met'u, and gave 
that name to some far ourite mountain in their own 
country ; the tkst to mount Sion, or Moriah. The 
Greeks had their Olympus, and mount Ida, near 
which was the city of Ilium, Athyam in Sanscrit, 
from Jta, whose inhabitants were Meropes, from 
Mtri^ki; being of divine origin, or descended from 
the rulers of Merit. 

This mountain was even known in Europe to a 
late period; for it is mentioned in the Nubian getu 
grapher, ufidcr the name of Moregar, from Merw- 
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girt, or Meru-gir, the mountain of Meru. It & 
described by him as of an immense height, circa*/ 
lar, an^ enclosing several countries within. ^ 

This sacred mountain is called, by divines in TV- 
bet, Righkl: hence Sostiikves, as cited by Plu- 
tarch*, instead of saying that Dioyrsius, or 
Bacchus, was born on mount Jl/e/v/, or Meros, 
says, that he was bom on mount Argillus, which 
he places, it is true, either in Egypt or Et/iit^ia, 

In the same author we find anotfioi *tm'iculous 
story about this mountain, under the name of the 
bed of Boreas, which he says was one of the high- 
est peaks of mount Caueaxus, and from which 
.Tupi'ier hurled Saturn down into Tartcetus. 
Mount M^ru is callod, in* the Deccan, the moun- 
tain, peak, C&ta of J^oreca, or the ppU; Boureka, 
by Mr. Baillv, and other French authors. In 
the Tamuli language, and others in that country, 
the North is called VMaai, V Adahim'am, or Vma- 
purram, generally pronounced V&raca, &c. the 
Nortlt wind Vdrariada, from the root 'Vada. In 
Sanscrit, Udac is the North, or Uttara. I^da sig- 
nifies originally higli, great, &c. and the North is 
•called, in Sanscrit, Uttara, from its bejng sup- 
posed to be the highest point on the surface of the 
earth. The Greeks thus translated CAta, the peak 

harraca, Badaga, Badaca,'\i \' bed of Bo- 
reas; because Koitk, in Greek, 'signifies a bed. 
This mode of translation seems tp hage been niucli 
in use amon^ them ; for they translated t)eoMri, 
the forest of the Gods, by Thcon-painai, Dcorttmr 
poince. 'rhe Atshami, a powerful tribe in the hills 
near the Ganges, by Astomi, or people without 
mouths. 


• Plutarch He fltun. 
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The Bittigi mountains of ProrEMV, in the 
\cany are in the country of the Badtgas, according 
'to European travellers of the seventeenth pentury ; 
■ and their language is called Badega The inhabi- 
tants of that country arc called, in the Tamuli dia- 
lect, VMimn ; and by others Vaduca and VadugaSt 
but generally pi-onounccd Fdrugds .md tVarugeui ; 
though in writing they retain the letter D, which 
has a peculiar sound between 1) and li, as in San^ 
scrit.' Nonnus, in his tabes particu-* 
lar notice of mount Mi ni, and of its circular sur- 
lace till- iijMsnnmiit “ JiAoenus,” says he, “or 
“ CrKshna, divided h'is forces into four armies; 
“ one he sent to the foot o*^" the Northern inoun- 
“ tain, with a circular su .;mit, and surrounded 
“ with deep vallies shaded with trees ; and from 
“ this peak, in Citucarus, i'wne many rivers, de- 
“ riving their waters from Jupitkr.” This was 
Jupiter PixvjAr.js, the Ini>ha of the Hindus, 
who holds his court on thcsumniitof J/67/, which 
is called the Szeerga, or heaven of Inkra. To 
this mountain JiuiiEMEuus gives the name of 
Oiptnpus, and very properly. Jt is emphatically 
called, as we have seen, "the circle of I/d, or 
Jdti, or Ildcratla; it might be called also Ildpu, or 
Jidpus, the city of the Parih, or lid-fnin, from Ita 
or //flr.y,' which sounds exactly like Ilos in Greek. 
Ila was the son of Vaivasavata-Manu, or Noah, 
and who, in Jiis old age, resigned the empirh of 
the Earth to him and thus he became Hd-pati, or 
Jifu-pati, the 1,01^ sovcieign of the earth, and Ilus 
the eldest, in Homkk, iivetl near mount Olpmpus 
and Ida, in the city of Ilium, inhabited by Ml- 

UOPES. 

Il.a', hid, and Trd, \\\ Siinscrit, signify the earth : 

I^’oNM Dionff. li<>. XXVII. v. 15G, 4c. 
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and these three names are to be fbuhd in the 
language : Ilys, or Ihs, signifies rmid; Era is thet^ 
eartli ; and Ida' is the name of the goddess Earth; 
Idaa imter^ both in Gr<xk and the ancieift Gothic. 
Atiiekagoras, as cited by Rudbfxk* informs 
us, that, according to Orpheus, water was first, 
and from it was created Iltfs, or Earth, in an un-^ 
formed state; Ila', or Ii.a's, was tlie son of Mavu, 
or Noah, called also Mitra V^arun'a in the Pu- 
rAn'as, or the friendly Varuna, or Neptune. 
According to IIesychius, Ilaov, ajiero, \Vas the 
son of Poseidon, the God of the s«uf" JjA, in 
Sanscrit, is the Earth ; and in Greek, Aia, Gt, 
or Gaia, whicli last signifies eat'th, ami also dmt. 
Tims, in Sanscrit, llu is the earth, and Aileyam is 
dust and earth also. Aik^am-pus is synonyinou.s 
witli lla-ptis, and is .the Vinous city of Indra, . 
and of the Gods; a hcavcnli/ city, whic|i is really a 
terrestrial heaven. 'I'hc followers of Alexander 
mistook a small mountain, between Cabul and 
the />»</«#, for the original Meru. This is called 
Miru-ifringa, or the peak of Mem, in the P«r<f- 
lias, ami is consideretl as a splinter of'fhat holy 
inonntain. There are inaRv other hills thus*called 
in India, besides artificial ones ; and the Gods are 
supposed to come and sport there occasioiiallyi 
The Greeks had likewise several holy mountains^ 
called Olympus and Ida.. EiiHEMEiius calls itTVi-J. 
phylian Olympus, because Ju pi fi RTaiPHYLius, or 
SivA, with his trident (trisui), rcsules there, and 
fixerl it on its siiniinit. Tl.e Trisui is called TVi* 
phala, in the North-West parts of India, from the 
Sanscrit Tri-phala, which is rendered in Txilit^ont 
by Tri-cantaca. or having tiircc points. The Word' 
phala was used in the Wc.st in that, .sense, and the 
obelisks in the circus were called Phala. But as 


• Voiiiinc II, page 40<J. 


i 
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Tri-philint in Greeks stp^nifits three tribes or fami-* 
jliies, £uhem£RUs thought proper to translate it 
thus ; besides, he found three nations and cities in 
the legebds of India, which he might conceive 
countenanced his translation. The abode of UrA- 
mu was called Calus, or Coibu, by the Latians; 
and he is the same with SivA, called the God of 
Cailds, bei*au$e he resides on Caituaa, one of the 
three ])eaks on the summit of Mkru. 

Moifnt Meru is said to l)e of four different 
lours* -'lOwtKid the four cardinal points; but the 
Paurdnicg zxit by no means unanimous about them ; 
and the seas, through the reflection of the solar 
beams from each side, arc of the same colours. 
The East, like the Brdhmcns, is of a white colour j 
the South, like the I'aisyas, as yellow; Apara, the 
West, like ,the Sbdras, is of a brown or rlark co- 
lour; and the North is red, like the Cshatriyas. 
But in the Haimtroatchatida, Mkru is said to be 
supported, or propped, by four enormous but- 
tresses; that toward the East, is of pure gold; 
toward the South, of iron ; to the West, of sil- 
ver; and the buttress to the North, of copper. 
Thus toward the East it is yellow, to the South 
red, white to the West, and of a dark brbu n to 
the North. There arc several other opinions, which 
1 shall pass over with .ol)8LTving, that the Indian 
ocean is called Arunoda, or Arunwtddhi, oi the 
Red sea, being ’ reddened by the reflection of the 
solar beams from that side of Aferu which is of 
that colour; and Pliny nearly says the same 
thin^*. 1 shall pass over the extravagant ac- 
counts of this famous mountain, represented hy 
some as a cone, hy others as an inverted one. In 
C^lon, tltey say it is in the shape of an immense 


* PUN^, Lib. 6'. c. 23. 
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round column ; in Tibet this column is said to be 
•square; some of the followers of Jika compare it 
to a drum, that is to say, they give it tl^e shape 
of a barrel. This idea, however extravagant and 
absurd, prevailed once in the West, as we have 
seen before. 

VIII. The rivers flowing from M6 'h are four in 
number: there are four also in set p ’-e; and we 
read, in the Eddu, of four prima;v i nvrrs of milk 
flowing from the teats of the tow In 

ail these accounts, these rivers are onl\’ branches 
of an original one, called Su'/tr^fUigd, or Mandd- 
chit, in the Eurdtiaa: in the V.dda all rivtrs derive 
their origin frotn that called //ar but in 

scripture it has no Jiamc. 

• 

It rises from under tlie feet of Vishnu, at the 
polar star, and, passing through the circle of the 
moon, it falls upon the summit eA AUru, where it 
divides into four streams, flowing toward the four 
cardinal^ points. According to Genesis, tins river 
went forth, watering the gjarden of Eden, awl of 
course winding through it; from thence it was 
parted, and became into four heads. The Paurh- 
rites use the same expression, but in a literal sense; 
an<l suppose that these four branches pass actually 
througli four rocks, carved into* 4ho .shape of four 
heads of various animals. 'I'he Ganges, running 
towards the South, passes through a cow's head 
hence India is calletl the country of the Caw, its 
inhabitants are descended, according to some, from 
a cow, whence they are styled Gau-vansas, they 
were originally Go-pdlas, or simply Pallis, or shep- 
herds. To the VV'est is a horse's head, from wliich 
flows the cbacs/iu or cam' : and the inhahltants of 
the countries hortlcring on it, are of course Adxas, 
or Turangamas] horses or rather horseiHbn. Ac- 

voi.. viii. y 
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cordmgf to Scripture the house of ToGARBf ait, or 
Thougama, as he is called by Cedrenus and Stn- 
CELLUS,- traded in the fairs of Tyre, with horses. 
Toward the East is the head of an elephant, from 
which flows the river tSiVd ; and to the North is a 
lion’s head, from which flows the Bhadrasami ; 
hence this country, the same with Siberia, is called 
the kinjydom of the lions : and there was actually 
a potverful Tartarian tribe called the tribe of the 
lion. 

The Baudd'hists have no rivers on A fern; hut 
place the origin of them in the South-West quar- 
ter, Hie reason of this s, that they place the 
seven dwipas, or ranges (»!' mountains, with their 
seas between Mhru, ^nd India, or Jambu-dicipa. 
These seven seas, or rather tlie river of milk, 
winding seven times round AUnt, is the ori- 
ginal river, which re-appears in the South-West, 
and there parting, becomes into four heads of ani- 
mals, the same as in the Purbn'as. But the rivers 
are very difterent, being the (ranges, the, Sind'hu 
or lAdus, the Pahkiu or Prafmti-putra, which springs 
from the hea<l of an elephant ; and for this reason 
upper Tibet is called the kingdom of the elephant, 
though there are no elephants there at present. 
Tlie other river, tpward^ the North, issues from a 
lion’s head, and ' is called Sit/i : it is the Oj.'us. 
Tliese four rivers spring from the roots of the tree 
Jambu, of a most extravagant size. Tlie Baud^ 
d'hists seem to know but of one tree of knowledge, 
and granting all our wishes. The Paurdnics have 
many, which they call Calpavrlcska. There is but 
one in the Afosaical account, and the Afusulmans 
acknowledge but one, which they call Tuba : and 
our ancestors boasted of the famous Ash-tree 
Ygdrhit. This river of milk, winding n/und Aieru, 
is not peculiar to the tbilowers of Budd’ua ; 1 re- 
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. member seeing in one of the Puritias, that the 
heavenlv winds seven times round J/fm; 

that is between that mountain, and the divipa of 
Jambu. The Sfp.i\ according to mythologists in 
the West, went nine times round the world ; for 
nine was a favourite number among them : and the 
ancient Goths reckoned nine worlds, or daApas. 
The elevated plains of Mbru are perhaps the high- 
est sp*ot, or at least the highest flat in the old con- 
tinent. Its height toward L^ia, and Chhi^ is 
prodigious: it is not so considerable toward the 
North, and is still less toward the North-wcsl^ 
where the ascent between the Lithbuts-pyrgos or 
stone-tower, and the station of the merchants 
trading to China, is by no means very dithcult. 
The Lithinos-pyrgos stiH exi&ts under the name of 
Chalsatoon, or the forty columns ; and is*famoiis all 
over these countries. The station of the merchants 
is still their place of rendc;:vous to this day, and 
is called Tuct-Solciman, or the throne of Solomov. 
The Lithinos-pyrgos is at the extremity of ,a small 
branch JVitting out of a range of mountains to the 
left of the road, or to the North, and projects to- 
ward the South, and ends abruptly in the middle 
of a plain. Its extremity, consisting of a. solid 
rock, has been cut into a regular shape, with two 
rows, each of twenty columns. *.Tlie front part is 
in a vtry ruinous condition, and the upper row of 
columns remains suspended from the top : the co- 
lumns below answering to them, with their enta- 
blature, having been destroyed. It is a most won- 
derful work, and ascribed by the natives to super- 
natural agents as usual. 

At the distance of a day’s march toward the East, 
is Hoshan, or Oskn, called also Oosh, or Ozc'sh : 
there begins af chain of mounrains, from which 
springs a rivulet called AsChon by .STBAiiLENflEKG: 

Y2 
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the ran,»e itself is called Aidzin by iVIajor Renvem., 
in* his map of the twenty Satrapies of Darius 
lIvsTAsrt.s. There ends the country of ^lokhtiray 
and bejjins the empire of China. It is a famous 
pass, and is naturally the rendezvous of the mer- 
che.iits trajinj^ from the West to China. It is de- 
fended Ijy a fort, now in ruins, and on a small 
peak near it is a very ancient buildintr, like a 
tower, of a wonderful structure, called the thrdn'^ 
of Sorioiiov, near it is a mosque of curious marble. 
The:;, for ten days, there is nothing remarkable; 
the ground gently rising and falling; and you ar- 
rive in the vicinity of mines of leatl, which is e.v- 
ported all over tlic country. Two da}'s further 
you enter the plains of Cashgha, which is one day's 
journey further. 

This account is taken from the journal of a Riis~ 
sian, called Czeumchek, who travellctl that way 
from Bakhdra to Cash niir, in the year 1780, and 
was kindly given to me by P. Wenui.e, at T.uclc- 
now. He had been made prisoner ao the frontiers 
of Siheria, by the Calin/icks, and sohl as a slave to 
the Usbeck 'J'arfars. His master, who was a mer- 
chant, went to trade to CdsfighV/r, V/nchand, and 
Cask/hir ; and, being pleasctl v» i^h Iiis behaviour, 
gave him his liberty. In comininy with some Ar~ 
menians he came to Liicknovr, wliere he w'as rejicved 
by Sir Eybe Coote, whose generosity cnaliled him 
to revisit his native country. P. Wendle repre- 
sented him to me as a plain honest man, and with 
Iiis master he had learned Persian enough to make 
himself understood. Iiis route from Cogend to 
Yarchand is as follows ; 

From Cogend to Cucan .... two days, 

MArheldiiy . . . . • one day, 

GherAbd and Chalsatoon . . . _two tlays, 
HosKdn pass • • • •„ one day. 
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Jjead mines ttn da}”?, 

To Girrd, and entrance into 

Iplie plains two djiys, 

Ctts/igMr, with a muiI Tort . . one day. 

Tn the mountains to the right of the road fn^m. 
Ctiffig Oar, to Varchand, he was toltl tliat the Indus 
had i'.s source. Aeeordiii ;5 to the account of some 
natives of* Saniarcand, the first part of the <0016 


stands thus; • 

Ojaid, • , . . 

Vamhadftm . . fo coss, 

Cucan IQ 

JMuri^huldn 15 

li'emidhun 10 

‘J'ukt-Sokiman or Oush 10 

• • • 


Their account was ffom report; for* they never 
had travelled that way. Ciinh&dqm seems to he 
x\\<i Vovdiban in Strahi.evbfrg's map: Cocan ox 
Cucan, x\\c Cqma o? the geo;;raphcr : and 

Novuh'lidn is the Namagan of berg’s. 

*l'!u‘ I.ifhitids-Oi’rgos seems ^to he the Chff'ox jiacaha 
of t!ic Subiitu gcograpl'cr, which must have had 
8,oniet!iin:^ very rcmarkahlc to he thus noticed. 
One d sy’s march toward the East is ilic fort and 
pass of .{.Stax, Alas, or JEtshan. 'J he fort on a hijjli 
hill was built to put a stop to the incursions of the 
Turks, iVom liitghargkar or Tancahu*!, whose capi- 
tal city w:is thirty-seven days march to the F.ast- 
wartl. Erom Axias to Tobhot, there were ten daj's 
march, accord iitp; to the same j^eographer, . who 
meant Cushgkur by it, perhaps, because the cara- 
vans to, aiul from Tibet met there; ami Mr. Dan- 
ville is of the same opinion. In Ulugbeg’s ta- 
bles, and in the Aifin-Acba'f in the printctl copies, 
we read Itux instead of Oush: the distance between 
Cosend and (Smh is about one hundred lind tliirty 

Vs 
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miles, which agrees tolerably well with the above 
account, 

• 

Between the ranges to the North and South of 
hdirUy the Paurariics place two other ranges of 
mountains ; one on each side of MkrUy and in a 
North and South direction. The Western range, 
called Gand'hamMana, does really exist, and an- 
swers, to the Cortmdi mountains of Ptolemy, called 
also Cumuda in the Purdnas. But the Eastern 
range, 'called Mdlyatun, and answerin|; to the 
former, exists but in the imagination ot the Pau~ 
rdn'ks; symmetry certainly required it, and this 
was enough for them. 

IX. In the Vdyu PuradOy we are told, that the 
water or Ogha of the oceai'i, coming .cIommi from 
heaven like, a stream of Amrita upon M6ru, en- 
circles it, through seven channels, for the space of 
84,000 y<j(tms, and then divides into four streams, 
which, falling from the immense height of Mcruy 
rest the^isclves in four lakes, from which they 
spring,^ over the mountains through the air, just 
brushing the summits. 'This wild account was not 
unknown in the West ; for this passage is trans- 
lated, almost verbally, by Pliny and Q. Curtius, 
in speaking of the Ganges. Cum inagno J'ragore 
ipsius statim Jbntis.'Canges erumpity ct magnprum 
montium juga recto alveo stringit, et ubi primum 
mollis ptainius conlingaty in quodam lam hospital ur. 
The w’ords in Italics are from Pliny *, the others 
from CuuTiusf. 

These four lakes are called AruvtodA in the East; 
Mdir.sft in the South; in the West SitodA: the 
fourth, in the North is called Maha-BhadrA. 


• ftiNy VI. c. 18®, 


t CusTiui VIII. c. $•. 
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From Mfina-Saravara, or, according to the vulgar 
pronunciation, M&marmr, the lake of Al&na or 
MdmsUf issues the Ganges. According to Pora'n- 
w^io accompanied the late Lama «to China, • 
and had seen that lake in his way from Lassa to 
Tittdac, it is called in Tibet, Clnt-Mapanh, or the 
lake of In the Lama's map it is called 

Mapama: but Purax-oir, a well informed mati, 
assured me that its true name was Mupanh. It 
was’ probably written at first Mapam by Portuguese 
Jesuits, in whose language the letter M, atfthe end 
of a word, has a nasal sound, us it* had insL<///n, 
and is to be sounded like tHe letter N at the end of 
a word in French. 

This lake is constantly called M&maraur by 
pilgMins ; but there appeans, according to the Pau- 
ran'ics, to* be another^ a great way to the North ; 
this they call Bindu-Saravara, or the *lake formed 
by the Bindu, or drops of water falling from the 
hair of Maha'-deva, when he received the holy 
stream, from on high, on his head. There is cer- 
taiul>'*some confusion in the Pururtas abbut M&na- 
Sarevara; and we musfc then acknowledge two 
lakes of that name : one on the summit of Miru, 
%nd the other ro the South of it : fur the sacred 
books cannot be reconciled otherwise. In that case 
Bindu-sarovara, mentioned but seldom, is the same 
with the Southern Mana-samjara. The great 
M&na-sarovara, which proceeded ffom the heart of 
Brahma', is on Meru, and the four great rivers 
issue from it : but from this Mamaraur, South of 
Meru, the Gangee is the only river issuing.* It is 
of course the* same with Bindu-earaur, or the lake 
Mdpanh of those of Tibet, 

According to Puba'n-gtr, this lake is situated 
on an eleva^ plain cov^d with long ^ss, to t^e 
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North of which is a conical hill called Khyem-bimrt 
and detlicatcd to Maiia'-iu-va ; and which is in- 
serted in the map of the Lamas, but without name, 
and with' two roads coding' there. It is one of the 
Southern peaks of mount Cantaisch, whii-h rises 
above the rest to an amazing lieiglit. A small 
stream, rising lieiiiiul the subordinate peak of 
is considered by pilgrims as the source 
of the Ganges- There ended the survey of the Lama 
mathematicians ; and the countries to the South, 
and South-West, were adderl afterwards, from the 
report of ualives. During the rains the lake is said 
to overflow, and several streams rush down fiom 
the hills: but they soon di up, even the sacred 
stream itself not e.'iccpted. 

According to Pura'N-gir, and othej* ])il,<rriins 
fvon\ India, this expensive pi 'in is surrouiKltd on 
all sides by peaks, or conical hills, hut Miy irre- 
gular: toward the North shev rise gradually, and 
a little beyond the s\igar-lo.if hill of Khi/t ni-lung 
begins tlip base of Cantaisch. Towartl the Hast the 
range of peaks is very low, forming only a serrated 
Crest. To the South this crest Is much higlur than 
toward the other cardinal points: but, to the North, 
the mQunrains beyond the crest are very high. 
The Southern crest is very near the hanks of the 
lake. The lake itsjHf forms an irregular oval, ap- 

{ rroaching to a, circle, but the two inlets or smaller 
akes to the North are said not to exist, for Pu- 
RAN -Gia’s route was to the North of the lake, and 
close to its shore, and he did not see them. Pd- 
grims are five days in going round the lake, and 
the place of worship, or Gombak, is to the South. 
It consists of a few huts, with irregular steps down 
the banks of the lake. The Ganges issues from it, 
and during the dry season its stream is hardly five 
or six inenp deep. It does not go through the 
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lake called Larthm in the maps ; it flows to the. 
South East of it, at the (hstance of two or three 
coss. This lake is called in India the po<jl of R.\- 
VAX a; and because lie is. the Loid of Land ; his 
pool is called the lake of Land, or Latdcen, in the 
maps. 

The X-dktoI Mayj-snraur is mcnti'mcd hv Pi.ixT, 
as I. observed before, audit is probably tins same 
that is mentioned by Crtsi.v.s, wlio says.it was 
ei^ht himdrcd stadia in circunifcrcnee. , l^I.JPoio 
de.st ribes it as m the West of i i'>cl, Imt doe.s not 
men -ion its nimc. It is noticed by P. \Ion«i'.iik.\t, 
wlio accompmied the J.mperoi Acisar in his expe- 
dition toCayal, in theytar 15S1. lie calls it Mu/t- 
sarnot\ and, from the report of pilgrims, places it 
in tlurtv-two <lcgrccs of larmidc Nordt ; and about 
three hundred and fifty miles to the North-East of 
Serhind. Ihe first EuDptan who .saw it, was P. 
AxmiAPA, in the year !(*24 : and in the years 1715, 
and 171b, it wa.s \isited by tire missionaries P. 
I.)i,siiy:Kiu.s, and Km.^n uel Eiif.yer. .• 

The Bmanahs call this ^ake Anaiahit, ami place 
four heads of animals to the four carriinal points, 
fiom wdiieli spring ihe four great rivers; amt thus, 
in the opinion <»f the divines of Tibet and Ava, this 
lakc;is the real M/in-saraur. Fvotn this tleseription 
one might be induced to suppose this lake to be tlic 
crater of a / olcnm, but niueh larger than any now 
existing. Ctfsias say.s that a li<inid matter like 
oil was swimming on its surface, and was caijefully 
collected by the inhabitants, and .M. Polo adds, 
that pearls were foiiml there. The pilgrims I have- 
consulted knew nothing either of this precious oil 
or of the pearls. They shewed me, however, small 
peBbles,*some like pease, others as big as a pigeon’s 
^ggt which fhey told me were found oi| the shores 
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of that lake, and that pilgrims used to take a fcur 
of them as relics, to give to their friends : and I 
was presented accordingly with some. Thpy are in 
general is transparent as the purest chrystal, aiul I 
should suspect them to be pieces of chrystal, broken 
and rnuncied by mutual attrition, occasioned by 
the motion of waters. 

To^the West of this lake springs the 
probably the Sitocatis of AiiKii^N. It is called also 
the MkcKM-iJanga, (»r impure and is sup- 

posed, by* some, to be the same with the 'Satlaj or 
Sitbdd in the Panjdb this erroneous idea st ems to 
originate from its being callc- ' by pilgrims Sillodd : 
but its true name is Sitodd, ne<irly synonymous with 
Sita-cant'hd, ITie famous .Iaya-siniia, Rajah oi 
Jaypoor, sent people as far as* the Cow's-mouth, and 
they found.that the Silodd, sA'Xvv flowing for a con- 
siderable space toward the West suddenly turned 
to the South, came within two miles of the Cow’s- 
mouth, and fell iutp the (Jlaagcs about sixteen coss 
lower, 

• . . 

To the East, or para* is the Arun'oda lake, lite- 
rally the water or lake of Aruiia or Dawn : and it 
is called to this <lay Orin-twr, or the lake of OriAf 
and from it fknvs the yellow river, the Sitd of the 
PurdWas, called also Para-O'anfdica, ox Eastern 
Gandica, 

Apahen'a, or to the West, is .the Sitodd lake 
from which issues the Apara-Qatfdicd ox Western 
Oan'died, called also Chaeshu in the Purdrias, Qatis 
by the Greeks, anti Coeshu by the natives. This 
lake at the source of the Oans, is noticed in some 
maps : by the natives it. is called Cul or the lake ; 
and by Persian authors Divsardn ; according to 
SirW. JoNEs, in his life of Nadir-^hah : Deca-^ 
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Sara, in Sanscrit, signifies tlie lalce of the Gods, or 
the divine lake. According to them it is near the 
mountains of Andemas from the Sanscrit And'ha-Tar 
masa, or And'h-7'amas : both words imply darkness; 
but being joined together, imply it in a superlative 
degree; and it is the name of one of the divisions 
of hell. On their summit is the Bclftr, or dark cuin> 
try of the maps. The Ant'hema mountains arc called 
Sacr/inthema by Bern a rd Go \.z. An intelligent and 
well informed native of Biducslmn, anti royal mes- 
senger of that country for forty .years, under 
Ahmed and ZEMAN-SiiAH,,informcd tne thaFdler- 
Anthemn is the true name; that scr or sereh signi- 
fies in his country, end, limit, or border, and ajr- 
pears to be the name of a place near the Anthenia 
mountains, as Ser-Hind, or on the borders of tKnd. 
This ’lake i^ said to he three days journey in cir- 
cumference. The Orus does not spring immedi- 
ately from it, hut at the distance of liftecu miles to 
the West it emerges from the ground. The Coesha 
is the sacred stream which sanctifies the waters of 
the Orus; but by no means the main strespn, which 
is more to the 5s%)rth. It is so with rtgatd to the 
Ganges, the sacred streanf of which is called Alaca- 
nanda, and is but a snjall river, the source of which 
is twelve coss to the North-East of liadaric/israma, 
and, I believe, about 130 miles fnnn tlarduar. 
From the lake to the hills to ^le Fastward is an 
extensive plain, called Sdrugh-Ckopo^n, or the 
p lains of Chopmen. I'here are tour places there men- 
tioned by Goez, Ciarciunar, or Ch6r-Chundr tlie 
four cedars, like the four cedars, or pines, pe/baps, 
near Cashmir, called CMr-Chundr also : these four 
trees no longer exist *. SarcU was explained to me, 
by Camber-Ah, the king’s messenger, by Serelh 


* Mr. Forster renders the word Chunlir b; jlaM trees in hip 
account of (kuhstir, and be is perhaps right. 
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cw/, or Ser-ntl close, or on the borders of the lake: 
and SerpanU by iur-pamer. I'hese mountains are 
railed iq the Purliias Cumuda, the Coutadi of 
Ptolemy, and Anjana or Crlshna the black moun- 
tains. Cambf.r-Ai.i gave me a dreadful account 
of them from report, for he never saw then), but 
at a distance. 

The fourth lake in the North is called Muha- 
BhfldrA, which is probably the lake Sa:.s'/iis-, fiom 
whicih flows the river Jrtiz. As the epithet Maun 
implies a great lake, J am sometimes inclijurl to 
suppose it to be the sau e with tlie lake Haikal ; 
hut it is too much out of , the av : though I must 
confess, that its distance can lie no objet t;on wi^h 
the Pmiruifh s. P( sides, the haihtl lake is c<i!lcd 
to this day SxcetO'YK<>re, or the Jioly and sacicd sea, 
and the country about it, anil all afong the Ergottf, 
ox Argon, is considered as holy by the Hindus, who 
occasionally visit this sacred spot. Pj 1 1 , in his 
travels, mentions his seeing a Hindu thcie from 
Madras. * .STttAiii.ENJJFKG saw another at Taludsk, 
who, it seems, had sctt!c«l there. I have seen two 
who had \isitcd that country, one was called y/m.s-'- 
xcara, whom I mentioned in ni}' essay on mount 
Caucasus. 'J he four sacicd rivers springing from 
the MAn-sarocara, according to the tlivines of 
Tibet, are the Bram'd-puira, tlie Ganges, the Indus, 
and the A'/Vd. The is the only one that 

really issues from that lake, or if the three others 
do, it must be through subterranean channels; and 
such communications, whether real or imaginary, 
are very common in the Puran'as. be Sitd may 
he the Si/odd, Sitlod/i, snpjjoscd to coninuinicate 
with the 'Satlaj or 'Satodarq, thus called from its 
hundred branches or bdlies, thiough which it is 
supposed to fall into the sea. 
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The Indus was supposed formerly to have its 
source not far from Mdn-sarffvara, whicli P. Afow- 
SERRAT, places in thirty-two dca;rees of latitude 
North; and the source of the Indus ill latitude 
3!2* 15', the difference of longitude between the 
source and the lake 1* 45'. 

The difference of longitude between Delhi, and 
Mujisarovara is according to AIonserrat 5* 2'. 
This places Munsarirvay'a in 8‘2* 2' of longitude, 
and botli its longitude and latitude i^re rcnTnrkubly 
correct: but wliat is moie surprisii^gt the^good 
father was ignorant that the Ganges issued from it. 
Abut, Tazil places the source of the Indus nearly 
in the suim* latitude with Cashmir, but eighteen 
degrees to the Eastward. The Indus has its source 
four* or fj^e days jtnirney to the North-West of 
Ydrchand, according: to Czebnich{;k: it runs 
1 hence in a direction South Soulh-J’-ast toward 
LM(ii\ and within two days journey of it ; nay, 
merchants, who tmtle from India to ('ushghar, say 
it can be <ionc in one day. The Indus then turns 
imnic(Iiately toward the W'est, taking bn hinnensc 
sweep round aftd the place wav Lddae, 

where it turns suddenly to the Westward, has been 
'mistaken for its source. , , 

The followers of ‘.Iina 4.11 the Trdi-hcya-der- 
pana represent the old continen;; jis consisting of 
two concentric duipas, of the same superficial ex- 
tent. 'I'licy call the whole world Aral, or A'dai- 
du'ipas, literally the two and half Islands. 'J'he 
two fust dwipas are Zambu in the centrfe, and 
Dhdtud: and they are divided by an intermediate 
sea. 'I’he whole is surrounded by the ocean, in 
which are many islands, called, in geuei’al, Antaca 
or Anta-mai-dxipas, or the islands at tlie anta ( end, 
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or extremity) of tlie world. The first of them is 
the White Island, and the last Swayambhuoa-dwlpa^ 
called Pi/shcara in the Pur&nfas. " 

Keyond this is the half of Pushcam, the 'Swari^a- 
hhwni of the Pur&nus^ which surrounds the world, 
as well as the mountain of M&nasoitara, called 
Loc&luca by the Pauran(ics. Beyond this circular 
range is the other half of Pitshcara: but as it iS out 
of the v^orld, it is not included in their system of 
geography / 

In the division of the old * ’ontinent into nine 
parts by the Paurankn, Bh&n.ta is erroneously in- 
troduced: it should \)c Niibahi. For Agnid'hiia, 
the son of Priyavrata,, the eldest son of Adima, 
had nine sous; called Naba'iii, Ii.a'vrAtta, Cim- 
PURCsiiA, I1arivarsha,Cetuma'la,Bhadra's'va, 
Raman'aca, Hiran'mata, and Cubu. Thus we 
read in Sanchoniathon that Piios, Puur, or Phlox, 
answering to Agni'dhra, begat sons of vast bulk, 
whose names were given to the countries they in- 
habited. 

Priyavrata had ten sons, as we have seen be- 
fore; among whom was Agnii)*iiba. Three with- 
drew into forests ; and the. seven remaining were 
appointed to rule o\’er the seven great divisions of 
the world, called the seven dtv'ipas. The great 
grandson of Agxid'uha, culled Bharata, gave 
ills name to the country South of Himalaya, which, 
under that dcnoinhiation, Avas originally confined 
to India; but it is now made to extend from sea to 
sea, along the range of the Snowy mountains. This 
we are told in general in the Purdtras: but it is by 
ho means the case, as it will appear from the partir 
culars, that Bharata, forms a semi-circle round 
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Miru, be^nning in the West in fifty-tWo degrees 
of latitude, or nearly so : being, as it is declared 
in the Pttr&riaSy iu«the shape of a CoU^. 

To King Bharat A, Maha'deva gave eight 
sons and one daughter, called Ila', or CumM, em- 
pliatically the Maiden. A new division of the 
Earth took place according to some ; but the ge- 
neral opinion is, that it was only a partia| one. 
Be this as it may, it appears that, out of the ten 
divisions of the old continent, Bhdr(ita, included 
nine ; Curu^ in the North, being excepted and left 
out. 

According to the Prabhha-dhai^da, the names 
of these nine dhandas or sections are, u^ckoning 
from* the East toward thft West, Indra-divipa or 
Gand'harva-dhan'da, Caseru, Tamrapurn'ali, Gab- 
has(hndn, Cumdried, ( India), Nagd-dhan'da, Saumya, 
Varun'a-dbanda, and Gand'harva-dhattda again. 
In the Revd-dhan'da, their names are thus exhibit- 
ed; Gand'harva, Cdscru, Tamrapartii, jGabkasti- 
m&n, t^umdrica or India, Ndga, Haumya, Varutia, 
Chaddra-du'ipa. • » 

In the same section we find another variation ; 
Gand'liana, Cdseru, Tamrapatra (erroneously for 
Tan^ra-purnah ), Uliilastica, Curydried ( India ), Bhd- 
ga-du fpa (probably for Ndga), 'fifiumya, Varuda 
and (jhaddra-dveipa. The first and the last divi- 
sions are, in general, called Ghand'harva-dhartda, 
being supposed to be the abode of the God^ with 
their usual retinue of heavenly musicians. Through 
the seven remaining divisions, seven rivers are said 
to flow. They have a common source in the lake 
from which issues the Ganges. To the East are, 
the NaUni, flowing through Caderu; the P&oani, 
through Idtnrapwrndhi HiddHiAi tfaroc^h Gadhas- 
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firndn. To the West, the Sitd or Jaxartes flows 
til rough tlie country of Varurta; the Chacahu, 
through Saunuja; and the Suid'hu, through Ndga- 
e'han'da. DetMeen these, in tlic niichiie, is the 
Ganges, whicli flows thiuugh Cumuricu-chahda or 
India. 

In tlic J^uyu Parana, the origin of these seven 
rivers is thus tiescrihed ; North of Cailusa is the 
Gmirc. moiiutain, at tlic foot of which is the liindu- 
sar(rcara, or lake with golden sand. There went 
BHA,oiuA'r'iiA* to fetch the Ganges, called Tripaeha- 
gd, because it goes througli three paths, or chan> 
uels. 

There he obtained theGanges from Maha'-deva, 
which dividing into scveii streams or paths, is 
called, from that circumstance, Saptad'hd. The 
goes through countries- inhabited by the Ai- 
riiid'hras, the ( with longhair, Chinas, 
for this is eonsidcre<l as the native country of the 
Chinese; the Barbaras, Yavasas, Druhas, Tnsbd- 
ras living among snow, Culindas, /incus, Loca- 
varas. J he tSi/d goes towards the West, and falls 
into the seh of salt w arcr. 

The Chaeshu flows ihrough the countries of the 
Chinamanas, or Chinamen, 'Janganas, Sarva-C’diicas, 
Sand'hrus, Tnshdras,; Timpacas, read Lumpacas, 
Pakvas, Daradtfs, Sacas or Sax'cns. 

TIjc Sind'hu goes tlirongh Daradas, Cddmiras, 
Gaud' haras or Gandari, Ya annas or G recks of Bac- 
tria, Hr'idas, Bhotas, x\\c lihoducs o\' X\\v: Bassaricx 
of Dionysius*, 'Sirapuuras (luing in the town of 
'Sivapura, or Shcopeur), Jndrahusas I'addntis, I’isar- 
jayas, Baind' haras, l^hving on the banks of the 


* Stephan of ityamtimn ad roceiK. 
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JSni*ku)t lUmd'hracAraata, BrahmafaSt Bhitwo- 
hacaSf ^&md“mue'kaa, Urdd’kammua, The Ganga 
flows thfough the Gani'harvaa^ Ciimaraa^ iTacr 
shast R&cahaaaa^ Vidy&d'haras, Uragas (or large 
snakes ; these are tril^ of demons, good and bad, 
in the hills), Cidapagr&imeas, Paradas, 'Svijgar 
lias, 'Svaifas Cir&tas, Putindas, Curavas in Curu 
nbout Tanehsfar, Sam-Bhdratas, PancMdas, Cddi 
or Behares, Matsyas, Magad'has (or South Btdhr), 
Brahmottaras, Angao, Bongos, Calingas, Ihmra- 
l^tas (or Tamlook), Sam-Bkdrata or ’SaktmdnaOf 
as pronounced in the spoken* dialects, signified a 
native of /ndia : and 1 am told, that it is used, 
though very seldom, in that sense. The Hiddird 
or Brakmdputra goes through the Nishddas, Rdc- 
shasas,,Upa-Bangas, (or ncas the Dhiva^ 

ras (or boathicn), RUshtcas, Plilamuc'has^ Ceralas, 
Oshtacariias, Cirdtas, lialodaras, Vivarrias, Cur- 
mdras, Swarriabh&shitas (living near Hwarviargamt 
or Sonargaum, near Dhacca.) 

The Pdxani flows through countries inhabited 
by the Apat' has, or whose country is withoft^ths, 
then through the large lake of lndrad'’kyumna^ 
through the Gharpat'kad, living near difficult 
passes, the Indradamhupat has, the Mad'hyanod' hd~ 
nas, the Namascdras, the Cus’fifjrrdvaratias, then 
falls into that sea, in which is Indra-dtoipa, and 
which joins the sea of salt. The*JVfl//m goes 
through the Tomaras, remarkable for their quivers, 
as implied by their name, through the Hansa^dr- 
gas, or those living near the paths of the Ansires, 
or water fowls, that is to say, i'mong marshes; 
through the Sa-hun-kacas, or who seem to repeat 
incessantly the words hong hang, like the Chinese, 
then, after forcing its wSy through many hills, it 
goes through •the Carnaprdvaraiias, or wearing 
car-rings, then through the Aiva-muehdp, horse* 
VoL. VIII, Z 
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fated, Sicatax, parrot-faced, Paroatamanus or hill- 
men, and haras, and falls into the Maho- 

dad' hi, cr great sea. 

The P&cani is probably the river of P& or Bh&, 
and called Pa-chu or water of P& before it enters 
China, where it is called Kin-sha-h/ang, and 
Yangtsc-hfang. The lake of Indrad’hyumm is 
probably that, which covered once the province of 
Yu-quat^, and was rlratned »tp in great measure 
by 'one of the Emperors of China ; some extensive 
lakes in the lower grhutids still remain. The epi- 
thet of Namasedrds is well a ^pted to the Chinese, 
from their polite and ceremonious behaviour, with 
bowing, &c. 

• • 

The dxvipa of Tndra, a very large isldnd, appears 
to be Japan: for it is described as the island of the 
rising sun, which is the meaning of the words 
Japan or Gepnen. The Nalini, called Sind'hn, or 
Burra' At lock by pilgrims from India, is the IJoang- 
ho or CUtra- Moran. It is called the great Attoc/c, 
or forbi^tlen river, because strangers are seldom 
permitted to go beyond it. This forbidden river 
is noticed by Pliw*, though he does not men- 
tion its name. It was equally forbidden to those, 
M'ho came from the ^V'e.st, on" the part of the Ro- 
mans (negotiatorcs nostri), or to tho.se who* came 
from India. For tlicre were two voad.s fiequented 
by merchants, according to Ptolemy, fnrni the me- 
tropolis of China; one leading to Bactra, and the 
Wc.stern countries, and the other to Palibothra and 
India. ' 

Tlic learned in Kapql, consider the Brahmaputra 
to be the Hludini of their sacred books. There 


* PLINY«40^ C. 22 
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,came to Benares, about nine years ago, a most re- 
spectable native from that country, called Biiaci- 
uat’ha : 'being very old, he wished to dioon the 
banks of the Ganges, at the holy place of Cas'i. 
lie had been to China, and favoured me with a 
short account of his journey. There, he says, that 
the Burrampooter is the same with the Hladini, 
and that the Hara-moren is the Natini.' This 
river, ‘says he, is also called, by /feWu nilgllms, 
the Burrah-attaca, or great Attack, or forbidden 
river. He had piomiscd to favour me wjth further 
particulars ; but soon after, the venerable old man 
breathed his last on the banks of the Ganges. 

The dwipa of Chari dra in the W'est will appear, 
in the/iourse of this wprk, from the Purhnas, to 
include the isles : but as it is ' considered 

here as one of the nine grand divisions oV the Em- 
pire of Bh&rata, the Paurdiiics must have com- 
prehended under that appellation a tnore extensive, 
region altogether, than the British isles, and in- 
cluding* the Western parts of Europe, vHrtler the 
name of Liguria, or Lloegyr, which I slialT shew 
hereafter to be synonymous with the country of 
Chaiidra, or Lunus, emphatic’iliy called UrUpa, or 
the Lord of the Zodiac. The king of the dmpn of 
Charidra being considered as ^ vassal, was occa- 
sionally summoned to appear b^for> his Lord Pa- 
ramount, with all the Kings cK the world in India, 
at least, according to the Beoi-cKarida, a section 
of the Scanda-puriuia. 
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SECTION II. 

Jidst ^ Mountains, Rivstts, arid Co^nthiea, 
Jronf the PueaVas, and ether Books. 

i. the Brahrti&rida-Puriafia* ire have the 
ihliowing Hst of the mountaius, rivers, and eoun- 
trids in the Empire of Bha'bata. 

'1*0 the East it is bounded by the tribes of Crrd- 
tasi or shepherds, living in the hills to the North 
and North-East of Bengal .* to the West, by the 
Yaoama^ or Greeks of Bai riana. The four great 
tril)es live in the middle, and there are seven prin- 
cipal ranges of mountains, .or cula parvatas • Ma- 
hendrd, toward Madras^ I^falaya^ on the coast of 
Malahar, Sahya, toward Poonah, SuctimAn, Rie- 
sha, Viridhya (the Bind hills), and PariyAtra. 

The inferior mountains are Mandara^ VaihirOf 
Dgrdu)% ColAhala, Sasurasa, Maindca, Vidhmtay 
Sfipa^dta, Cutucd, CAdasaila, Twngaprast'ha^ Crish^ 
nAgiri, Godh'ana, Hari-parcata, Pushpagiri, Jayen* 
id, RaivAtaca, near the RevA, or NarmadA river. 
In these mountainous countries live the 'Aryya 
Mtech'hdSy or forcigneis ; and all these mountains 
are in the Deccan. 

The principal rivers are GungA, Sitidhu^ SdraS‘ 
vati, Satadru or Satlqj, Chan'drabhaga or Chinab, 
Yamuna or Jumna, Sarayu or Sar/tw, Airacati or 
Ravy, Vita.'>f{f or Jiidasfa, Vipos'a or Bey a, Devica, 
Cuba, Gvmnii, D'liutpApa, BAhudA, Drlshadoati, 
Causici ox Com, Vr'Itiya, NirvirA, G art dad, Icshu, 


* Section of the Earth. 
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JjMtA : aU these flow from Himaeat^ or the snowy 
aiouBtaius. 

• * 

Vedamritif Vedmati, Vratragkni, Sind'bif, Va- 
rAds'A, tlhawdanA, Sad^rA^ Main near Candtay, 
PArA, Charmamati FidUfAf VetrAoati, or BetwA 
river, &prA near l/jjain, Avanti: all these rivers 
flow from the mountains of PAri^tra. SoiA, 
N(»*madA, SumakAdrumA, MandAcini, DdiraraA 
from CidtracA'tA^ TamasA, PippalA Sron'i; Cara- 
toyA, CurrAtyA, PidAchkA Chitot^idAi VipAtA, 
JamhulAy VAiuoAhini, Sintfya, 'Sucthnati, Mat- 
cun' A, TridivA, CramA: These are born from tlw 
Ricsha mountains. 

The TApi Tapti, Petf/oshtii^ Nirvind*hyA, MadrA, 
Nishad'ka* Ven'aoA, f'aitaran'i near Sini- 

baku, Cumudvati, Nip^, Maha-gauri, *DurgA, An- 
takdilA ; all these spring from the Vind'hya moun- 
tains. GodAoari, Bhimarat'ki^'Cr'ishnA, Van- 
JulA, TungabhadrAf HuprayogA, Caver! : all these 
come horn the Sahya mountains. Cr'ttaidUilA^ Tam- 
raparni, CarmqjA, Pun'yalavati, from Xhe*Maiayii 
mountains. Trisanui, Rituculya, DracshalA, Jri- 
tUvA, LAngAttniy Vandad'hara: These proceed from 
the mountains of Mahendra. 

• • 

PXthicA, SucumAriy ManiagAy MandaoAhMy Crl- 
pAy PalAdiniy -from the mountains of Suctiman ; all 
these rivers flow iinmetliately into the ocean. 
Ihis is not true, for the Hardcvoti, Kamtoni, Go- 
matl, ^’c. fall into Uie Ganges. 

Then follow a list of countries : <the names are 
in the plural, and of course signify the inhabitants 
of these countries. Curu near Tahnesar, PanchAUiy 
'SAha of SAiarntf Jat^alOy SurasenOy the SAraseiA 
of Arks AN, Bhadracarp, Bod'hAt Padhes'wara. 
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Vatsa, Cisrhhta, Culya, Cuntala, C&skos'ala or 
Benares, THinga^ Magad'ha, Vrica: these are in 
Mad'hyadcsa or middle of India. 

In the North of tlie Sahya mountains ‘ rises the 
God&oeH: on the banks of the Crishna, are exten- 
sive and famous districts : there is the mountain 
Govadd'hatia, matle by Indra; through Ua'ma’s 
pleasure it is Swerga, or heaven. There Biiahad- 
wa'ja built a town, with gardens and pools. Fdh- 
Uc» Bal^ Vtilad'ham, ylhhira or Pallis, in Can- 
deish ; Culatoyaca, Jparita, Sudra, Pahwava, C/iar- 
rna-chan'daca, probably the Ch'armce of Pliny, 
Camhoja, Cuj or Coj, Ro Qij ov A racfwxia, Da- 
rada Dardce Dau'urd, Barham or Camara Prtya- 
laucHca, Pina, TusliAra,jov snowy country. Biifiya- 
todara; there live the descendants oi' Atui and 
Buaradwa'ja ; Prast'hata, Cas'eruca, Lampdeas- 
fkdnaca, those who live near tlie ^t/idn of Lampaca 
or Lameck, now Lamgan ; Pidiat, Juh&da, Apaga, 
Alimadra, there live Cirdtas, or shcplu'i’ds ; Tomara, 
Hamatnurga, Cds^mira, langana, Chdlica, vBd/iuiu 
in the "y^ayu Purdn'a, 'A'huca, Ptim'a-darva. 

To the East arc the And'hriivdca, Sujaraca, An- 
taragb'i within the hills, Bd/iirgiri without the 
hills, Plavangava, Angeya AJalada, or Mdlda, Md- 
laoarti, Brahmottara, Prarijaya, Bhdrgavdngeya, 
Art'haca, Pragjyotisha, now Gohali, in Assam, 
Mun'da, Vidaha the country of the famous Janaca : 
Tamraliptka or Tamhok, Mala, the Malli and 
mount Mathis of Pliny, towanl the Ganges, now 
Mal-hhmni in Midnapoor, Magad'ha, or South Ba- 
har, Goyind\fia. Toward the South is Pdiidya, 
the country of Pandion, Cerala, Ccrala-des'a, 
Ch'iily i or Chula Coroniandala, Culya Sctuca, Ma- 
shka, Cumnna, Mahd- Rasht'ras Mahd-raitas, Md- 
hislika, Colinga, Abhira, or Pallis, / 'aishka, A'tor 
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jiviog in the middle of thick forests, Varati 
Puii^, Fhid'hya-murvica, Vaidarbha or Burra* 
Nagpoov, Dandaca, paunica, Mamica^ As'maca; , 
Bhoga-vard'ham, ^eirn'ica, Cuntala, And'hra, 
now Ttlingana, Udbhida, Nalaca, Alica, 

• « 

The next are in front of tlie Vi/id'hya mountains : 
Sun/dcdra, Cohecdna, l^irga, CalUdca^ PuletfUt 
JSurala, Rupasa, Tdpasa, (these arc juohubly the, 
Tabassi of Ptolkmy ; for, in the Ddud, tliey pro- 
nounce that word Tabasa,) Surasita, Catwi^ra^ 
Ndsia/a, Antara-NarmadA .within tilt *NanwdA, 
Bkauu-Cacb'ba, Mahexja^ Sas'vatn. 

The following are behind the ino«intains of 
Vind'hya: Mulava, Carusha, Mtcala 'along the 
JV^rtr»wr/<?,«callc«l alsd Meiald, Utcata, or Orissa, 
Vttamurana, Desfdrariv, (the country of Dosarene, 
in the Periplus and Ptolemy,) Bhqja, Cisb* 
lind'haca, Tosahi, (the Tosak of Ptoj.kmy, and 
Jesual of European travellers,) Cos'ala, Traipura or 
Tipperjah, Vaidica, Tumura, Tupura, Slialqsura. near 
Naishad'ha-desa, Anaija, (in the J'dpu J^urada, 
Anm/a,) Tuddiccra, yUiltctra, Uhamujapa, 

There are also other countries called Nigarhara 
for Nagarbara, called Kakierhur in tho'./y/wj 
Acberi, neax Cabul, Ha'nsamorga, x\\e Jluivsd, pro- 
bably the white Ilunm of Cosmas.Inoopleustes, 
in tlie sixth century, and who inhabited the upper 
part of the Panjab. Their chiel's were called Coi/as, 
and it is related, that once their army l)csiepng a 
city^ drank up all the water round it ; as water is 
very scarce in that country, it is very p< 8sible. Dar- 
va, Sahanhaca, Trigarta, Malava, Cirata TAmasa. 

IT. In the VarA-sanhita, an astronomical trea- 
tise, there is a more complete list. In Aiad'byam, 

* Z 4 
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middle or inland country, are the ibHowinff tribes: 
Bkadraj Arimeda, Man'davjfa, Salma, Nipa, Ud^ 
Jihdna, Miru, Vatsa, Ghasha, Yknma, SLraaoata, 
Malta or Mattya, all these are Mad'hyamka or In 
the midland Mat'huraca, Apa~Jyotitha, JOlharmA-' 
ranya, Surasena, Gauragrrca with white necks, 
Uddthka, Patidya, GAdds'vatt'ha, PAncMda, Saceta 
or Oudt and Bettares, Canca, Curu, CAlacoti, €«• 
cura, ,P&riy6(ra (said to be at the source of the 
Ckundn^ ), in other Puran'as it is called PAripAtra ; 
Naga, Atfdumbara, CApitkt'ala, Gqjahmya. To- 
ward the East, are xhe Aiyam, Vrishabha, D'hwqja, 
Padma, MAlyavatgiri, Vyaghra-muc'ha or Tyger- 
faced, Suhma, CAroat'a, Chv i drapura, Suryacarana, 
C'hata, Magad'ha, Sivirghu, the mountains of the 
Swiras. (These no lon^r exist as a nation ; their 
name, in the spoken dialects, is ' Suir. They are 
said to have been very powerful once in the Gan- 
getic provinces, as well as the Bhar tribe, who no 
longer form a body.) The Siviras, or Sibirat, are 
the Sabiri of Nonnus. Mit'hila or North Bahar, 
Samatat'a, IJtidra, AsvtroAdana or horse-faccds Dan- 
turaca, PrAgyotisha, the Lauhitya river, CshSroda- 
Samudra, the sea or lake of milk, PurushAda or 
Canibals, Udaya-giri, Bhadra, GaAdaca those of 
^ GaAda or Gaur, (the Corygazm of Ptolemy,) 
* Paun'dra, Utcata, Cadi, Mecala, Ambasbt'a, (the Am- 
basta of Arbi a k,) Ecapada or single-footed, Tamra- 
Uptica or Tamlook, Codalaca, called Todala-Codalaca 
in the preceding list, Vardd'hamAm, or Burdwan. 

In the South-East is Cot'tda, Calinga, Banga, 
Apa-.Banga, Jat'ara, Afiga, ‘l^alica, VidariUha, 
Volta, And'hra, Vaidka, Uiddfroa-cAnt'a, with high 
necks,) VrUha, NAlicera or NAiHceia, Sumatra, ac- 
cording to the VrihatcafhA, Charma-dwipa, Vind\ 
hyAntaravAtina, (living in the interior ..parts of the 
Vind'hyan mountains,) Tripyra or Ti^erah, 'Smad- 
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rud^lutray Hema<{tta^ VyAU^rha, (with nedn 
like snakes,) Makdgriva, (long necks,) Cishand'hOt 
CAnt&caM'haU, NisMdka-rhhfre, Puricttf jOad&ra^ 
n'ttf Nagmparn'a, 'Sahara, a wild race. 

In the South is Lancd, or the peninsula of Ma- 
laca, CdUi/ina, SauricaniS, TMicata, Girinagara, 
Malaya the MalabAr coast, Daradiira, Makeniira, 
M&Undra, Mbm-Cachha, Carcofa, Tanca, Pan/l- 
vast, 'Sivica, G'hardcara, Cauncatia, 'Jbhira^ 'Aca- 
ra, Veria, Avaniaca, Dasapura, Gonhjrdda, Cerif- 
iaca, CarHdia, MdhAt'avi, €hiitra-CAta, Ndskya, 
CoUagiri, Chola, Cramcha-dxvipA'h, (the islands of 
the water fowls of Lacca-dives,) Jat'od hara, Cdve- 
rya, Bishyanwcha, Vaidurya, 'Stmeha, or islands 
of shells, (they are inprc generally calle<l Barata 
and Barolif; hence cowries are called Bar at' as, be- 
cause they come froni that country).* MuctAtii 
Varkhara, Uharmapattam-dvr'ipa, ah island oppo- 
site to D'harmapattan. ( D'harmapattan was for- 
merly a place of some note between Calicut and 
Ca^anor.) Gan'ar/isht'ra, Cr'ishna-Vcllapd, Pis'ka, 
Suryadri, Cummanaga, Timbavana, CAnndfftyaca, 
YAmyodad'lii the sea of Varna, or Southern sea, 7ii- 
pas&s'rama-Rtshka, Canchipura, Canjixoram, China- 
pattana or Madras, DeoArshica, SmhAta or ('ey Ian, 
Rishahha, Bala-deca-pattflna, or Maha Balipura, 
novT*Mavelicornm, Dan'dacanarii, Tumui^ata, IbauA- 
bhadra, Cach'ha, Cunjaradarl, Tamraparni. 

In the South-^'^est is Pahwara, Camboja, Ara- 
okosia, Sind' hit, Sauvira, VAdamudha, Amba,’ .nn- 
basht'a, CantpUla, Narinmc'ha, ' Avar tta, P bed agiri, 
Yaoana-mArgana, (those •who live toward the passes 
leading into the country of the YAvanas, or (j reeks of 
Bactriava, or the frontiers of theVt'rvanftsj ( 'arn'a- 
prAoam’a, Sakaraca, SAdra, Barba >'>. Ciruia Lhatr- 
da, Cravyac'hya, 'Abhira, Chancitaca, lianagiri. 
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Sind'Mtt-Calaca, Rahdtaca, Suraihfu'a, BMara, 
Draoida, 'I'licse aic in the ft-reat sea, or near the ' 
great sea, Munimdn, Meghvdn, ramgha, ^shurar- 
pana, Astaoiri, Ai'aka'xtica, at the end of the 
West, Si'iiiafira, perhaps Sinika, IJailiajid the Per- 
sians, PrasasUu'ri, l/catm, Panchnmda, or Pan- 
Jubf RdmcHii, Purala^ Tiimcslnca, Jringa, Paisj/a, 
Camt'a, 'Saca, NinmtrifddavilLcIi has. I'liese are • 
impure tribes living on the borders. In the North- 
West,, Man'davya, Tushdra, Tala, llala, Madra, 
Asljnaco, ^CiUu, 'J'alalia, (Strirajah) or Aniaxoucs, 
Nrhinhavdita, C'hasta, V'cnumaii, Phalagaluca, 
Aguruha, Maruha, Tunwa, ('/‘armaranga, Ecavilo- 
chana, (one-eyed,) SuUca, Jtrgltagriva, or with 
long iieeks. 

To the North is Catldsa, 'llimax dn, VasumAngiri, 
jyhanminn/tn, C munch a Meru, Uttnra-Curu with 
the epitltet of Cs/nulran/ma, or North Curu under 
the lesser I'ish, or the lesser Dear. 

Cakui/f Cahiil, Vasal}, or Yamuna, Bhogaprasta 
or Ilarduar, AV)unuya>^a, A^nid'hra, Adars'a, An- 
taradivipi, the Jhab between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, Trigarila, Talma, Turagama or Asvfl- 
Muchit, Ccsad'liara, Chipiinaska, Ddscraca, Va- 
tad'hana, 'Sarad'huna, Tacshasila in the Vr'ihai- 
catha, (these are emailed Tacshila, the Taxila ®f the 
Greeks, and t^le ruins of Avhich arc to be scon be- 
tween the VetastA and Indus,) Pushcalax'ata, Cai- 
naiaea, Ganl'adlidna, Ambara, Madraca, Malaxa, 
Pautava, Cach'ha, Dak da, Pingalaca, Munahala, 
(now Manhul in the mountains to the North of 
the Panjah,) Iliina, (the Jlunnoi of Cosmas,) Co- 
haia, SAtaca, Mandavpa, Bhutapura, Gaml'hara, 
Yas'ffeaii, Uematala, Rajanya, Cadiara, Gavya, 
Yaud'keya, Sanicya, 'Sydmaca, Cslianad'hurtia. 
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To the North-East (it should be to the North* 
West,) is Meruca, (the mount Mcros of the Greeks,) 
Nashfavqjya, Phhttpaia, Cira, C&rmirja, Ahhi- 
sura (which includes part of C/i^mira to the North- 
West: this was the kingdom ui' Arisa res ; by 
Abhisara they oftener understand Cas'wira, ) Da- 
rada, Tangan'a, Ctiluta, Sauritya, Vana-rashira. 
Brahma-pura, Dthrada, Amaravdm, Rdjya C'irdta, 
China, Caulinda, Palava, IMa, Jaiad'hara, Canaha, 
C'hasa, Ghosha, Canchica, Eca-chania, Stevarti'a-bbtr, 
Vasud'hana, Diviskta, Patreara, Kiva- 

Sana, Tri/ietra, (or with three eyes,) Afiinjadn, 
Stnna, Gand'harca. Then Pdnebdia, Aftin'uiriiica, 
Cdlinga, 'Avarlla, 'Anartla or Dtritraca, Hind'hn, 
Sauvira, Ilurhaura, AJfidrcsa, 

To the South of the Jambuntt, Prayaga, or Alla- 
habad, Narmada, ArdU'ha-Son'd ilie Itone, (which 
is considered as the Ijali’of the Narmada,) I'ndra, 
Faaga, Snhma, Calh/ga, Fdhlica, or Balk, 'Saca, 
Yatana, A'lagad'ha, 'Sahara Prdgji/otislia in Assam, 
China f Camboja Arachosia, AJecala, Cm'iitt, I 'icatd, 
Bahirdnta-'Saila, (within j»nd without the iiills,) 
Pulinda, Dravira, (all these arc South of the Ya- 
vmnd,) Chambd, Udumhara, Causdmbi, Fedi, I 'and'- 
hifdt'avi, (tlte fortsts of tlie Find'hyan hills, y Vatin- 
ga, Pad lira, Goldngiila, \Sriparvaia, I'ardU'liaindn, 
or Burihaia, Jushumafi, Tascaka, ,(a tiibeof rob- 
bers,) Pdrata. Vantara, Goparija* TusUad'tu'htia, 
Catuca, Taru-Canaca, (or golileu tree,) F>abana- 
visha, Samaras'ara, Bheshaja, likishaca, Chatnsh- 
pada, (with four feet,) Cnshicara, Nrlpa/unsra, 
Pdpapapi, (these are tribes of rol)hers,) f 'yiilarun'ya, 
(the woods of snakes,) 'Jirshna. (the 

Sun rules there,) Girisalila, Durga-cisbafa, AJat'U- 
cadiha, Samudra- Honiara,' (the sea of Rome,) Tu- 
shara Fanax;,hi, Tancau'a, Hala, Strirajya, and 
the islands in the Malruniava, or great sea, AJad- 
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hurthrasa^ CustanaphaUt^ some read Madhurat Ra- 
tacoi Sumaphala, (tins last is the nune of the coun- 
try at the source of the Ganges, according^ to the 
divines of Tibet, and the lake Su-Mapanh seems to 
be called by them the sea of MatrohayS&iiUi-marti 
the jewel of the sea^ htrearia the sea of salt, 'Sattc- 
ha, Mamtica,' ^hja, MandAcini, Uttara partdya, 
or North Pandu, on ths banks of the Hystaspes. 
Between the river Sind'bu and Afot'kura oA the 
YamurJi, is Bharat a, and tiie Sauviras, (Su'tr in 
the spoken jtlialects,) Sughna, Dtvya, (a river, the 
Vipui^a or Ueyah,) 'Saiadru, 'Satlaj, the country 
Ramata, 'S^tava, Tra'igarna, now TAhorah, Pau- 
raca or country of Puru, (^Porus,) Ambashta Bab, 
near Tanehsar, D'haiiya, Yand'heya or country of 
Yudd'ha, Ayoud between tlje VetastA and Sind'hu, 
the country of Sarascata, AiyunAyana, Matsya, 
Ardd’ha-grAma, IlastyAs'vapura, Mangalya, Paush- 
tica, Sacla Carun'ya. Tlie following tribes drink 
of the waters of the AirAvati ; Ravy, VitastA, and 
ChandrabhAgA, the Prast'halas, MAUxoa, Cakaya, 
Doifantay VsMnara. 'llie country of Caicaya is 
acknowledged to be Cabul, and MAlaca is Makoa, 
and of course they cannot drink of the waters of 
the above mentioned rivers : such blunders and 
inaccuracies are very frequent in the PurAiias: in 
the present list CAs'miiia js fplaced to the North- 
East of India : and 1 could point out many more, 

III. The l^acsha-siias mentioned in this list, are 
called Tacshilas in the VrViat-cat'ha, and their 
country is said there to be on the banks of the 
VitastA, ov Hystaspes. They still exist as a nu- 
merous tribe, under the name of 'Syalas or 'Seyalas, 
and are divided into several branches ; the 'SyAlas 
proper, those of 'SyAUebte, of Jehung-SyAl, whose 
principiil town is called Yehungsialan, by Major 
Kennel, X^eCac-Syalas, &c. 

1 
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The immense ruins of TacshaUat as it is spelt 
‘ also, cover a vast extent of ^und, upon which a 
town and several considerabte villages have been 
built ; but these ruins are now mere rubbish. The 
Sjf&las ai« exceedingly proud of their antiquity, 
tRlk of ancient heroes, yet they remember nothing 
of Alexander, and his conquests. They are a 
. fine race of men, tall, bold, and generous, like 
their.ncighbours the ChAtars, the Chatcri of ,l>fo» 
DORVS, the Sicilian; the greatest part of th^ latter 
are still Hindus, and I have seen several of t^m 
at Benares: and their tribe is well kncAvn in Pen- 
jAb. Tlie SifAias, and ChatArs are certainly a dis- 
tinct race in that part of the country. The SyAlas, 
or Tacshas' alias, or Silas are also called simply 
Taeshas as well as Si/Alas. Hie Sj/alas say, tnat 
the ancient name of thefr city was Uda-nAgri, 
and Hud that of'tlicir country, from one Hud- 
Valla la, or the shepherd, called Yulluleah by 
Persian authors, amt Lilaios, by the Greeks*. 
The country of Hud is called Hodu, in the book 
of Esther, and seems to have included .what is 
called Sind by Persian writers, at least thtbNorth- 
ern parts of it. It is called Vud'dheya in the 
PurArias, and Aifud or Ayoud by Ew'opean travellers 
of tire sixteenth century. 

Siurai Raveut, called 'Rubhaut by Major Ren- 
NELT., is built upon the site of TacskUa, neax Serai- 
Puckah. 


Plutarch ie ^fisu/dn. Me Indus. 
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, CHAPTER THE THIRD. • 

Geographical Extracts from the VvTih'v' as. 

I. FOR the satisfaction of the reader, I shall 
fr\vc a few specimens of the geographical style of 
the Hindus, in the very words of the Paurdn'ics. 
The first specimen is from the Brahman' da-ptirdn'a. 

to 

-• I 

Now I shall describe the lengtli, and breadth of 
the earth; and give a true a count of the seas and 
islands. Between the .sevc i islands arc thousands 
of smaller ones. T shall now describe the seven 
islands, with the Moon, the Sun, and the planets^ 
with their <limcnsions, to the satisfaction of man- 
kind. I shall describe the nine divisions of the 
island of Jam/m, which exists from old, their 
length and ciremnference in Yojanas. The breadth 
of Jam/w-d'u'ipa is 100,000 of it is very 

large, beautiful, and circular. It includes nine 
divisiono, with mansions full of living beings ; it 
is surrounded by the sea of .salt; the breadth of 
which is equal to tliat of Jambu-^ipa. Six ran^s 
of monntains, with their divisions or countries, 
extend toward the East; which on both sides, 
liast and West, joiil the Ocean. 

Himaprapa is Himarun, or full of snow : H&tna- 
culcva, full of gold, \sI1emacdn: Piishad'ha xe~ 
splendent with gold, like the rising Sun : Mdru 
<'f gold of four colours is the greatest of moun- 
^ui])s ; it. 1 . bod;, appears high in all its dimensions, 
of many colours all round, united by the skill of 
Praja'pati Brahma. Eastward it is white, like 
the offspring of Brahma', born from .the navel of 
Vishnu ; South it is yellow, and appears like ^ 
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Vais^ya. On the side of Varua'a, West, it is like 
the ^ry leaves of a tree ; and like a \%dra, looks 
il/<?rM’of^nany names. North it is red, .and looks* 
like a Cshetri : these arc conspicuous from their 
colours. ' , 

Like the Vaidurjfn, or Lapi* Lazuli gem, is the 
Nila mount'iin : 'Szeetas’rin<(a, abounding with 
gold,* and 'Srtngavan like the feathers of thg pea- 
cock. These are the chief hills, like so ►many 
kings; inhabited by Sidd'hos and G-gud'harvas. 
The spaces between them are <)000 J 'ojauas. In 
the mid<!le is ll/crata, round Mhu, a space of 
.0000 y'o/auat, and this mount Aferu, like fire 
■without smoke, stands in the middle. The sur- 
fiice (it’ the Earth stanjU one half on the South of 
iMrni, and the other half on the North. Between 
seven divisions arc hills; their Inradth is 
‘J,()00 Vojanas each, and 2,000 yojauas their 
height. 

' • 

I hare mentioned the breadth of Jamifu-dre'/pa, 
now the two middle range# JV/la and NiShad'ha, 
are 10,000 Yojanaa less, (\n the Hh&gavata 1000 
only). 'Sxceia and Jlemacut'a, likewise 10,000 less 
than the two former in length, and so are *H'ma- 
V(tn and Snngav/in. In .these scsen Countries are 
seen ‘the footsteps of living ercaOircs, with Jiills 
here and there, as if seatttTcd at random. The 
Country below Ilimavat is Hharnlu by name : be- 
yond is Hatmtckt'a with Chnpuvanhu : l>eyond is 
Naishad'ha with golden peaks, and the Coautry 
of Harivarsitam : and beyond JIarivarsham is 
Mh'u and lUvorata ; beyond [Idvrata arc the Nila 
mountains, and the Country of Jiaivi/aca ; beyond 
Ranviaca is Hirau' maifa ; beyond this is 'Sr'ihgu, 
atid the L’ouutrv of Cum. Know that the coun- 
tries South ami North of Mem, are shaped like a 
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bow. . These are four districts remarkable for tbar 
between them is B&crata. The division 
of the .surface behind Nishad'ha is called the 
Southern division: the division beyond Nila is 
called the Northern one. South of NUa^ and 
North of Nishad' ha length-wise, and towards the 
East is MhljfeeoAn, a thousand Yqjanas: high, like 
NUa and Nishad' ha. Its length is 34,000 YqjanaSy 
West» of it is the mountain of Gand'hamddana. 
Its length and breadth like Mdlyac&nds. In the 
middle of a Sort of circle, is Mtm high, and of 
fcur colours' ; of four sides is this golden mountiun, 
the greatest of all. 

Tliese four sides are remarkable, as they are the 
four paths of the five j^ections of the mind,, from 
whicn, as they answes' to the Jive elements, are pro- 
duced all INihg beings. 

The great God, the great, omnipotent, omni- 
scient one, the greatest in the world, the great 
Lord, wHio goes through all the worlds, incapable 
of decay, and without, body, is born a moulded 
body, of flesh and bones, made, whilst himself was 
mt made. His wisdom and power pervades all 
hearts'; from his heart sprung this Padma Lotos 
like world in times of old. It was then in this, 
that appeared, when horn, the God of Gods with 
four faces, tht Lt)rd of the Lords of mankiiul, W'ho 
rules over all, the I.ord of the world: when this 
dower was produced by Vishnu, then from his 
navel sprang the worldly Lotos, abounding with 
trees, and plants: then the dimensions of this 
worldly Lotos became obvious to the sight 

Round it are four great islands or countries : in 
the middle like the germ is MkHi, thus called; 
a great mountain of viuious colours ali rounds 
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toward the East para it is white, I say : yellow 
toward the South : apara Westward it is black ; and 
to the J^orth red like the dawning morn baUrca. 
Its height is 84,006 Yf^anas: 16,000 bdiow the 
surface qf the Earth. In the middle it is hol- 
low like the germ of the Lotos. Its breadth 
is above 32,000 Yqjanas: its circumference .twice 
. that, added to it. Round it are four larger coun- 
tries,. and many smaller ones. Bhadrhva,Jih&-‘ 
rata, Cetum&la to the West, and to the J^Jorth 
the Curavas, Curu, in the singular •nujnber,'^ia 
which are men abounding ii} righteousness. The 
circumference of the germ carriica is 90,000 
Yojanas, the internal circumference is 84,000 ; 
the stamma, filaments, or chives ccdarajula ex- 
tend length-wise to the number of 100,000; 
and tlieir cg'cumfcrence is 31)0,000 Yojanas. 'I'he 
four petals arc 80,000 long, and as many broad. 

I am now going to describe this great and won- 
derful germ carn'ica, tlrupe, or pericarp. 

It consists of 100,000 angles: BiiuYuu says 
3000; I^A'vEaxr 8000; Vakshapaxi IOOOzaDha- 
GUtti says it is square; Ga'I.ava that it is hollow; 
Gha'mya that it is like an egg, with the broad 
entl below. Uri/iivki'n, like three twisted locks 
of hair, whilst others will have it to be spherical. 
Yvery^Rishi represents thft I.ord\of mountains, as 
it appeared to him from his stutiom Ruahma', 
IxoRA, and all the Gods, dct'lare, that this largest 
of all mountains, is a form, consisting of jewels 
of numberless colours ; the abode of various triljt’s; 
like gold, like the dawning morn, resplendent, 
with a 1000 petals, like 1000 water pots, with 
1000 leaves. 

Within St is adorned with the self moving cars 
of the Gods, sdl beautiful: in its petals are the 
abodes of the Gods, like heaven : in its thousand 
Vop. VIII. A a 
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petals they dMrell with their consorts. rei* 

sides aiiove Brahma', God of Gods, with four 
faces, the greatest of those, who know the VedaSy 
the greatest of the great Gods, also of the inferior 
Ones. There is the court of Brahma', aonsistrng 
of the whole Karth, of all those who grant the ob- 
ject of our wishes : thousands of great Gods are in 
this beautiful court ; there the Brahmarishis dwell ; 
it is called by all the world Manovati. 'rhere in 
the East is 1^1) u a for ever to he praised, the God 
setting upon a vim/tna, re$plcnd<'nt like a thousand 
suns, 'fhere the Go^ls and tribes of Rishis are 
always sitting in the presence of the four faced 
God ; these the God inu es happy with his re- 
splendence : there the Gr ris arc singing praises to 
him. 'riicre is the Lord of wealth, beautiful with 
a thousand eyes, the destroiyer of towns : the In- 
dralocas enjoy all th^ weal th of the three worlds. 
In the second inter\ al, between the East and the 
South, is the great ximiina of Agni orjircy with a 
great resplendence, variegated with a hundred 
sorts of .metals, resplendent; and from„ whom 
sprang the f'cdffs; there; is his court; he docs good 
to all, and his name is ,1 I VAN' i', in the mouth of 
whom tile sacred elements of the homa are put. 
Therd fire Anata, the greatest of Gods, is seen in 
his proper form ; he u Ik) gives delight to ail the 
Gods. 

On the third side, in this very same manner, 
know there is the great court of Vaivasm'ata- 
Yama, called by mankind Su-Saxyama'. 'Thus 
in the next or fourth, is the court Sahhd of the 
lA)rd of the corner, or count of Nair'ita: his 
court is called his name is Viro'- 

pacsha', xi'ith a disagYctabk countenance. On the 
West, know that there is the court of Varun'a, 
called 'Sunn AVATi'; Now toward the North, in 
the Nortli-fVest, is thfe court of N'ayu', called 
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Gani>*haviti. In the seventh comer is the SaM 6 
of the Lord of the Zodiac^ called Mahojmya', his 
seat, most beautiful, is of Faidhya, or lapis lazuk, 
In the eighth corner is the seat of Is'a'na, or 'Siva ; 
its colour is of fervid gold, and it is called Fado- 
vati. These are the great and beautiful vimdnas 
in the eight corners of the eight most benevolent 
Gods, called iHdra-muc'hyas. There dwells on the 
summit the God of Gods, with four faces. •There 
is the beautiful court of Brahma', served by tribes 
of Rtshis: it is called Manavati, by (mankind. 
Tliere the Rishis, the Gods,* and GamharoaSt the 
Apsardsas^ the great snakes are the attendants, 
most fortunate, and constantly lifting up their 
hands. 

Such is this Carnied^ or ^rni, above the surface 
of the earth. Its circiftnferehce at tb<f surface of 
the Earth is 48,000 Vojanas. This Mkru, above the 
surface of the Earth, is ileclarcd to be a hill full of 
inhabitants. On all sides, in every country, are 
maryddd, or dividing mountains, in these coun- 
tries are mountains with seven channels, one from 
each hill, with beautiful peaks, like gold, yellow, 
wjth many streams : without, there are three chan- 
nels, and as many within Jat'ara, and Dev&-c&td, 
are two hills to the East. Their length is from 
North to South equal to that and Nishad*- 

ha : Caildsa and Himavdn are South and North of 
each other : their length is East and West, jutting 
into the sea. Of this Miru very high, and of 
gold, the supports, or buttress like mountaias, I 
Mall now descrilie, like so many feet on four sides: 
10,000 Ftganas is their breadth ; and they arc adorn- 
ed on all sides with great vim&n&s. East is Mati- 
dara. South Gand'ham&dana ; Vipula West, SupdrsvOf 

S orth. Theij thousand peaks are so many seats 
oraed with black and red coral. Ther« are four 
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large trees, each with as many roots sa^mula, and 
branches with thousand smaller ones, all beautiful, 
End with flowers : these trees are the largest in the 
duripas. On the summit of the Mandara moun- 
tain is a beautiful Cadamba tree : its fruit#is like a 
great waterpot, with flowers, with open Calices. 
Its fragrance is felt one thousand Yojanas, and 
above, all round : consider it then as a large flag : 
from ^ts excellence, the country it is in, is called 
Bkadr^s'va. Here is seen RKshices'a, Bhaga- 
VA.'xA, and he, with numerous Lidd'/ias, rules 
there; herc'flAKAHARi the great, the white, did 
obtain the tree Rudracadamba ; he who does good 
to every body. No great i\vlw, famous and Uat'ncd 
among tlic bipedes^ ever saw this whole island called 
Jihadrdsva. The Jamba tree, most beautiful, is on 
the South of the mountain of l\leru ; the fruits of 
which arc 'Jmntcalpdni, like those of the Calpa- 
vr'icsba, and fall on the summit of the mountain. 
From this mountain issues the Jambu river, flowing 
with lioncy : in it is found the gold called Jdmbu- 
nada, M‘ith which the Gods arc adorned.^ lliis 
flag-like tree is in the Southern ]>art of the du'ipa, 
and is called Jambu by mankinil : from it JambU' 
ihi'/pa tlcrives its name. 

On the Jlpula mountain, toward the West, is 
the Placsha tree : froni this flag-like tree, or Citu^ 
the conn *^ry is culled Cetu-Alala ; the Gods, and 
Gand'harcas worship it. Oa Supars'x'a, in theNorth, 
on its .summit is a large tree, the Nyagrod'ha: 
it.s large branches, and their circuntfcrcnce extend 
many i'ojauas all round. I’hus I have described 
the fl.ig-like tree of the North, Curus. There 
are the se\ en Curavas, or Curu^: for Curava is a 

S lural foim, truly foituuate, and- who obtained 
appiuess, unalterable, most ex(niisite in this world, 
for a long time : and after them this island A* 
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country was, called the seven Curavas^ or Curu 
simply in the singular number. 

• • 

This will suffice to give an idea of the geogra- 
phical turn of the Hindus, and I shall leave offj in 
uiture, the descriptions of mountains, dales, and 
lakes, as if viewcil through a prism, omitting the 
enchanting buzz of the six-moted Bhramara, a 
beetle, or rather a large black hoc, furus, or flronc, 
the names of fragrant flowers, and precious'stoues, 
with which the ilindus are as miicli ^cltghted^ as 
chiidien are with the bare haines of sweetmeats, 
and flow'ers jumbled togetliei'. 

II. In the description of Bhadrh'va, or Chijia, 
as we have observed, beftwe, the Paur/mies take 
peculiar notice, that ijiis extensive epuntry had 
never been visited by great njen, that is to say, 
by men of learning and respectability. The au- 
thor then gives an account of the four sacred 

streams in these words ; 

• . * 

Hear now what divine streams issue from the 
lakes, abundant with ogba living waters. Tlie 
water of the Ocean, coming from Iteaveij upon 
Jlferu, is like amrita ; and from it arist-s a i i\ er, 
which, through seven channels, eueirelcs Mcru 
for a space of eighty-four Vojitna^, and then di- 
vides into four streams .springing over the four 
sacred hills, toward the four cardinal points. One 
stream goes over Mandara in the East, and en- 
circles the beautiful grove of Chaitr(t-rut'hd, and 
falls into the Armiodd, or Artoia lake, and goes 
thence to the mountains of Siinufa, Sumauta, Srt- 
vmnjasa, Mdilhyavanta, tq Vaicanca, Maiii, Rtsh- 
ahha, fipm hill to hill; then falls .o the g'(*.< d, 
•^nd waters ihe country of Bhadrh'va, a Su-mahd- 
Awipdt or beautiful and extensive island, or couh- 

Aa^ 
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try ; and then it joins the Eastern Ocean near the 
Puroa-dwipa, or Eastern island, called, in other 
Pur&rias^, the island of Indra, and of the rising 
sun, as implied also in its present Chinese name of 
Gepuen, or Japan. » 

The Southern branch goes to Gand'hamAdana, 
from hill to hill, from stone to stone; it encircles 
the forest of Gand'hamddana, or Deca-mndana, 
where fit is called Alacanaytdd. It goes to the 
Northern lake, called Mdnasa, thence to the King 
of mountaids with three summits, thence to the 
mountains of Calinga, Puchaca, Nkhad'ha, Jam^ 
rdbha, or copper mountain i, 'Surtodara, Sumula, 
another King of hills, Fasud hdra, HanacAt'a, Deca- 
s'ringa, Pishachaca^ a great mountain, Panch/h 
ciit'a, or with five peaks ; then to Cailasa^ tliencc 
to Himeeoat, or snowy ranj^e ; and then, this Ma-' 
h&hh6g&, or most propitious river, having watered 
many countries, falls into the Southern Ocean. 
Maha'deva received it on his own head, from 
which, spreading all over his body, its waters are 
become most efficacious,, It falls then upon Hinuh 
chala, from which it gangs its way upon earl/i; 
hence it is called GangA. 

To the West, apara is a large river encircling the 
forests of VaibhrajA : it is Maha-bhugA, most- pro- 
pitious : it falls into the lake Sitoda, called by Per- 
sian authors Dha-Saran : thence it goes to the Sv~ 
Baesha mountains, and to the Purn'oda lake, or 
the Caspian Sea, to the mountains called 'Sic'hi, 
Canca VaidArya^ Capita Gand'ha-mAdana, Pinjara^ 
Cumuda Mad'hnmAnta^ Anjana, Mucuta Cr'ishna. 
'Sweta filled with large snakes, to the mountain 
with 1000 peaks, to the mountain, through 

CetumAla, a large country, then falls into Uw 
Western Ocean, It is the Chacshti or Oxus. 
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North from Mim there falls a branch called Bb^- 
dr&, and Bliadrd~mnA u}>on Suparsva of gold, which 
itencirples; and goes to the lake called SUodacii, in 
tlie forest of Bhadrasoma, thence to the ftiountalns 
of 'Saticba-cbt'a, Vriska Vatsa, Nila, Capjnjala, Indra- 
nita, MahA-nita, llcmas finga, 'Swetasringa, Sumgtt, 
to the mountain with an hundred peaks. Push- 
cara, Ikoija-riya, Varaha boar, Muyura jK*acock, 
to the single peak Jatudhi; then utter cona^ding a 
thousand inferior hills, it goes to the mountain 
with three peaks, to Vishmtd'ha ; iheji^ ^oes Jnto 
the Northern Ocean. Thi^ mountain or Faina is 
said by astronomers to be in the same meridian 
with Lanca, and as such is mentioned by several 
/Ve/tcA authors, as Bailli, Gkntil, &c. 

Close to the GandViamMana, along the banks of 
the Apara-Gan'dicA, ®r Western (Jax'dicA, is the 
country of Cetvrmdla, 34,000 Yojama in length, 
and 32,000 broad. The CctumAlas are mighty in 
deeds, strong and powerful; the women bright 
like tjie Lotos flower : and wlnx’vcr sees jlu in, falls 
in love with them. There is the great h'(je Panasa, 
the YgdrasU of the Ed^a, from which flow the 
sixth juices. There resides Is'waka, or Is'a, the 
son of Brahma'. The proper name of this coun- 
try is Cetu, which has an obvious afliuity with the 
Ceidm of Scripture, a plural form, and in the sin- 
gular number Ce/i, and with the Cctii of prophane 
authors. 

On the East, in Bhadras'va or China, the 
PurcaGiaddic&yOxlLa&lcm Gad died: and the length 
of its course is the same with that of the Apara, 
or Western one. In the Faraha^purAna, it is said 
that the course of tlte Pw'vAd.lan'dka is 1000 Yo- 
*but that of t\\c Apum or Western, is only 
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400, which is more conformable to truth, as the 
Oxus dues not fall into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The author then gives an account of the coun- 
tries round Meru^ as far as the seas surrounding 
the old continent. He treats first of the Dron'is, 
rallies, or countries situated between ranges of 
mountains. The Brlihma, rdyu, and Brahmdn'da- 
purdn'as, are the most copious on this subject. 
'Jlie mountainous tracts to the North of India, are 
so .little kno'Arn to us, and to the Hindus tltem- 
selves, that 1 can by mo means throw any light 
upon so extravagant and obscure descriptions of 
them, as are to be found in th <e Purdn'as. I shall 
of course pass tliem over, after having taken no- 
tice of two curious passages, one relates to the la- 
mous mountain of Caildsa or CaiUis, the heaven 
of Siva, and often used by his followers tor heaven 
in general, as Coilus, Coilum, and Coila, by the La- 
tians. 'I'here resides Siva, called also Arhak, or 
Uranus: for 'Siva, like Uranus, presides over 
Astronomy, , 

* 

It is said to be one hundred yqjanas in length, 
and fifty broad ; and a most extravagant descrip- 
tion of. it is given in the Purdn!as. I have con- 
versed with many pilgrims, who had seen this fa- 
mous mountain, and they uniformly declared to 
me, that it is only eight or nine miles to the South 
of the lake of Rdvana, the Laiiken of the maps. 
It is about three coss long, or seven miles, and 
shaped like a mandap, by which they understand 
a building, like a barn. Vakanta, the heaven of 
Vishnu, is toward Assam; and that of Brahma', 
towards Tart ary, a considerable way to the North. 
In the ruyu-purdua we mid, that in the Southern 
vallii s wttli regard to Altru, is the immense forest 
of Uoumbaaa, in which is the place ‘of abode of 
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CARDDi(MEs'WARA, the cldcst 8011 of APAtt. This 
place they suppose to be in the vast Mediterranean 
island, jn the Palfze lake in Tibet, a vejy proper 
place for him, and also to the Eastward of Kden, 

% • 

But let us pass to the mountains, rallies, and 
champain countries to the West of It is 

said, in the Jii'ahm/i-purtin’a, that in IMuidr&s'va, 
or Ctkhm, Vishnu resides with the countenance 
and head of a Horse. In Hhdr/tla, lie Jias the 
countenance of a'lortoise: in F.unepe, 

he resides in the shape of a* rardha, fir Boar, anti 
he is dtscribed as the chief of a numerous olfsprinsf, 
or followers in that shape. He is then in Cctu- 
nuila Vuruhapft, or the chief of the Faruhas, or 
Boars; a wortl to he pionounee*! aeeordina; to tlio 
idiom of «the spoken* dialects. IFdrdpti. In Cnru 
he has the counteuauct of a ALitxija, dr fisli: ami, 
of course, he is there Sirn-matsifa, or with the heatl 
or countenance of a lisli. He is probably the 
Chuado of the Got/is, who was represented stand- 
ing upon a fish in the waters, i'or the. extensive 
country of Curu is det'lsjrctl to be of the 

Northern Ocean, and Xort/i of Mfru, in the Pu- 
irun'as, and particidarly in the beginning of the 
lirahnM-piirdiia. It Ijcgiiis immediately at the 
foot of the Noriht'rnmost range of Hills, a little 
beyond fifty-two degrees of latitude North, and 
extends from sea to sea. ' ’ • 

HI. In the VApu^purthi'a, the countries to the 
West of AJtru are thus flcscrihcil ; and tl>c au- 
thor begins with the vallics, and champain coun- 
tries. 

There are many vallies ftnd flat grounds to the 
West (If Alerti, divided by numerous ranges of 
hills. About the mountains of Su-haesha, the Pe~ 
cuts of ProLEMV, and 'iTichi-s'uila is a level coun- 
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try about a hundred yqjams in extent ; and diere 
the ground emits tlames. It is a most dismal 
place, horrid to the sight, inaccessible to mortals : 
the sight of it, makes the very hair stand. It is 
the abode of the superior deities. There is Vibiia - 
VAsu, or Vasu simply, who presides over the fire, 
burning without fuel ; he who is the great deity, 
and there fire seems to have life. When perform- 
ing hply rites with offerings to the Gods, men al- 
ways give fire his share. There tliat very fire, 
whjch one day will spread over, and encompass 
the whole* universe, is .constantly burning. With- 
in the mountains is the abode of the illustrious and 
powerfid Ciods ; with tlie jdae of tlie Matu-iinga^ 
ten yejunas hroarl, and there is the hermitage of 
Vr'Ihaspati. 

• 

Like these two mountains are Cumtida and Jn-K 
Jana: betwron these is an extensive valley with a 
lake. I'lie Cumuda range answers to the Comedi 
mountains of Pioi.kmy : and the yinjana, or black 
range, tq the Anthrn a Fvrsian writers, a^ I ob- 
served liefbrc, and tiicrc is the A'yaiana, or abode 
ofV^JSIlKU. 

The st'han of \’’asu is obviously a volcano in 
the Al-burz. mountains, and a volcano is really 
Vdsdvdyatana, or tlie abode of V'^asu in a derivative 
form : and her®' wc have the etymology of Vcsecus, 
J'esuvius, and Aitna or JElna, which words have 
been improperly divided, llctween the great moun- 
tains jOr'iAina an<l Pan dura, the black and white 
mountains, is a level countrv. In it is a Padminl 
laiul, or marshy ijroiind abounding with Lotos. 
There resides the God with a thousand bodies. 
Mankind call it Ananta*sada, or Anantec-sedes, the 
seat of Haki, with the title of Ananta. * In the 
middle of the Cumuda mountains with a thousand 
peaks, there is a forest fifty yojanas long, and thirty 
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broad. There is .die famous pool of die Aps&rasq*; 
‘ many holy men live there, and drink of its pure 
waters. , 

• 

BctwcQi ''Sancu-c&t'a,ov the peak like a woo«l(*n* 
pin, and the lYisfiabha nunintains, is the sthrUi^ or 
country of Paruskaca, many yojatms in lengd). 
There live the Cinnams, L'rtigas, ser]>cnt$, and 
holy. men. ^ 

The tract between the mountains, of CfipinjaJa 
and Naga-x'aila, is two hundiKi leuf^h, 

and one hundred broad, trul3‘ delij'hfl'ul, adorned 
with many groves. It abounds witli fruits, and 
flowers of various sorts. 'I’he L 'huhtrus^ and Ura” 
fffis, with tribes of pious and good ireu live there. 
TherC are Jieautiful groves of Dritcshii or vin(> trt'es, 
P<iuga trees, or Naga-nttHgOy tiie orange-tree, anil 
plum, or rather stone-fruit trees It abounds with 
Jakes and pools tilled to the brim, with sweet ami 
refreshing waieis. What part of it lies between 
the P{isltpaca and Altifui-ilJtg/ui mountains, about 
one hundred y(:)amis long, ami sixty Inrj^ul, is as 
flat as the palm of the hand, as known to every 
body, with v<ry little water, whieh is whitish. 
I’lie soil is hard, and tenacious, witliout trees, and 
even without grass. 'Iheie are ftw' living eiea- 
tiirets : and the tew inhabitunUt are w'ithout fixed 
habitations: this desert is so rhv^ry as to nuikc 
the travellers hair stand up. 'J'hc whole eouutry 
is called CiimnOy or Ctnutii. 'i’lieie :ire several large 
lakes, likewise great trees, and larger groves, ealletl 
Cant a. The smaller lakes, pools, groves, orehurds, 
producing delightful juices, are numberless. The 
vallies, depths, lakes, and groves are, some ten, 
others twelve, seven, eh^iit, twinry, or thirty 
yojanas’^w circumference. Ihere are eiivcs, in the 
mountains, ^nost dreary and dark, inaccessilile to 
the rays of the sun, cold, and diflicult of accc.s.s. 
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In that country are Sidd'has, or prophets, with the 

g ift of miiaclcs; learned and famous Brahmens^ 
right like iire; hundreds of tliousunds'^of them 
are in that country. 

0 

It is truly surprising to find so plain, and sen- 
sible a description of a country in the Puran as: 
for the translation is faitlifiii, ijul I ha\e not left 
out, as bi toie, any passage on any account wliat- 
soever It appears to be Hifria in its largest di- 
in'‘nsions, and which the author calls fV/w.v;/ ,• be- 
cause the Oana neons, 'and amongst them the PIkx- 
nkions, were possessed of the greatest and best 
part of it, and were, moreo -r, famous all over the 
East. 

The dimensions in yqjanas in general, must be 
cousidcrabry reduced: but'tlicre are particular in- 
stances when they must he retained, and such 
cases are by no means numerous. I have noticed 
that the description of this country was a plain 
narrative, which, if not true, bore at least every 
mark of probability. 

The mountains of Cap'mjala, a sort of bird, and 
Niga, or of the Serpents, are unknown : the re- 
gion between them was 200 yqjanas, or about 
900 miles long, tind 100 broad, or about 450 
mil(?s. These hre the dimensions of Syria from 
Babylon to the Afcditerranean sea. It consisted of 
two parts, a dreary desert, and the other a most 
charming and fruitful country, with six or seven 
lakes, called seas, the largest of which is the j4s- 
pfial/ite sea,' thirty yojanas in circumference, ac- 
cording to Josephus's account. 

The Paurdn'ics, in their description of countries, 
never mention, at least as far as I can recollect, 
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the vine, and plum, or oliv& tree, nor the Niga- 
•ringOt or orange tree, unless we are to understand 
the latter of trees, bearing golden apples. The 
larger lalces, the numberless pools, toe caves in 
the mountains, the abundance of vineyards and or- 
chards hlfed with orange and olive rires, is per- 
fectly correct, as well as the rlescription of the 
desert, with its scanty waters of a whitish colour, 
and a few inhabitants, without any fixed habita- 
tions, is literally true. The numerous and leiitned 
LeviteSy who were really Brahmens, the Sidd'has 
or prophets working mirdcles, are eeffainly won- 
derful circumstances. 

The (yinnaras may be the inhabitants of the 
country of (Vw//(;;r///, round the lake of the same 
name Avith^thc town yf (VwwmV/r. The trihe of 
Uragas, or serpents, w^re probably tlje If kites, 
whose name implies the same thing. I'adari sig- 
nifies a plum tree, but, in general, a stone-fruit 
tree; and is, of course, applicable to tl)c olive 
tree, for which, I believe, there is no name in 
Sanscrit. It is not understood lu re of flic date 
tree, for which there is a name in tiiat language. 

•'This curious passage proves the existem-.e of an 
early intercourse between tlie Hindus with the in- 
habipiuis of the more Western xroiintrics, and par- 
ticularly the Jsrarii/es. 1 shall si ow, in the course 
of this work, that such an intercourse existed 
formerly: and Lucmw takes a particular notice 
of the 7//Wwy visiting ho:y places in Syria, such 
as tl'.e sl'hdn <;f Mufia-bliaja-dvci, called Botnbj/ce, 
and now Mtnheg. This, in my humble opiniju, 
explains an obscure passage of the prophet Isaiah, 
who lived in tlie eij*hth century before Christ*: 


* Isaiah, clia|f. ii. v. 6. — 5>ee ulso Bishoji Lowth on Isaiah. 
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** Verily thou hast forsaken thy people, the house 
** Of Jacob; because they are filled \Vith DiviNiias 
** fri>m the East, from more than or bryond the 
** East'; who arc soothsayers like those of the 
** Philistines; and they delight in the /society of 
** children of strangers.” This passage I conceive 
to allude to Hindus, from the very forcible expres- 
sion of from the East, from beyond the East, or 
fromjhc remotest parts of the East. The prophet 
did not mean the Chaldeans, who were well known 
to him, as he repeatedly takes notice of them. 

m 

* 

IV. The next mountains are those of Sit/inta, 
mdooy yojanas in extent, abo uding with all sorts 
of mctiils and gems. It is skirted by a most de- 
lightful country, well watered, enlivened with the 
harmonious noise of ' the 'black bee mnd frogs. 
There are towns with gates : and the refreshing 
moisture of this country, proceeds from Un^a, or 
the I.ord of the Zodiac ; and re-uniting together, 
forms a stream, called the f'^ahd of the Moon, or 
Chart dr a-x'ahd. There live the Sidd'has an/l Vac- 
shds, inr caves, with intricate but delightful mazes. 
Tlicre, among immense caves, is the Cndi'roana, 
or place of dalliance of Mahkxdra, where ktiow- 
ledge and the completion of our wishes is fully 
obtained. There is. the great forest of the Ptiri- 
Jdta tree, of the kings of the Gods, known thrtmgh 
the three worlds : and the whole world sings his 
praise from the Vidas: such is the place of dalli- 
ance of him with 1000 eyes, or Ixoua. 

One side is Suvarn'a of gold, as implied by its 
name, full of hills of the purest gems and corals. 
In this charming grove of 'Sacra, or Indra, the 
Gods, the Ddn^as, the snakes, Yacskas, Rdesha- 
sas, Guhya, or Cuveras, Gand'haroas, Vidydd'haras 
live happy, as well as numerous tribes of Apsard- 
sas, fond of sport. 
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To the East of this lord of iiiouoftains is CtamUet, 
a peak, with eip^ht towns of the proud Dhtettna* 
In tlie qiountains of VigracS, with many peaks, 
live Rdcshasas, frightful, assuming whatever coun- 
tenance they please, strong, and performing woin- 
derful achievements: these R&cshasas are called 
NUacas. 

la MaM-Nila, or the great blue range, are 
teen towns belonging to the Hayinam^ or 
mvt'hay or horse-faced tribe, probably thb Pttr- 
thiam, and the descendants ^of Torganta, *who bred 
horses, and carried them to the principal fairs in 
the East. In Sanscrit, Turangama, perhaps the 
same with Thorgama, for thus Thogat'ma is also 
written, signifies a horse, and implicitly a horse- 
man ! and, the Hindus^ derite from it the appella- 
tion of Turcoman. They are originally Cinnaras, 
courageous like the leader of the armies of the 
Gods; Ca'rtice'va, with large hands, and strong 
like the Indriidivas. There are fifteen chiefs of the 
Cinnaras, elated with pride. Therein towps, under 
grounS, like Bimiyan, live people like Snjkes*^ no 
man can look them in the face, and meet their eyes: 
their looks are like fire, like the poison of serpents. 
These live noon the golden stamina of certain 
flowers. In the hills there arc above a thousand 
abodes of Daityas: the housi^S '*re elegant, like 
high-embattled forts. . 

In Vcitu-manta, or Venuman, are three forts be- 
longing to the yidyM'hn7'as, thirty yojanas long, 
and twenty-five broad. These belong to the Uiu~ 
cas, the liomashas, or Ronuicas, and the Mahd- 
netras. These rank among the greatest of the 
Vidy&d' haras, and whose mighty deeds equal those 
of iNDRA. The country of rcriumanta is one hun- 
dred and folty miles long, and about sixty broad : 
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in it there arc Uiree strong fortified places, held at 
the same time by the three most powerful nations 
tlten existing, 'flic Romashas, or RomacaSt are 
the Romms, called Romaicoi in Greek, and often 
mentioned in the Pur&tias and other books of the 
Hindus, hut Only in general terms. Tfie Ulucas 
arc the 'Sacas, called also Bolga, Volca, and Wolk<B; 
these, were probably the Parthians. The Mahd- 
netra, or with large eyes, are probably the Arme- 
nians :’zxu\ it was in the first century, that tlvese 
three pcwerfiii nations were thus brought in con- 
tac“i, on the ^orders of Syria, Armenia, and Per- 
sia, in a country bordering upon the lake Van, thus 
called frotn a town of the same* lame, which in the 
Armenian language signifies a fortified place. Har- 
JMimti, or Ilar-Minniih, signifies the mountains of 
Minnith, or Armenia, a«id Vqni-minnith, or Vanni- 
minni, tlie strong holds of ^\r-minni, Armona, Ar- 
mana, or Armenia: for thus its name is variously 
written. 

In the Brahm'in'da it is declared, that in the coan- 
try st^'Cuita, including Iran, Syria, and Arabia, is 
the Camudvati, or Euphrates, with the Cumuda 
mountains; from which Cus'a is also denominated 
the divipa, or country of Cumuda. There live the 
"Sacas, a powerful nation: the Pdrasicas reniark- 
ahla for tlieir beauty, and the "Syeimacas seemingly 
thus calleil froip tlPieir black complexion. These 
were subdued by Haoiiu: and in the book of his 
wars, a few remarkable circumstances relating to 
that extensive country, occur occasionally. Otner'- 
w'ise the Pdrasicas, t)r natives of Pdrasa, or Persia, 
are seldom noticed by the Paurdn'ics. In Cumuda 
is the river, and the st'hdn ofMAHA- 

BHA'GA-DEVi', the sistci' pf Maha-deva. Of this 
famous place, 1 took particular notice in my Essay 
on Semiramis, under the name df Jilabog and 
Manbeg. 
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^ On Vmema resides the offi^ng of Garvixa, 
the destroyer of serpents : it abounds with metals 
and precious stones. A strong and turbu^nt wind 
swiftly passes over this mountain, in a human 
form, called St^ha. The offspring* of Poxma'> 
* GA'Ri', or Garud'a, in the shape of bird^ fly 
about this mountain : they are strong, fly quickly, 
.and mighty are their acfiievcments. On Carqja 
always resides the mighty lord of living beings, 
who manifests himself there to human sight, tw 
great God riding upon a Bull, hence called.VRYsH a- 
bha'nca-saxcara, the chief of FiogiJt . ’ The inha** 
bitants, like Maha-deva, always carry poison 
about them : they are Pramat'has^ or servants of 
Maha-deva, and difficult of access. hlAii a'-deva 
resides there among them. 

On Vasn-d'h&ra in Pasumati^ a moitntain and 
country full of fire, as implied by their names, 
g.re the or places of the eight forms of 

Maha-deva, the merciful God. They are full 
of resplendence, and proper places of .vrorshjp. 
There are seven sfh/ms of Siddnas : and the sfhdn 
of Brahm a' with four faces, the mighty lord of 
cnjated beings, on a high peak : all living crea- 
tures bow to it. The eleven Rudras reside there, 
on the Gqfa-dmla, or elephant mountain. 

f • . ' 

Su-Megka is full of metals, a kinpf of mountains 
it is, like the clouds Megha, with many caves in 
its bosom, and arbours in its skirts. It is the 
Ayatanan, or place of abode of the twelve Suns, 
and of the eight forms of Rudra. Inhere also the 
tfhdns of Vishnu, and the Admmu ox Dhtewri^ 
with many belonging to the .Sidd'hoi and Gods, 
Tliere the YactnaSt Gtmd'harva*, and CumarqSf 
prob^ly briests and minstrels, an constantly per* 
forming the In the bosom of thu mountain, 

VoL. VIIL Bb 
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are famous and large cities of the Gand'harvas, re- 
splendent like Amara-puri, with large forts well' 
embattled, in which reside the Sidd'has, and G(Uid*~ 
harvas deeply skilled in war, with their king Ca- 
PiNJALA, God and king of kings. From him 
'these are .called the Capit^ala mountains, of which 
I took notice before. 

On Anala, a fire mountain also, reside tribes of 
"Rjcsh^sat, or evil spirits with a human body, on 
this mountain with five peaks, with the Dinaoas^ 
proud, enemies of the Gods, great, strong, and 
of mighty deeds, llicse Danavas are perhaps the 
GreekSf the offspring of D. . m aus. 

On 'Sata-9'h'nga, or with one hundred peaks, re- 
side the Yacshas, a benevolent tribe. Oii Tam-' 
rahha, or ‘the copper mobntain, is a town inha- 
bited bjr the Cadraxicyas, or children of Cadru, 
the wife of Ca's'tapa, and by Tacshacas, a ser- 
pentine tribe of artists. 

In' the great and beautiful Visfucacha are many 
caves in its skirts : it is the famous place of abode 
of the God, who always dw'ells in caves, Ca'rti- 
CEY'.^, or Mars. On "Swetodara, or with a white 
belly, i.s a large town, and settlement of the be- 
neficent Suna'bha, the son of Garud'a. 

On the large mountain of Paisdchaca, is a set- 
tlement of the CieceraSy (called also Cuberas and 
Guhyas, and the same with the Cabman tribes,) 
with a commodious palace, resorted to by the 
Vaeshas and Gand'harxas. On Hari-ciit'a resides 
the G(m1 11a ri, to whom all the world bows; the 
famous navel of this rtfost resplendent mountain is 
remarkable for its splendour. ’ 
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On Cumuda reside the Cimutrag: on the>- 

Sreat Snakes: on Cr'ishna are ihe towns of the 
Utmd^harspas with large houses. 

f 

On P&^durUy on a beautiful peak, js the town 
, of VidyMkara, well fortified, and a large palace 
with battlements. 

On the mountmn with a thousand peaks, ^ide 
the Daityas and D&ncmas in a thousand towns. 
They are all shininir with gold, and their voice is 
most melodious. . • * 

On Suc&ta reside the chiefs of the ParmdgaSf or 
great Snakes: and on Pushpaca many tribes of 
Mums, On Supacsha, or Sttbacsha, are the four 
mansibns of Vaivaswata, br Noah, of the Moon, 
of Vayu, and Na'ga'd’hipa', or King of Serpents. 
The Gand'karvas, Cimaras, Yacshas^ Ndgas and 
Vidyad'haras, and their chiefs, are constantly wor- 
shipping their Ishta, or favourite deity. 

• ’* 

The place of Vaivaswata, or MAi'U.Aft,* is 

near Cooti/, in the country of Lampacam, as it is 
cdled in the Purdrias, and Lan^amy by the na- 
tiVes. Of this place, I took particular notice in 
my Essay on mount Caucasus. • 

» * . 

V. In this Purhia, the author^ wrhilst describ- 
ing the mountains to the South, and South-West 
of MhrUy mentions a circumstance truly curious 
and interesting. Here, says he, in . the forest of 
Sandha was TOm Shada'naxa, or Ca'rticWa, 
Mars with six faces. Here he wished, or formed 
the resolution of going to the mountains of Craun- 
cha^ Germam/y part of Polandy &c. to rest, and 
recreate*himself after his latigues in the wars of 
the Gods with the s^ts. There, in the skirts of 

Bb 2 
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the mountains of Crmsneha^ he flung his sword» . 
the veiy same which Attila, in the fifth ceotur/ 
asserted he had found under a ck>d of earth, it 
was placed in his'tomb, where it is probably to be 
Ibund. 

In the Deoi-Purirfa, it is declared, that Davr 
in her character of Java-uevi', or goddess of vic- 
tory, is worahipped in the dwipa of Crauacha$ un- 
der the emblem of a sword. 

The rest bf the more Western countries is ne- 
glected by the compiler, as they are described in 
other paragr^hs, under the names of dwipas or 
countries of Placsha, Salmali, CramcJta S&cem^ and 
Ptuheara. lie takes particular notice of a singular 
region in Saltnali, called tlic’peak-land of the Gods. 

Hear now ; in Deca-c&t'a, or peak-land of the 
Gods, which is a mountain dividing, parting coun- 
tries, or, in other words, a long and extensive 
range, is this place where Garu'da, the son of 
Vinata', was bom; which is also his D'hotaa- 
domus home, on a broad iwak of this great range, 
with a beautiful palace. This country is one hun- 
dred yofanas in circumference, or about four hun- 
dred and ninety miles. There resides the numerous 
offspring of Garu'da, in' the shape of large birds, 
and of men also swiftly flying, strong, ruling all 
over the country, and full of pride. Tins is the 
first mansion of the lord of birds, generous and 
merciful, swift like the stormy wind, and who re- 
sides in the dwipa of S'dlmati, It is toward the 
South on one of the peaks of this mountain, con- 
spicuous, full of wealth, beautiful, seven in num-^ 
Mr, bright like the ifiorning and evening skie% 
with forts of silver, well emMttled, adoihed with 
chaplets of houses made by the Gods' forty y^anat 
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long, two hundred miles, alid (hirtjr bioad, one 
\undred and fifty miles. These are called the 
seven towns of the Gattd'kanm, full of men «id 
women. This is a peculiar tribe of the (rand'kat^ 
Wtt, called Aguejftu, fire-men, or rather artificers 
by fire, very strong, and of mighty deeds. They 
are the servants of the f 'uomrr, or 6'«Ayas, whose 
principal employment is to explore the bowels of 
the earth in search of wealth. The rest of this 
curious description will be liereaftcr the sulycot of 
a particular section. • , 


Before we pass to the second part, it will be re- 
quisite to give some explanation of the accom- 
panying P^tes : • 

• • 

No. I, represents the worldly LotuSf fioating 
Apon the waters of the Ocean, which is surrounded, 
and its waters prevented from falling into the va- 
cuum hy the Suvartia-bhumi, or laud of gold, and 
the mountains of Locdlocaa. ' - 

.No. II, represents the globe of the Bartli, ac- 
cording to tlie Hindu astronomers. It is projected 
upon me plane of tlie equator, and the Southern 
hemisphere expanded in' such a>m^iner, that the 
South pole, instead of a ]x>int, becomes the largest 
circle of this projection. They also represent the 
two hemispheres, separately upon the plane of the 
equator. 

No. Ill, represents the same, projected upea 
tlie plane a meridian. These two pre^uons 
ore against the tenor of the context of the 
a SouthAro ^misphere being tben absehito)^ un- 
known. 
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llm I have placed the three ranm of moun 
tains, according to the documents of Hindu astro* 
nomers : but not according to their usual delinea- 
tions: for, according to these, the three ranges 
should be lepresented by three concentric half 
circles, parallel to the meridians of the projection. 
It is acknowledged, that these ranges are in the 
direction of as many parallels of latitude. In that 
case<.the outermost ranges must be the longest: 
and this is the opinion of the Jatnas, as I observed 
before, in the sixth paragraph of the first chapter. 

No. IV, exhibits the old Continent, projected 
upon an imaginary circle passing through the 
North pole, and just grazing the equator in the 
South. Instead of a circle, it should be an oval, 
with the longest diameter East and W^t. But as 
the tracingof an oval would be attended with some 
difficulty, the indolent PaurAriics have adopted the 
circle in its room ; and seldom use the other. As 
such a delineation would be useless, I have, of 
coprse, -omitted it. 

The chasm in the North-West, through the 
mountains surrounding the world, was made by 
CrIshna, when he went to see his prototype 
Vjsiinu, or the great spirit, the ParamAtmA of the 
world, whose abode is among waters, in the land 
of darkness. Several heroes have passed since 
through this chasm, which will be the subject of 
a particular paragraph hereafter. 

No. V, explains the true system of the known 
world, according to the PurMas, and Ithe Jainas, 
recohciled with that of the astronomers of India. 

Here the Mint of the PaurAn'ict is brought back 
to its proper place, whilst the MAru of the astro- 
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.noiners remains under the North tx>Ie. The zones 
between Jambu or India, and the Mem of the astro* 
uomers, jire obviously our seven climates ; and the 
points where the astronomical zones intersect the 
zones of the Paurdn'ics round their respective cen- 
tres equally called Aieru, shew the fine situation 
of the dwipas or countries, from which these zones, 
according to the system either of the astlonomers 
or of the Paurdnics, arc e<iually denominated, 
whether they are reckoned relatively to the North 
pole, or to a centrical ]>uiut in the elevated plains 
of Tartarp. ^ I • * * 

No. VI, is a delim’ation of the country of Bhi- 
rata, in the fullest acceptation of that denomina- 
tion. Its nine divisions u’iih Cunt, or Siberia, 
and the Northern jiaris Europe, making in all 
ten districts, were all tle.stroyed by a violent storm, 
and inundation, except one. I'hus the ten divi- 
sions of the Atlantis were all destroyed by a flood, 
except one, called Cades, which probably included 
SpaitK 

Some also arc of opinion, that, out of^thc seven 
du'ipas, six were likewise overwhelmed by a flood, 
^his circumstance is alsfi noticed in the third vo- 
lume of the Ayhi-Acberi, But 1 believe that tliis 
notion originated with 'the Purdn'icas, who, unable 
to point out these wonderful coivitries, described 
in so extravagant a manner in their sacred books, 
found that the best way was to swear, tlut they 
had disappeared. 
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On ^Ae*V£'DAS, or Sacred Writings the 
Hindus. 

Sr " T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

I N the early^ progress of researche^ipto IndUm 
literature, it was doubted, whether the f'idas 
were extant ; or, if portions of them were still pre^ 
served, whether any person, however learned iu 
other respects, might be capable of understanding 
their obsolete dialect. It^was t>elieved too, that, 
if a hrffhnatia really 'possessed the Indian scrip- 
tures, his religious prejudices would Nevertheless 

E revent his imparting the holy knowledge to any, 
ut a regenerate Hit^. These notions, supported 
by popular tales, were cherished long after the 
been communicated to Da'rV^Nujpoh; 
and parts of them translated into the Ptmm lan- 
guage, by him, or for his use *. The doubts were 
not finally abandoned, until Colonel Polier ob> 
tained from Jeyep&ro transcript of what purported 
to be a complete copy of the Vidas^ and which 
he deposited in the British Museum. About the 
same time. Sir Robert CuAMBilhs collected, at 
Benares, numerous fragments of the Indian scrip- 
ture: General Martine, at a later period, ol^ 
tsuned copies of some parts of it : and Sir W idli ah 
Jones was successful in procuring valuable por- 
tions of the Vidas, and in translating several cu- 

* Extracts bsve abo Jieca tamlated bio the MMf hi»> 
goafs: bta it floniiot appear, opoiii obat accaaba tUs venira 
bto the vulgar Waleet was made. 
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rious passages from oue of theiii *. I have 'been 
'still more fortunate in collecting at Bettares^ the 
text ami coinnicutary of a large portion 4 of these 
celebrated books; and, without waiting to ex- 
amine them more completely, than has-been yet 
praetieable, I shall here attempt to give a brief 
explanation of what they chiefly contain. 

It is well known, that the original VSda is^ be- 
lieverf, by Hindus, to ha’’c been revealed by 
UttAHivfA'; and to have been preserved by tradi- 
tion, until A was arranged in its present order by 
a sage, who thence obtained the surname of 
Vya'sa, or Ve'oavva'sa ; that is, compiler of the 
Vtidas. He distributed the hu.iun scripture into 
four parts, which are severally entitled Rich, Yu' 
jush, Sdman, and 'At'harcatia ; and each- of which 
bears the common denomination of V6da. 

Mr. Wii.Kixs and Sir Wilj.i am Jones were led, 
by the consideration of several remarkable pas- 
sages, to suspect, that the fourth is more modern 
than th? other three. It is certain, that MeNu, like 
others among the Indian lawgivei-s, always speaks 
of three only, and has barely alluded to the "At'har^ 
vtfiai'tf t, without however terming it a Vtda. Pas- 
sages of the Indian scripture itself seem to support 
the inference : for the fourth Veda is not mentioned 
in the passage, efted by me in a former essay ;{:, 
from the white Yajushl ; nor in the following text, 


* See Prefore to Menu, page vi. and the Works of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Vol. VI. 

t Mend, chap 1 1, v. 33. 

i Essay Second, on Religious Ceremonies. See AMk Re- 
< searches, Vol. VII. page 851. 

I FVomthc 3lst chapter; nthich, together with the preceding 
ciMpler (30thX relMes.to tte PwruthasH^ha, n type Um dle- 
goiical immolation of Naea'yan'a, or of Ma^ma m ttat dm* 
racter. 
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quoted from the Indian scripture by the comiDcit> 
tutor of the Rich. 

• 

“ The RigvSda originated from fire ; the Vqjur- 

v(da siir; ^d the iidnuK6da, from riie 
“ sun*” 

Argumer**' in support of this opinion might bo 
draRmeveii. "ia*" dictionaries ; torAMERA- 

siNiiA notices only t... j Vidas, and mentions the 
'At'harvan/a without giving it the same denoiuiy^ 
tion. It is, however, probable, thire *some por* 
tion at least of the "Af'haroan'a is as ancient as 
the compilation of the three others ; and its name, 
like theirs, is anterior to Vya'sa’s arrangement of 
theig : but the same miist bc admitted in regard to 
the ItiUdsa and Purdtisis, which constitute a fifth 
Vida, as the 'At'karoada does a fourth. 

It would indeed be vain to quote in proof of 
thij point, the Pur&tias themselves, udiich always 
enumerate four Vidas; and state the Itsh&sa and 
Pur&rias as a fifth : since the antiquity W*' 80 mc, 
among the Pur/tn'as now extant, is more than 
questionable; and the authenticity of any one, in 
particular, does not appear to be as yet sufficiently 
established. It would be as useless to cite the 
Matidica and Tdpaniyh Upankhads, in which the 
'At'karva-veda is enumerated amoftg the scriptures, 
and in one of which tlie number of four Vidas is 
expressly affirmed : for both these Upanishads ap- 

• 

* Mbrv alludcB to thii fabulous oriain of the Fidai, (chap, l, 
V. His commeiitalor, Mi'D'HA'TIT'Ht, expfaitns it by le- 
markii^ that the Riqvfda opens with a hyum to fire ; pod the. 
I’Spwrv^ whb one, m whicoaii is mentioned. But COLLO'CA* 
•itArx^A hu leeoufse k dw cenovations of the univetse. * Id 
one Cs^, t|e Vtias praeceded- from die, air. awl the 
another, fioni Brahma', at hbaUegorieal immolation. 
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pertain to the 'Afharoaria itself. The mention iA 
'the sage At’haiivan in various places, throughout 
the Vidas*, proves nothing: aud even » text of 
the Yqjufvidalf, where he is named in contrast 
with the R'fci, Yajush, and SAman, and their sup- 
plement or BrAhmaria, is not decisive. But a very 
unexceptionable passage may be adduced, which 
the commentator of the Rich has quoted, for a dif- 
ferent ^purpose, iT<mX}citCh'han‘*i^yuUpanish(id, a 
portion of the SAman. In Ii, Na'ueda, having 
sQ^icited instjruction from San atcuma'ra, and be- 
ing interrogated by him, as to the extent of his 
previous knowledge, says, ‘ I have learnt the Rtg- 
vida, the Yajurvida, the SAma ida, the 'Afhar- 
van'a, [which is] the fourth, thi* ItthAsa and Pv- 
rAiia, [which are] a fifth, and [grammar, or] the 
Vkda of Vedas, the obseqnies^of the manesj the art 
of computation, the knowletlge of omens, the re- 
volutions of periods, the intention of speech [or 
art of reasoning], the maxims of ethicks, the divine 
science [or construction of scripture], the^sciences 
appendai^ on holy writ [or accentuation, prosody, 
and reKgicus rites], the adjuration of spirits, the 
art of the soldier, the science of astronomy, tlie 
charming of serpents, the science of demigods [or 
music and mechanical arts] : all this have 1 stu- 
died ; yet do I only know the tex^ and havf no 
knowledge of the soul];.’ ‘ - 


* Vide Fidds panim. 

f In the Taittuiya t^muked. 

t ‘UpanuAad, dt. 7f § !• I imnt the whole 

pasnge, beceuic it coiitekw aa ample enumeretion of the sdences. 
The Miitnca, by which graniinar and the rat an iadkated in the 
, oripnal text, an otnciue ; but the annotatioiia of BaVCAEA e»> 
phin them. 

Thia, like any other portioa ofa V^i^whcieitii itsidf aomcd, 
(fS»r a few other hutanoes occur;) mint of CMine be naotc mo- 
dem than another par^ to which the name had been preview] j 
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From this, compared with other passages of less 
authority, and with the received notions of the * 
Hindm themselves, it appears, that the Rich^ Yth 
Jutk, and Sdman, are the three principal tportions 
of the Vida; that the 'At'harvaria i^ commonly 
admitted *as a fourth; and that divers mytfaolo* 
gical poems, entitled ItUUtsa and Purdiratf are 
reckoned a supplement to tlie scripture, and, as 
such, cons*’***^^ ^^ fifth * 


The true reason, why the 'three first Vida$^9Xt 
often mentioned without ai\y notice (Jfifhe four^IJ^ 
ihust be sought, not in their difierent origin and 
antiquity ; but in the dificrence of their use and 
purport. Prayers, employed at solemn rites, called 
Yainy as^ have been placed in the three principal 
VmoS: Those, which are iit prose, are named 
jushs such, as arc in metre, are denominated R'^l 
and some, which arc intended to be chantec^ lire 
called Simon : and tliese names, as distinguishing 
different portions of the V6das,* are anterior to 


assigned. Tt will hereafter he shown, tliat the Fcdft are a com* 
pilation of prayers, called mmtfaa ; with a collvrtion of precepts 
apd maxims, entitled Brihmana ; from which laU portion, the 
is extracted. IV prayers are properly the Veiu, 
aM mparcntly preceded tlie Br&huuma, 

* when the Undy of the fkdiaH scriptures was more general 
than at present, especially among tlic BrShmm'M of CaHjfaeuI^ 
learned prksls derived titles frfnn tfie 1iliuifiKcr"tlf "Wito,' Twin 
which they were conversant. Since every priest was bound to 
•Indy one Vida, no tiUe was derived from tlie fulfilment of that 
duty ; but a person, who had studied two Vidat, vnu sHrnamed 
: o ae. who was conversant with three, THeidLr and 
bne^ vetaed in fcnr, Oimaaidi : as the mytholnpoupoeiiis 
were only figurattvebr eallcd a Vida, no distinctiDn appears to 
have bten derived from « knowledge of them, in addition to the 
four Krmtnres. 'tbe titles^ abovementioned, have become the 

m SI* 


samames of fbnrilks among the Brihmma of tad me 
bj^smigar proiw acia t i oa into I wfirf , and 
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thdr sepantron in Vr a'sa’s compilation. But the 
"^Afkaromia^ not being used at the religious ceie* 
monies above-mentioned, and contuning prayers 
employed at lustrations, at rites conciliating the 
deities, and, as imprecations on enemies^ is essen- 
tially different from the other Vidas; as is re- 
marked by the author of an elementary treatise on 
the classification of the Indian sciences *. 

Buf different schools of , 7 ;iiests have admitted 
sonjjB vkriations in works which appear under the 
same title? ' .This circipnstance is accounted for by 
the commentators on the Vcda,% wlio relate the 
following story taken from Pnratias^ and other 
authorities. ^Vyasa, having compiled and ar- 
ranged the scriptures, thcogttnies, and mytholo- 
gical poems, taught the several Vidas to . as Ynauy 
disciples: viz. the /2ife// to*PAiLA ; the Yajush to 
Vais'ampa'yana, and the to Jaimini ; as 

also the 'At'harvan'a to Sumantu, and the Iti/idsa 
and Purdrias to Su'ta.^ These disciples instructed 
their respective pupils, who, becoming teacjiers in 
their turn*’ communicated the knowledge to their 
own disciples; until, at length, in the progress 
of successive instruction, so great variations crept 
into the text, or into the manner of reading and 
reciting it, and into the no less sacred precepts for 
its use and applicajtion, that eleven hundrec^ dif- 
ferent schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 

/ 'JThe several SanhitdSf or collections of prayers 
liTeach-T^dari as received in these numerous schools, 
or variations, more or less considerable, admitted 
by them either in the arrangement of the whole 
text (including prayers and precepts), or in regard 
to particular portions of it, constituted the Sidkas 


* MArrHUSU'DANA Sakaswati', ill the PrSk’MmMUa. 
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or branches of each ^%iSor. 0'radition, preserved 
in the PwrAriaSi reckons sixteen Sanhitas of the* 
RigvSdoi eighty-six of the Vq^tsh ; or, including 
those which branched from a second revelation of 
this Vida^ a hundred and one; and-iyit less than 
a thousand of the Sdmaoidd ; besides nine of the 
'At'haroatia, Hut treatises on the study of tjw 
Vtddi reduce the Sad has of the to five ; • and 
■ of th" J.icluding both revelations of 

it, to eighty -si.v . ^ • 

Tlie progress, by which /to use th^4^guage 61 
the Purdn'as) the tree of science put fi)rtu its nu- 
merous branches, is thus related. taught 

the Jiigvhla^ or Bahvr'ich, to tvvo^iscipics, IIaii- 
CALA and I^DRAPRAMATi. Tlic first, also called 
'BahH^ait^vM flie' ccTTtorof'a Sanhitd, or collection 
of prayers ; and a 'Sdddia, bearing lris\, name, still 
subsist : it is sairl to have first branched into four 
schools; afterwards into three others. Indua- 
pRAMATi communicate<l his knowledge to his own 
son IVJan'ouce'va, by whom a Sanhiui was com- 
piled : and from whom one of the '>Vr/r^^has de- 
rived its name. Ve'damitra, surnamed S'a'cai- 
YA, studied under the same teacher, and gave a 
complete collection of prayers : it is still extant; 
hut is said to have given origin to five varied 
editions of the same text. 7 other and 

principal 'Sachas of the Rich are riio.se of As'w a- 
LA'VANA and S.v'sc'iiva'vaxa, or, perhaps, Cau- 
shPTACi': hut the I’ishnupurdn'a omits them, and 
intimates, that Sa'cvpcrn i, a pupil of Indea- 
PRAHATi, gave the third varied edition frofti this 
teacher, and was also tji^uthorof theiV/Vwc/tf ; if 

‘ *'l1fe mth^vilifs oaylhich tim is stHted, arc eliicfly the 
jpard«'(^*pBrt9, ehan^ 4, and tlie VijtymnlfuM on the study of 
teriptme; alid^ the GngratiaeyUta, od the Sic'his of the Vidas. 
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80^ he is the sune with Ya’bca, 'Hie sdioolaeeiiui 
'to have been subdivided the fonnation of three 
others, dnrived fnnp his disciples. , 

<1 

The Yifftuhy or Ad'kwaryu^ consists of tw 6 dif* 

fbrent VSdas, which have separately branched out 

into various 'Sac'hds. To explain the names, by 

which both are distinguished, it is necessary to 

notices legend, which is gravely ’dialed in •the"’ 

PttrMat, and in the commesiiries on the Vida. 

% 

in its priginal form, was at first 
taught by Vais'amfa'yana, to twenty-seven pu- 
pils. At this time, having instructed Ya'jxya- 
WAiiCYA, he appointed him to teach the Vida to 
other disciples. Heing afterwards offended by the 
refusal of Ya'jkyawai.cya' io take on hitn^lf a 
share of the sin incurred by VAis'AMPA’TAifA, 
who had unintentionally killed his own sister’s 
son, the resentful preceptor bade Ya'jnyawalcta 
relinquish the science, which he had learnt*. He 
instantly ^disgorged it in a tangible form.. The 
rest of wJvjis'ampa'yaxa’s disciples, receiving his 
commands to pick up the disgorged Vida, as" 
sumed the form of partridges, and swallowed thes^ 
texts which were soiled, and, for this reason, 
termed ** black they are also denominated Tait- 
tirfya, from Jthe name, for a partridge. ' 

o 

Ya'jntawalcya, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
had recourse to the sun ; and, through the favour 
of that luminary, obtained a new revelation of the 
Yi^uth ; which is called ** white,” or pure, in con- . 
tradistinction to the other, and is likewise named 
'V/^9anfyi, from a patronymick, as it should 


* Hm FMtm fmrhfm, put 8, dnp. 5. A iSttmak J Mo tfH 

•f lamtaieBt is udgned ^ othcn. 
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mmK bi V^'jwYAwjktJCtje ht nie if ? ^oriitmVti0 
Mnei^ * these nsretiext^ leraM bgr wm * ' 
«re pttblujied by Ya'jntavaxiCta, ibe dftpiing or 
Va'jasamx */ But, according to die Vimriu ptt * 
rkds (S. 5. ad finem), the prieata, wbo«8todied the 
Yt^u^ aib called becaiue the aim, idm 

revealed it^ aaaumed ^ farm of a Hone(‘l'S|^jL • 


' d ’ nhsurd legend, becanaC it ia 
ferrea vj by ttie aitaton on the white 

But I have yet found no allusion to it in tilft Y^dg^ 
itself, nor in the explanatory table dl^vmteiita.^ 
On die conttaiy, the index of the black Kgoik 
gives a diffarent and more rational account. Vac- ' 
s'ampa'yana, according to this authority f, taugte 
the Y<yuroMa to Y a'sc a, who instructed TiTTtax ^ t 
from him Uc’ha received it,* and communicated it 
to A'tre'ta: who framed the 'Sde'hdp whi^ ia 
named aner him ; and for which that Index ia ar- 
ranged. 

The white Y^ush was taught by YA'inyAWAXe 
CTA to*fiflteen pupils, who founded as mady acheollk 
The most remarkable of which are the 'Sidhif of 
Canwa and Madhtandina; and, next to thems 
tKbse of the JdbdbUt Baud'hdyanatf and Tdpmdgat. 
The other branches of the xaiuth seem to Imve 
f . 


* Vrdud JmwMa ad cakeoi. Hi/ PUMff i* died Ihs 
sonBMiilator on the R^fteia. lo the iaoex lisewise, Ta'CXTA*, 
WAtCTA fa iMed to Wto reeefaed tba rerelstioB from Ifaa saa. 

t C6iid^iiiiiuTW9i^ yfwt 2S. ThfajadexindfaatoiiiisfafMaod 
fiw the 'Abr^ S'dt'ki. Its aatbor fa Ccn'oiiia, if thi tut 
(fciae 27 ) b« rididy bteipreted. 

I Thb agree* vith ths atymoli^ of the word liitHrips: fyr, 
" j to gramaMiiaiM ^ PmM 4. SL iOt% the dmvalfaa 
heie naiilMi * netted IwTIttiri tlRM|h oampoiad tqr a ddbMaft 

' A MMfhilar mwiJaMframa am mm hw mmmwnfaiftim m 4tim 
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Incii wtkkagltd in sevefat cUuwes. Thus tiie CSA»> 

* rmtif *or atudents of a SAfMt so deiiomimited 
from tlie teacher of it, Characa, are stated as 
including ten subdivisions ; among which are the 
Cephas, or'olisciples of Cat^iia, a pupil ofVAi- 
s^ampa'tana ; as also the Aupa- 
'man^mtu^ and MaitrSmtAyat: the last mentioned 
comprehend seven others. In like manner, the 
Teattiriylieu zxe, in the first in«^anrp« subdivided 
into \wO) the Aw'hyiyag aaA ChStrduAyat ; and 

..,J||ie9e Ukst are again subdivided into five, the A'pat- 
Uan^as *kc. Among them, A'pasi'amra’s s'mkd 
is stiTl subsisting; and so is A'tkeya’s, among 

* those which branched from Uc’ha : but the rest, 
or most of them, are become rare, if not altoge* 
ther obsolete. 


€ •• 

SuMANTo, son of Jaissivi, studied the Sdma- 
vtda^ or CKdnddgya^ under his fatlter : and his own 
son, SucARMAN, Studied under the same teacher, 
but founded a dhfeient school ; which was the ori- 
gin of ^wo others, derived from his pupils, IIira- 
M'TAitie'nnA and Paushyinji, and thence branch- 
ing into a thousand more. For L6 ca'cshi, Cu- 
THOHi, and other disciples of Paushyinji, gave 
their names to separate schools, which were in- 
creased bp their pupils. The S'dc'hd, entitled 
CauH’/tum, still apbsists.* Hiran'yjV^^'i^bJi, the 
other pupil of Su^armak, had fifteen disciples, 
authors of Sanhit&s^ collectively called the northern 
S&magas; and fifteen others, entitled the southern 
Sdmaga*: and CrIti, one of his pupils, had twen- 
'W-ibur disciples, by whom, and by their followers, 
the other schools were founded. Most of them 
are now lost ; and, according to a legend, were 
destroyed by the thunderbolt of Inora. The 
nHncipal S'm'M now subsisting, is that of the 
lUtAdjfaniyaSt including seven subdivisions; one 
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of whftdi i» aiHHed is oboMMif* « 

tiOHed, and comprehends she distinic school. 
That'of^he TeUacaciras, likewise, h eitaatt at 
least, in part : as will be shown in speWi% of the 
UpauaktM\. ' * 


The Afharoa^ia was taught bv SuMAittv, “to 
Onpil Caband’ha, who divided it.betweeii 
il Pat’hva. The first of |hese 

has ^ven name to the 8'6c'M, entitled Dh^artii 
as Pippala'oa, the last of his four disciples, kai^M 
to the S'Ac'hd of the PaippaUdis. Andthas branch 
of the Afharxana derives its appellation from 
Saunaca, the third of Pat’hya's pupils. The 
rest are of less note. 


Such *the brief history 6f the Vkia^ deducible 
from the authorities befbie cited. But* those nu* 
merous S'Ac hdt did not differ so widely from each 
other, as might be inferred from the mention of 
an equal number of Sanhith, or distinct collections 
of text^ In general, the various schools*of the 
same I’ida seem to have used the same assCIhblage 
of prayers ; they differed more in their copies of 
the precepts or Brdhmariaa; and some received^ 
into their canon of scripture, portions which do 
not a^ar to have been acknowledged by others. 
Yet the chief difference seems always to liave been 
the use of particular rituals n^ght* fn aphorisms 
adopted by each school ; and these do not 
constitute a portion of the Vida; but, like grammat 
and astronomy, are placed among its appendiyg^ 

It may be here proper to remark, that 
Vida consists of two parts, denominated the ACM* 
tra$ and the BrMman'aa; or prayers and precq[»ts. 
The confplete collection of the Inrmns, ^yer8» 
and invocations, belonging to one Vida, is enmled 

Cc** 
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118 Sdtk^ Every other portton of InMm^ aeri]^ 
tore Ja lfloiaded under the general head of cKvi* 
tiily (Bvtitmtttia ). This comprises precepts^ which 
UMSuieate religious duties; maxims, which explain 
those preempts; and arguments, which relate to 
theology*. But, in the present arrangement of 
the the portion, which contains passages 

called BrAhmariwtf includes many which are strictly 
prayprs or Mantras. The theology tlie JkaUoFn 
scripture, compreliending the argumentative por- 
ntioQ cntitl^ Vid&ntOy is contained in tracts 6eao~ 
xdina.t€(\ '9panis/tads; .some of which are portions 
of the pro(>erly so called; others are 

found only in a detached for n ; and one is a part 
of a SankitA itself. 


* - ' * 

• • * 

( 

On the IIYgve'oa. 

# 

TH^ Sanhitd of the first Veda t contains man- 
tras, or. prayers, which, for the most part, arc 
e'ncomiastick; as the name of the Rifpeeda im- 
plies ;{;. This collection is divided into eight parts 


‘ * Hie explanation, here giren, is taken from the Pr^Mna 

U(ds. 

' t f have aevenii copii^ of it, with the corresponding index jfojr 

J be SAi'afya, ATdc’iw; and also an excellent commentanr by 
Iayan’a'cha'bya. In another collection of maittroMy befong- 
ihg to tiie S'ddha of this Fftta, I .find the firtt fine 

nsetions of each lecture agree with the other copies: bat the rest 
of the seetioDS are omitled. f question whether it be intended as 
jxoogiplete cojw.for that S'4e’k&. 

* i Derived ftomtiie verbrtrA, to laud; and pitqwrl; sigdify- 
Ingr shy prayer or hymn, in which a deity is praised. AsHhose 
«»'. mostly HI' aeisp, the (erhi becomes also.^iplkable to sudi 
pasH^-of .any as are' reducible to mcasore atcording to 
||w yjales of piOHldy.. The first Vida, in Vta^a's compilatioi^ 
I 
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fC^da); eadi of which Is subdivided *4fito m 
lectures Another mode of di- 

vliion also runs through the volume ; distin^ish- 
ibg ten books (fnMtlala)y which are ysubdtvided 
into more.than a hundred chapters ( amoioaX nnd 
comprise a thousand hymns or invocations ( ticta). 
A further subdivbion of more than two thousand 
'"♦••ons (bqrga ) is common to both methods : and 
ii«w : cc.itains abo\e ten thousand \crs^s^ or 
rather stanzas, of various measures. ^ 

On examining this voluminous complation, a 
systematical arrangement is readily perceived. 
Successive chapters, and even entire books, oom^ 
prise hymns ot a single author : invocations, too, 
addressed to the same deities, hymns relating to 
like subjects, and prayers intended for similar oc- 
casions, are frequently Classed togethen This re^ 
quires explanation. 

In a regular perusal of the which is en*- 

{ ‘oined to all priests, and which is much practised 
)y Mahrdttas and Telingas, the student reader 
is required to notice, especially, the author, sub- 
ject, metre, and purpose of each mantra^ or invo- 
cation. To understand the meaning of the pas- 
sage is thought less important. The institutors of 
the Hindu system have Indeed recommended the 
study of the sense; but they h^Ae iA^ulcated with 
equal stienuousness, and more success, attention 
to the name of the Ruhi or person, by whom 
text was first uttered, the deity to whom it i^ 
dressed, or the subject to which it relates, and 
also its rhythm or metre, and its porp«)se, or tlite 


coniprelieii{|ing most of tbese texts, is called tlie Rigtlda; or, as 
expmsed ia the ^uimeiilaty on the Index, ** because it ^ hoi mds 
«itb such texts fRiehjJ’ 

Cc*3 



. . 

l^e pmctice of modern priests is conformably 
llie8%max|ms. Like the Koran amonft the; 

the Vi^ is put into the hands of 
dren in tne first perioa of their education ; end 
continues afterwards to be read by. rote, for the 
sake ,of the words without comprehension of the 


wliineidl ceremony at i which it 


sense. 

Accordingly the Vida is recited in various 8u> 
^Mmtitious modes: word by word, either simply 
disjcHniolf' them, or e]se repeating the words alter- 
nately, backwards and forwards, once or oftener. 
Copies of the Rtgveda and Vafush (for the Sd$na- 
is chanted only) are prepared for these and 
other modes of recital, and are called Pada, Cra- 
ma, Jatd, GhanOy &c. But the various ways of 
inverting the text are restricted, as it should a|^ 
pear, to the principal Vidas; that is, to the ori- 
ginal editions of tne lUgvida and Yqjush: while 
the sul^quent editions, in which the text, or the 
vrangc^ent of it, , is varied, being therefore 
deemed Subordinate 'Sdchdsy should be repeated 
only in a simple manner. 


It seems here necessary to justify my interpre- 
tation of what is called the “ Rtshi of a mantra.” 
The last term has-been thought to signify an inv 
q^ntation rather than a prayer : and, so tar as sur 
fM^natural efficacy is ascribed to tlie mere recital 
of the words of a taantra, that interpretation is 
cpfiSciently accurate and, as such, it is undoubt- 
edly applicable to the unmeaning incantations of 
ihn.Mantra-s'adtra, or Tantras and A'gamas. But 
the .on|;in of tlie term is certainly different. Its 
derivation from a verb; which signifies * to speak 
mvately,’ is readily explained by the injunction 
meditating the text of the Vida^ hr reciting it 



OR SACRED HlVDVS. m 

i^diUyt and the import off my RiinrlN^ 

JnriMMi scriptures, is genemlly found. to he a pra]rai^<^* 
containiQ^ either a petition to a dieily» or dm 
thanksgiving, praise, and adoi^tion. 

llie Rhhi or saint of a mantra is d<dned, .hoth 
in the index of the Rigvida, and hy codvomNI’! 
“^tors, “ he, by whom it is spoken as theii^ 
w or ’ is, “ that, which is tlidywi nwtm 
tinned.'’ iu .he index to the V^aianijjfi'Vt^UPn 
r{da, the Rlxhi is interpreted “ the scef or^ *r^ 
meiiiberer” of the text; an{l the JDlfrektijM said^^S" 
be “contained in the prayer; or Fnamed^attbp 
commencement nf it; or findicatea as] tlie deii^i 
who shares the oblation, or^the praise.” Cop* 
formably with these definitions, the deity, that is 
lauddVl^r supplicated in tlie prayer, is its JiHoati: 
but in a few passages, •which contain ^either peti* 
tion nor adoration, the suh^t is considered M 
the deity, that is spoken of For ^mple, the . 

E raise ot' generosity is the Divati of many entihs 
ymi^ addressed to princes, from w)um gifts 
were received by the authors. \ • 

The Rtshij or speaker, is of course rarely men- 
tioned in the mantra itseTf; but, in softie in- 
stants, he docs name himself. A few pipages 
too, among the matraa of tlje Vida, are in die 
form of dialogue; and, in mck* cases, the dis- 
coursers vwere alternately considered as RUshi and 
Deoatd. In general, the person, to whom the pas- 
sage was revealed, or, according to another gl^., by 
whom its use and application was first discovered*, 

- * ■■ ' ■'■■■■s ■■ i. a ai.. 

i 

* Tnndating litendW, “ the RiM is he, by whom the leJft 
wm smt.'WPAM'iNi (4. fi. 7) '<^tBpioyB the' sane tern to'’ 
plahung the import of derivatives ui^ as denondusSioiiB ^ on- 
‘saen in scripran ; and his coianentators cimiir with those '<» the 

G c 4 



MUthi of that mantra. He is evidendy ; 
'then t|ie author of the pra3fcr ; notwithstanding 
the assertions of the Hiniu*^ with whom Jt is an 
article of' tljieir- creed, that the Vtdaa were com- 
posed by n<!fc human author. It must be under- 
stood, tmrefore, that, in affirming the 'primeval 
existence of their scriptures, they deny these 
works to be the original composition of the editor 
(Vta'sa), but believe them to have bie^ gradually 
revealiid'to inspired writers. 

'*''lhe of the respective authors of each 

passage are preserved in the Anmcramarii, or 
explanatory table of contents, which has been 
handed down with ftie Vida itself, and of which 
the authority is unquestioned*. According to 
this index, Vis'wA'MrraA .is author of 'all the 
hymns contained in the third book of the Rtgvida; 
as Bbaradwa'ja is, with rare exceptions, the 
composer of those collected in the sixth book ; 
Vasisht’ha, in the seventh ; GrYtsamada, in the 
second ; ;Va'mad£'va in the fourth ; and Bun’HAf 
and other. descendants of Atrx, in tlie fifth. But^ 
in the remaining books of this Vida, the authors 


FiSdi, h tbe mpUumtian bm g^en. By AiiAt iagaienllyjiieuit 
thesuppowd inspiiedwi^r: loinctimes, however, the imagined 
inipirer, is called thg or saint of the .text; and, at other 

times, as above nolfo^, uVe diafogut or speaker of the sentence. 

* It appears from a passage in the vildsa, ws also from 

the Vhudipa, or abridged oommentary on the as 

w»U as from tlm index itself, that Ca'tya'vana is the acknow- 
lec^ed author of the hulex to the white Yqftuk. That of the 
Rtgeida » ascribed by the commentator, to Ih^ same CaVya'. 
VARAr, p«p3 of Saunaoa. The several indmtes of the Vida 
coatiibute to the preservation of the genuine text; especially, 
v(iere the metre, or lhe number of syllables, is.st4t^: as is ge- 
nerally the case. 

t i^rst' of. the name, and progemtor of the race of Kings 
aaU^ diildrcn of the niomi. 
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are valioui : among thiss^ iNssides AoAintft^ 
Cas'tava, am of Mari'chi» AftOiftAs, JaxH^* 
DAGNJ, fon of BuftYou, Pa HA Vara, ^her of < 
aVa, G^tama and his son N6 o*ua8, '1^hasvati, 
Na'biedAj and other celebiated It^ikok saints, the 
most conspicuous areCAM'wA, and his numerous 
descendants, Ms'd’hatit’hi, &e.; Mad’huch'han* 
p*« and others among the posterityofViswA^- 
s.;iwa; ias'kVha, son of Ajioahta*; Cutsaa 
Hiran'yasto'ya, Savva, aad other descendants 
of Angiras ; besides many other saints, ambng ^ 

posterity of personages aboxe-mentioned^* 

It is wordiy of remark, that several ]>er8ons of 
royal birth (ibr instance, five sons of the king 
VrYharcir; aiidTRAVVARUN'A andTiiASAnAS'rOi' . 
who ^mete themselves kingd); are mentioned amof^ 
the authors of the hymns, which constitute this 
Vida: and the text itself, in some places, actnaUy 
points, and ih others obviousl 3 r. alludes, to mo* 
narchs, whose names are famiiitr in the .iMiSetl 
heroi<v history. As this fact may oontpbutp 
fix the age, in which the Vida was ctlmposed, I 
shall here notice such passages of this . teiidei^, ■ . 
^ have yet fallen under my observation, ; ' , ' 

' ‘ ' 7 i "T' 

The sixth hymn of the ei^ueenth chapter 
the first book, is spoken by aii asttitic named Ca<k 
SH i'vAT, in praise of the muni^nec'of Swan A yUh 
who had conferred immense gifts on him, , jTIib 
subject is continued in the sevmth hymQk>#ti4. 
concludes with a veiy strange diali^e be^meni 
the king Bha'vatavva and his wif$:E6aiAMA. 
daughter of VrYhaspati. It alxmld he.temai^bMr < 
concerning' Cacshi'vat, that. his. mt^th^ I^aVp * 
wais bondmaid of king Atroa’a <}ue^n*. . . , . ict* . 

The eighth book opens with an invoci^nS^ 
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vMch alludes to a singular legend. 'Asa^pa, son 
of PtAvdOA, and his successor on the throne, was 
metamorphosed into a woman: but retrieved his 
sex thiofigli the prayers ofMK'n’iiYATiT’ni, whom 
he thereforeVewarded most liberally. In this hj mn 
he is introduced praising his own munificence; 
and, towards the close of it, his wite 'Sas'wati', 
daughter of Angiras, exults in his restoration to 
manhpod.' 


- , The next hvmii.s applaud the liberality of the 
kings DU, Pacast'iiaman (son <'f Cura- 

ta'n'a), Ci'RO\c.A, Cas'd (son of tiii'ni), and 
Tj K INDIRA (son of P t bas'd), who had scicrally 
bestowed splendid gifts on tilt lespcctne authors of 
the.se thanksgivings. In the thlul chaptei of the 
same hook, the seventh* hymn commends the' gene- 
rosity of Trasada'syi , the grandson of Ma'nd- 
Iia'trY. The foil! th chapter o|>ens with an in\ oca- 
tion containing praises of tlie libeialfty of Cuitra ; 
and the f'mrth hjfmn of the same chapter celebrates 
Varv, ran of Susua'man. 

V ♦ • 


In the first chapter of die tenth book, there is a 
hymn to water, spoken by a king, named Sind’iiu- 
dVi'pa, the son of Ambarisha. The seventh 
chapter contains several passages, from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth whidi allude to a remark- 
etble legend. Asa son or descendant of Icsu- 
^a'cu, had deserted his former priests, and employ- 
ed others : the forsaken BrAkman'as recited ineanta- 
tion^ for his destruction; liis new priests, however, 
fifot only counteracted their evil designs, bat retali- 
Ated on them, and caused the death of one of those 
: the rest recited these prayers, fiv 
'their own preservation, and for the revival of dieir 
«||panion. 
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The ei^th chapter opeiw with • hymn,* 
aUudes to a story respcctins NA'BHA'Hs'Disur'Aq! 
ton of Maxu, who was excluded from jparti^^Hh 
tion wi^ his brcthreo in the pateruaUinheritanoCk 
Tlie legend itself is told in the Aihr^a Br^ 
nuui'a*t hr second portion of the Rigvida^ • 

Among other hymns by royal authors, in the 
subaequi ' aptcrs of the tenth book df the 
hit A, 1 leinaik one by JMA'ND'uATid, son 6f Vv* 
Vana'sm'a, and another bj' S'lvi, son of Wi'kaba. 
a third by Vasumanas, spn of ilAiiiaiaj'WAl aira 
a fourth by Prataroana, son ofDiv^dA'SA, king 
of Casl. 

Tlic deities invoked appear, on a cursoiy in^ 
specTion of the Veda,^ to w as various as the au** 
thors of the prayers addiesscd to thgai : but, acr 
cording to the most micicnt annotations on thn 
Indian saipture, those numerous namea of persons 
and things arc all lesolvablc into different titles pf 
three ileities, and ultimately of one god. 1^, 
Nig'fianli, or glossary ot the r^dat, coq^ANdes with 
three lists of names of deities : the fust eomprising 
such as, are ilcemed i^iionymoiis witli fiie; the 
wcond, with ail ; and^he rhiid with the sunfk 
Jn ybc Igst pait of the Nirwta, which entirely re> 
lates to deities, it is twice asset ted, that^lK'^e are 
but tliiee gods ; * Tisra hm 'fheifnrth^ 

-- ^ - - - , - 

* In the serond Irrture auii faurtortith sAiiohinlrtlih liflii iMMla 
t Tti^kaWti, or hi«t part of the hirveta, C. 5. , 

t In the wcfHid and third ecttiom of Hie ibsslAk cfawiter, or 
lecture, of the giotMT} and lUiutiatiaiui of /rUe 

rutia coosisty or three parti : the first, a glossaiy ai above>iiteiW. 
tionad, CfAnpnses five diort cila[itm or IMturM. The teeSM^ 
cntiHeil /iUgama, or the first half of the fHrwtg, propn^M 
called, coMista of six long cimptersi and the tfaMwMlMl Jw* 
twfff, or aeccftd half of the pruper Nirmeta, contahis ejglit iSelSs 


ii ♦ 




Mr TBS'VK^AS, 


iaftifnee, that these intend hut one deity, is snp- 
pCHTted many passages in the Vida; and is vmy 
clearly and ^onciscly stated in the bej^inning of 
the index'ta the Rigvida, on the authority of the 
f/iruefa, anvof the Vida itself. 

« 

‘ Yasya vdeyam, sa rYshir; yd tdnVichyatd, sd 
ddvatd; yad acshara-parimdndm, tach ch’handd. 
Art’fadpsava rishayd ddvatds ch’handdbh*'* abhyad - 
fadvan. ^ 


^ e *• 

* Tunt-SHia’divatdh ; cshity-antaricsha-dyu-st’hd* 
nd, amir vd\uh sdrya ity: esam vydhritayah 
prdetd vyastdh; samastdndm rrajdpatir. Oncara 
aarvaddvatyah, pdramdslit’hy(> va, bidhmd, daiv6 
va, dd'hydtmicas. Tat tat st’hdnd anyds tad vib- 
hdtayah ; carma prlt’ha^twdd d’hi prithag ^bhid - 
hdna stutayd bhavanty: dc’aiva va mahdn dtmd 
ddvatd; sa sdrya ity dehaeshatd; sa hi sarva>bhdt’ 
dtmd. Tad uctam rlfshin'd : ** dtmd Jagatas 
tatfdushed eh'iti.'^ Tad vibhdtayd’ nyd ck^vatds. 
Tad apy dtad rtshin" 6ctam : “ Indram Mitram Va- 
fwtam Jgpim dhur iti.'* 


' *The Rishi [of any p:y|^cular passage} is he 
whose speech it is ; and that, which is tmreby ad- 
dressed, is the deity [of die text]: and the num- 
ber of syllables constitutes the metre [of the 
prayer]. * Sages solicitous of [attaining] 

particular objects, hare approached the Gods with 
[prayers composed in] metie, 

* The deities are only three; whose places are, 
the earth, the intermediate legion, and heaven : 
'jpnamely] fiie, air, and the sun. They are pro- 

...... I 'r II - I I ,I „ 

4IA,dMpter, bcie died, w imriud as the tneUUi oKladiag the 
lltaMuy, or sereathi esclostve of it. 



OE SACEED Of snss aiimi^ . W 

» ’ 

oinnced to be [the deities] of ^ myefeedttsni 
names* severaHy; and (Peaja'batO the ktd of* 
creaturei is [the deity] or tlietn cdikofively. Hw 
syllable Otn intends eveiy deity: itJbdongs to 
(Paramhhfhi) him» who dwells in 4he suprenee 
abode; it wpertains to (Brahme) tiie vast one; 
to ( Diva ) G^od ; to ( Ad'kyAtma) the superintmtil* 
ing soul. Other deities, belonging to those sfK 
vend rr are portions of the [thibe] GodHi 
for they are variously named and described, *<»& 
eountof their different operations: ^ but Xinik^tJI^ 
there is only one deity, Tiip great (Makm 
&tm&). lie is called the sun; for he is the soul 
of all beings ; [and] that is declared by the sag^ 

“ the sun is the soul of (jagat) what moves, and 
“ of ( tasfhtuh ) that which is^ fixtd.” Other deities 
are psrtions of him : and that is expressly declated 
by the sage : “ The wise* call fire, Iksra, Mitea* 
and Varun'a &c.(“ 


This passage of the AnucAtmarix is part^ 
abridged from the Niructa (c. 1^2), aqil part^. 
taken from the Brdhman'a of the «lt shows 

(what is also deduciblc from texts of the ItiduM 
s^criptures, translated ^ ^e present and former 
essays), that the ancic^k^Adu religion, as found* 
ed m the Indian scripti^s, recognises but one 
God; yet not sufiicieimy aiscriminatiug the creai* 
ture from tlie creator. f • ' 


* BAtrr, Ikuvak, and «Mr ; called the VjfSkrit^ SeeMxmr, 
c. 2, T. 76. In the original text, the nominative coh it fade mad 
for the genitive ; at it aemarked by the CniumenUtnr, on tUt 
passage. Such irrcguiariliet are ftequent in 4he Vidm them* , 
mIvcs. 

t Anwfe, c. 12, $4, ad fioetn. The remwnder of the amt 
sage, that is here briefly cited by the author hf thS lnds>» w#' 
tifies file oith«the great and onl}f touL 
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tPIte iUMecftir and u$ei nf the prayem contidiriMI 
m tHcf Vtm^ diffitf mom than the deities which am 
/ hiVoked, orjihe titles by which^hey are addressed. 
Et^efy lino h replete with allusions to mythology*, 
M to the IktSan nations of the divine nature and 
•f celestial spirits. For the innumerable ceremo- 
nies to be performed by a householder, and, still 
more, for those endless rites enjoined to hermits 
and asceticks, a choice of prayers is '^ered in 
eveiy stage of the celebration. It may be here 
•miluyfieien't to observe, that Imdra, or the firma- 
inrat, fir#,'‘^he sun, the moon, water, air, the 
spitits, the atmospheic and tlie earth, are the ob- 
’ jmts most frequently addtessi d : aiul the various 
and repeated sacrifices with fiit, and the diinking 
of the milky juice of tjie moon-plant or acid as- 
clepiasf, furnish abundmt occasion formfffierous 
pmyers adapted to the many stages of those reli- 
j^us rites. I shall, therefore, select for remark 
Suchpra.^ers as .seem most singular; rather than 
such as might appear the falicst specimens of this 
Vk/da. r 
• . 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first book, there are 
two hymns ascrdied to QiyptA, and also toTaiTA, 
son of water. Thiee ascCTicks, biotheis it should 

tr: ^ 

* Not a mjrthoIosY »Wli avowedly exalts deified heroes (as 
in the PwriPtt$); b(it ono whirh personifies the elrinents ^d 
ptnoets : and wliirh peoplis heaven, and the world below, with 
fStlons ordeis of bvtngx. 

j[ observe, however, in many piares, the firound-work of le- 
jfiebds, which are fiiiuiliar in tuyllioiugical poems; such, forev- 
'atHffle, as the demon VaiTKA, slain ^^Indra, who h theme 
aanHMnedyRiTRAHAM: but I do not remark any thing that cor- 
Mpoods tvhh die Taxourite l^jends of those sectv, which wonhhi 
4phor the lAnge, or Sarti, or else Ra ma or Crishn'a. I ex- 
some detached ixntioiis, the genuineness of which amieait 
doubtf^ ; as will be sliowu towards the close of tbiy essay. 

t AscIqMas acida, or Cynanchum vhnmalc. 


Oft SACftftH TMIe Rnr^ 

Hm; f iiice they ate naned io another |}gntio«<«C 
the Fida aa CA^a) sons of witnr 
pieucid with thirst while travelling' an a sandy do* 
sert At length, th^ found a w«^; 1^ one of 
tliem descended into it, and thenceAifted water 
for his companions : but the ungrateful brothers 
stole his effects, and left him in the well, covering 
it with a heavy cart-wheel. In his distress he pro* 
nounr ^ the liyinns in question. It appears notn 
the texv, . Cutsa also was once in similhr dift* 
tress ; and pronounced the same or a similar invo* 
cation : and for this reason^ the hvm|iai>i)pve ooi^ ' 
placed, by the compiler {)f the V6^, among those 
of which Cutsa is the author. 

The twenty-third cliapter^of the same book 
cominSBccs with a t^alogfue between AgastTa, 
Ikora, and the Marui<; and the remainder of 
that, with the whole of the tyrenty-fourth chapter, 
comprises twenty-six hymns addressed by Aoas*^ 
TYA to those divinities, and to the A^wintt fire^ 
the sun, and some other deities. The last of these 
hymns was uttered by Agasi r a, under the appre* 
hension of poison ; and is direct^ by rftuals to be 
used as an incantation a^inst the effects of venom. 
Other incantations, applicable to the same pur- 
pose, occur in various parts of the Vida ; for ex- 
ample, a prayer by VaaisiiVha for preservation 
from poison (book 7, ch. 3 , §48)*« . 

The third book, distributed into five chapters, 
contains invocations by Visva'mitra, son of 
Ga't’hin, and grandson of Cus'iCi^. Th4 last 
hymn or S^icta, in this book, consists of six 
prayers, one of which ihcludes the celebrated Gd- 
yatri : this remarkable texrt is repeated more than 
once ur o^er Fkbu; but, since Vis'wa'uitiu^ it 
acknowledged to be the Rtshi, to whom it was 



* r 

it appears, tiiat its proper and oli* 
*gkial p)ue is in this hymn. I therefore sabjoin a 
traoshiliion of the prayer, which contains i|, as also 
titepitceding one, (both of which are addressed 
to the Bun;)«for the sake of exhibiting the Indian 

E lesfs confession of faith with its context ; after 
ving, in former essays, given more than one 
version of it apart from the rest of the text. The 
other prayers, contained in the same S^cta, hdng 
add rdtsed to other deities, are here omitted. 

‘‘^his. new and excellent praise of thee, O 
sjdendid, playful, bun*(PdihanJ! is offered by us 
to thee. Be giatified by this my speech: approach 
this craving mind, as a fond nun seeks a woman. 
May that sun w’ho contemplates, and 

loolu into, all worlds, be onr protector.’ 

c 

* Let us MEPITAtBLOX the adobable light 
or THE DIVINE BULEBf^r/TBf ) * ; MAT IT GUIDE 
OVB INTELLECTS, Dcsirous of food, we solicit the 
gift of the splendid sun (SeecUr'i), who should be 
studiously worshipped. Venerable men, guided 
fay the understanding, salute the divine sun (So- 
9 iMJ with oblations and praise.’ 

The two last hymns, in the third chapter of the 
7tfa book, arc leinarkable; as being addressed, 
to the guardian spirit of a dwelling house, and 
used as prayers, to be recited with oblations, uii 
building a house. The legend, belonging to the 
second of these hymns, is singular: VasishVha, 

* S^AT an'a'cha'xta, the commentator whose gloss is here 
feHowed, eonaidert this {•assage to admit of two interpieiations: 
*tlKiigh4 or Arshme constHutmg the s|dendour, of the supremo 
aalu; or creator of the mnarK;’ or * the Ugh^ or orh^ of the 




oESACBto'iTftdfrirMi'Q^^iinnMt. 

eoming at night to the house of < VinuyA7<(wMi 

the intention of sleeping there, say so^; bnt, 

others affirm; with ttie design of stealing grain to 

appease his hanger, after a fast of three>jh^) Was 

assailed by the house dog. He uttered Ihb ptayer, 

or mcantaliion, to lay asleep the dog who via 

barking at, and attempting to bite, him. A Iiteial 

•version of the first of those hymns is here sul^ 

• • 1 • 
joinec ^ 

t 

* Guardian of this abode ! be acquainted with 
us ; be to us a wholesome dwelling; aiford us what 
we ask of thee ; and grant happiness to our blpOdk 
and quadrupeds. Guaidian of this house! increase 
both us and our wealth. Moou! while thou. art 
friendly, may we, with our kine and our horsei, 
be exemj$ted froth decrepitudb : guard us as a father 
protects his offspiing. Guardian of thiadwellingi 
may we be united with a happy, delightful, and 
melodious abode aflbrded by thee': guard our wealth 
now under thy protection, or yet w expectancy ; 
and dojthou defend us/ , 

V 

The fourth hymn, in the fourth chapter, con» 
cliyles with a prayer to Rudra, which, being 
used with oblations after a fast of three day^ is 
suppo^d to ensure a happy life of a handled years. 
In the sixth book, three hymns occur, whtc^ bh> 
ing re cited with worship to the suit, are believed 
to^ccasion a* fall of rain after the lapse of fiyt 
days : the two first are aptly addressed to a cloud; 
and the third is so, to frogs, because these ^ad 
croaked while VasishVha recited tlm precediw 
prayers^ which circumstance he accepted as a good 
omen, 

• • 

The s^cdi^chapter of the tenth book closes with 
two hymns,* the prayer of which is thedestrhe* 
You VIII. I>*d 



' ' ' ' ^ '"' 

w}4pli afe lu^ at noHilcet 
purpose, , 

v> ‘^iie <’seventfa chapter opens with a hymn, in 
pinch StmTA'i somamed Savitri', the wife of 
idle moon*, is made the speaker ; as Dacshika', 
daughter of Praja'pati, and Johu, daugfato^ of 
Brahma^ are, in subseijuent chapters f. A very 
aing^ar passage occurs m another plar«>, contain- 
ing a dialogue between Yam a and nis twin-sister 
^AxttNAV whom he endeavours to seduce; but 
his offirri^are rgected by her with virtuous expos* 
tulatkm. 

: ' Near the dose of the tenth' diapter, a hymn, in 
fi vety dHFerent style of composition, is spoken by 
Va'ch, daughter of AuBnitYN'A, in praite of her- 
belf as the supreme and universal soul Vdeh, it 
Unmld be observed, signifies speech; and she is 
the active power of Brahma', proceeding from 
him.' The fohowing is a literal verskm of this 
hymn^ which is expounded by the commentator, 
consistently with the theological doctrines of the 
Vidas, 


* TMi tmniage i» noticed b tike AUarfya BrShmak'u, where 
the leeoikl lecluie of the fitatth book opens m thb neoner; 
* fear A'P ATI awe btt daughter, Su'hya' Sa'Vitxi',. to S^ma, 
the kbg.' The weU known legend n the PdHain, oonccnung 
the marrwM of SdMA with the daughters of Pacsra, seenu to 
'be foandcoon this story b the P%Ibs. 

>' t In the btreductbn to the index, these, tegetber with other 
g ed d essea who are reckoned authoiSOT holy texts, are enumerated 
pad distbgttishad by the appellation of B rakm niiu iL An b- 
bdred writer is, b the masculbe, termed Bn hm evdUm. 

^ I Towards the end of tlie VrUmihwufaM, Va'ch is mentioned 
ns lecehdng a revebthm firom Ambhi'mi, who obtnned it from 
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* 1 imge with the with ftii 9 ^P<sm 0 , idth 

the A£tya$, ^ with the PtfwtwiHf*- .1 4)pW^ * 
b<M:h the jun and the ocean [Mitea abd^V aevIi'aJi 
the firmament [Indea] aM fire, ana both the 
As'wins. 1 support the moon [Soma} destrwer 
foffoesj; ^nd [the sun entitled] TwashtuXi fv'- 
SHAN, or Bhaga. I grant wealth to the h^^t 
votary who performs sacrifices, offers oblation^ 
and sr '''the deities] Me, who am the oueep* 
the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of Know- 
ledge, and fiist of such as meiit worship, the gpds 
render, universally, piesent eveiy wheSx^ pnd'per- 
vadcr of all beings. He, wno cats food through 
me, as he, who sees, who breathes, or who hears, 
through me, yet knows me not, is lost ; hear theh 
the faith, which I pionounce. Even 1 declare this 
selt^wi^is worshipped. by gods and men: I make 
strong, whom I choose f 1 make higi Braknt^, 
holy, and wise. For Rudra I bend the bow, to 
slay the demon, foe of BaARsrA ; for the people I 
maki war [on their foes]; and I^rvade heaven 
and earth. I bore theAther, on the hca(| of this* 
[unis ciW mind]; and my origin is in midst 
of the ocean*; and, theiefbie, do I peivade all 
beings, and touch this heaven with my form. 
Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am 
above this heaven, beyond this earth ; and what 
is the 'great one, that am I,* 


* Heaven, or the sky, is the father; at exprrsdy deejnred ia 
another placet and the ekv is piodnced from mind, acrordyig to 
one more pesMge of the Ffdar. Its birth it ihcrefoie placed on 
tin head of the supreme mmd. The eommentator sag^t threo 
intcrprelalious of the semKl of the ilanra: * my paicnh ^ beJy 
AmSkritl*, » in the midst of the, ooean or, * my origin, tns , 
sentient dei^, b in wsten; which' constkule the bodies of tbp 
gods;* or,* ' the snrtieqt peri, who is hi the nddst of tbawaisi^ 
whidi pervade hitdlect, b mv origin.' 

t>d % 
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The ttoth chupter doses with a hymn to night; 
iitd tho eleyenth bejnns with two %mn8 relatiyo 
to |he citation of tne world. Another, on this 
subjectV^s translated in a former essay * : it is 
last hymn, but one, in the Rtgv6da; and the att-> 
thor of it is Ag’hamarshan'a (a son of Mad • 
huch’handas), from whom it takes the name by 
which it is generally cited. The other hymns, of 
which a version is here subjoined, are n:>l ascribed 
to any. ascertained author. Praja'pati, sumamed 
^aran^p^h\y and his son Yajnva, are stated as 
the orij^di speakers. But, of these names, one 
is a title of the primeval spirit; and the other 
seems to allude to the a^'egorical immolation of 
BrahnUi. 

I. * Then was there mo' entity, nor nonentity ; 
no world, 'nor sky, nor ought above it : nothing, 
any where, in the happiness of any one, involving 
or involved: nor water, deep and dangerous. 
Death was not ; nor then was immortality : nor 
distinction of day or night. But tha r {* breathed 
without ufflation, single with (Swad'M) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nodiing 
existed, [which] since [has been]. Darkness there 
was; [for] this universe was enveloped with daik- 
ness, and was undistinguishable [like fluids mixed 
in] wateis: but that mass, which was covered by 
the husk, was [at length] produced by the power 


* Ariatle Researches Vol. V, p. 35l. 

■t The pronoun (tad), thus en^iatic^y used, is understood 
to inteud the suprcine being according to the doctrines o{ the 
VUAMt, When mani^ed by creaUon, be is the entity 
while lorms being mere illusion, are nonentity (ustj. 
whole of this Imnn is expounded according to the received doc* 
of the Tnamn theoiogv, or Vidint*, Darkness and desne 
fshniM and CSma) bear adistaat icsemblanoe to the Chnoa awl 
of Uxsion. Theog. y. ii$. 


on tACUb ntkb99, 

9 f CQatampIatkm. , lint de^ wtt fbcmMl in 
sund: «oa that became the oli(||iiial produedve * 
seed^ wl^ch the wii^ recognith)|[ it ba[ the mtel* 
lect ia their hearty dutinguish, m noleatiity, as 
the bond of entity.* i 

a 

' Did the luminous ray of these [creative acta] 
expand in the middle? or above? or below? That 
prodi seed, at once, became providence [or 
sentieui. X matter [or the elemdht^: 
she, who is sustained within Himself*, was 
nor; and h^ twho heeds, was superiod*-* . * * 

* Who knows exactly, and who shall in dlis 

world declare, whence and why this creation took 
placed The gods are subsequent to the produce 
tion of this world : then who can know wnence it 
proceeded^ or whence thiS varied world atose? or 
whether it uphold [itself], or not^ He, who, in 
the highest heaven, is the ruler of this univers<^ 
does indeed know; but not another can possess 
that knowledge.* ^ 

• • 

II. ‘ That victim, who was wove with threads 
oneveiy side, and stretched by the labors of a 
hundred and one gods, the iuthers, who wove and 
framed and placed the warp and woof, do wor« 
ship. The [nrst] male spreads and encompasses 
t his^ web] ; and displays it in {his*vorld and in 
‘HlQ^n : these rays [of the creator] assembled at 
the idtar, and prepared the holy strains, and the 
threads of the warp.’ 

* What was the size of that divine victim, whom 
all the gods saciihced ? What was his form ^ what 

— n — - - r ■ r- - ■ ^ 

* SolAfo^ji BetpooiMled: and the ooBiaieiilator smIcs it 
tquvakiit to imjfi, or the worid of ideas. 

Dd3 




' i£e inoftiire? tlw ^de? tluf i£ketre?.t|ieolblitidn^ 
md the prayer first was produO^ the Oii^fatrf 
joined witl^ fire ; next the sun attended 

oy l/ihnth;, then the splendid mdon with Armh- 
and with prayers ; while Vrthatl. acconipa> 
nied the elocution ofViduASPATi (or the planet 
Jupiter). Virdti was supported by the sun and 
hy water(MiTRA and Varun'a); but the [middlej 
portion of the day and Tr'khtubh were here the 
attendants of Ik dr a ; Jagati followed all the gods: 
an<f by thM [universal] Sacrifice, sages and men 
were formed.’ * 

* When that ancient sar i jfice was completed, 
sages, and men, and our progenitors, were by 
him formed. Viewing with an observa:Qt mind 
this oblation, which primeVal saints offered, I ve- 
nerate thehi. The seven inspired sages, with 
prayers ^d with thanksgivings, follow the path 
of these primeval saints, and wisely practise [the 
performance of sacrifices], as charioteers use reins 

[to guide their steeds].’ ■ 

<• 

Some parts of these hymns bear an evident re- 
semblance to one, which has been before cited 
from the white Vajush*^ and to which I shall 
again advert in speaking of tliat Vida, T1)C com- 
mentator on the /{fgveda ‘quotes it to supply some 
omissions in this text. It appears also, oPiJJv 
faith of his citations, that passages, analogous to 
these, occur in the Taittiriyaca, or black Yqjush, 
and also in the Brihtnan'a of the Vida. 

TJie hundred and one gods, who are the agents 
. in the framing of the universe typified by a sacri- 


*Asimie RcMucbes, Vol. VII. p. 231 . 





ok iACkHo iraftiM o> nUtotfs* 

fice> are, acoordinff'to tbit COTnuentator, ' 
vean of BMAUitA*B hfis, or hit afflatiow t >e iM iii u< i ed < 
in die form of Air«iftA% See. ^ tev«k «age% 
who instituted sacrifices in imitation o^tlw prime* 
Val tvpe, are Mabi'chi, and othenk *GSjfatrtt 
Uskmhy 8k. are names of metres, or or the Tarioue 
lengths of stanzas and measured verses, in the 
FMu. 


Thep.eceding quotations may be sufficient to 
show the style of this part of the Vidai which 
comprehends tlie prayers and invocatkx^. * • 

Another part belonging, as it appears, to the 
same Vida, is entitled Attarh/a Brmmmda, It is 
divided into eight books each contain* 

ing iive.cbapters or lecturciS (ad'hydjfa), and sub* 
divided into an unequal, number of sections (e'hmf* 
da ), amounting in the whole to two hundred and 
eighty-five, wing partly in prose, the number of 
distinct passages contained in thc^ multiplied sec* 

tions ncra not be indicated. 

• • 

For want either of a complete commenhiiy *, or 
of an explanatory index I cannot undertake 
ffom a cursory perusal, to describe the whole con- 
tents of this pait of the Vida. I observe, how- 
ever,® many curious passages in it, especially to- 
wards the close. The seventh bqok>iiad treated 
-"S^^cnfices pcrfoimed by kings: the subject if 
continued in the fiist four chapters of the eighth 
hook ; and three of these relate to a ceremony fiw 
the consecration of kings, by pouring on* their 

. I I. I ■'« # 

* I poMeu three entire cq>iet of the text, bnt a part oaly of tbf ' 
commentary by Ss'TAirA'cH A'av A. • 

t The index beforMnaalUNied doM not ttttad to tUl ifOKt sf 
the Vida. • 

D,d4 



lM^ds» while seated on a throne prepared for the 
pnrfic^. water mixed with honey, clarified hatter, 
S|nntttous hquor, as well as two sorts of grass 
and the s]]^t8 of corn. This ceremoiiy, called 
^ihuhSca, If celebrated on the accession of a king; 
and subsequently, on divers occasions, «8 part of 
the rites belonging to certain solemn sacrifices per- 
formed for the attainment of particular objects, 

i 

The mode of its celebration is the subject of 
the second chapter of the eighth book ; or 
thirty-seventh chapter, reckoned (as is done by 
the contmehtator) from the beginning of the Mta- 
'r(^a. It contains an instan.'e, which is not sin- 
gular in the Vkdas^ though it be rather uncommon in 
their didactick portion, of a disquisition on a dif- 
ference of opinion among inspired authors. .USome,’ 
it says, * direct the consecration to be completed 
with the appropriate prayer, but without the sacred 
•words (Vymr'ttis), which they here deem super- 
fluous: others, ^and paiticularly Satyaca'ma, 
son of Ja'ba'la, enjoin the complete recitation of 
those words, for reasons explained at full length ; 
and Ujdda'laca, son of Arun'a, has therefore so 
ordained the performance of the ceremony.' 

The subject of this chapter is concluded by the 
following remarkable passage. ‘Well knowing 
all the [efficacy of consecration], Janame'jata, 
son of Pakicsuit, declared; “ Priests, conversant 
with this ceremony, assist me, who am likcMrise 
apprized [of its benefits], to celebrate the solemn 
rite. . Therefore, do 1 conquer [in single combat] ; 
tlrcrefirre, do I defeat arrayed forces with an ar- 
rayed army ; neither the arrows of the gods, nor 
ithose of men, reach me ; I shall live the full pe* 
riod of life; 1 shall remain master of the. whole 
earthi.” Truly neither the arrows of the gods. 
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war those df men, do reMirhUftt vhoift 
structed priests assist in cdehrattng the jbleph 
rite: hc^Tivoi the full period of Ufes he remalfti 
master of the whole earth.* « . ' 



The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of thiQ, eighth 
book) describes a supposed consecration'of 1 n|^, 
when elected by the gods to be their king. ^ It 
consi of similar, but more solemn, *ritesj. in- 
cluding, among other peculiarities, a hincil^ 
construction of his throne with texts^of the S 
Asides a repetition of tlie .ceremony! of tpuMcra- 
tion in various regions, to ensure universal domi- 
nion. This last parri of the description merits, to 
be quoted, on account of the geographical hin^ 
which it contains. 


* After Piis inaugurafion by PaAiA'pATr],. die 
divine I'asus consecrated him in the eastern regpop, 
with the same prayers in verse and in prose, and 
with the same holy words, [as Ubtbre-roentioned,} 
in thirty-one days, to ensure his just dopiination. 
TherCTore, [even iio\v,J the several khigs of tho 
PrAchyas, in the East, are consecrated, after 
practice of the gods, to equitable x\\\{t(Sdmr^ua)i 
and [people] call those coiiseciated princes, Sam- 
rAJ*’ 

* Next the divine Rudras consecrated him *i^ 
*" fW^southern region, with the same prayers ip 

verse and in prose, and with the same holy words, 
in thirty-one days, to ensure increase of happjncas. 
Therefore, the several kings of the Saiaats, fn thq 


* Itt tiie nenimtive case, SamrAd, or Samril: tvihj ^ 

slituting in tliis place a liq^uid letter, wrhicb is peculiar to tbe t^fdt, 
and MaUiera dialects of India; amt wiiich approaches^ in 
sound, to tbe'coBwnoa /. 
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HMtii, lew <<Migeentedt •flto* the pnetioe of dw 
co4i| to> tbe iticwase rojoyment ); sad 

Ui0c^3 nao^ those consecrated princes, JBih(ia, 

* Then the divine 'Jdityas consecrated him in 
die western region, with, &c., to ensure shle domi- 
nion. Therefore, the several kings of the Nichyas 
and ApiehifMt in the West, are consecrated, &c. 
to sole dominion ; and [people] denominate them 
Smu^\ 

* Afterwards all the gods (Vimi dha) conse- 
crated him in the northern region, with, &c., to 
ensure sroarate domination.' Therefore, the se- 
veral [deities, who govern the] countries of Uttara 
euru and Uttara madra^ beyond Hinuroat, in the 
North, are consecrated," &c.< to distinct rule-fFai- 
T^a)f and [people] term ‘them Virdj-\* 

* Next the divine SAd'hyas and Aptyas conse- 
crated him, in tliis middle, central, and piesent 
region, vpth, &c., foi local dominion. Tlicrcfore, 
the several, kings of Cum and Panch&la, as well 
as Vaa’a and Vatinata^ in the middle, central, and 
present region, aic consecrated, &c. to sovereignty 
( ; and [people] entitle them R6j&., 

* Lastly, the Mamts, and the gods named An- 
giraSf consecrated him, in the upper region, with, 
&c., to promote his attainment of the supreme: 
abode, and to ensure his mighty domination, su- 
perior rule, independent power, and long reign : 
and, theiefore, he became a supi erne deity [Parc- 
foiaht'hij and ruler over creatuies. 



* In the nominative case, SwartU, Swarid, ot SkimiU 
t In the nominative, Vtrdt, Vtrid, nr ' 
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* Ulus cDnsecteted tint great niRiiga«iti<i«^ 
Irdra auMued all oonquerabie {eartlu]^ ami mm 
idl w6rkU : he obtained, over all the aupre* 
macy, transcendent rank and pie^intiiorilDe. Coni- 
quering, ,in this world [below], equit&ble domina* 
tion, happiness, sole dominion, separate authority, 
attainment of the supreme abode, sovereignly, 
mightv power, and superior rule ; boroiping a sal^ 
exisw being and independent ruler, exempt firom 
[early] dissolution; and reaching all [his] wishes m 
that'celestial world ; he became immo^f : he be- 
came immortal • 

• 

Tlie thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a pectt<^. 
liarly solemn rite, performed in imitation of the 
fabulous inauguration of Indra. It is imagined 
that tins celebration becomes a cause of obtaining 
great power and universal monarchy; and the 
three last sections of the chapter recite instances 
of its successful practice. Though replete with 
enormous and absurd exaggerations, they are here 
translated at full length, as not unimportant; 
since many kings are mentioned, whose %ames are 
familiar in the heroick liistory of Lidia. 

VII. ‘ By this great inauguration similar to 
Ikiwa’s, Tura, son of Cavasha, consecrated 
Janamejata, son of Paricshit; and, therefore, 
.^jifkdANAME'JAYA, son of PahicShit, subduc titt 
earth completely, all around, and traverse it e\'eiy 
way, and perform a sacrifice with a horse as an 
offering. . 


* In the didactiek portion of the Vfdtt, the leal form/ in cvtil^ 
chapto; is repeated to ludicate its coddosio^. This. repetition^ 
wasniit prSterved b a former quotation, fitun the neeenitv Of 
Tarybg coosidemi^ the order of tho wordk 
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, * CauxTOlbgig that «olenm sacrifice tiiis 
is tmiverSaJIy chanted. ** In Atandioatt Janamit- 
JATA bound {as an ofieringj to the gods, a horse 
Ibd with ^ain, marked with a white star on his 
Ibrdieai^ and bearing a green wreath round his 
neck." , 

* By this, &c. Chvavana, son of BhrVgu, con- 
secrate^ Sa'rtaVa sprang from the race of Menu : ^ 
and, therefore, did be subdue, &c. He became 
likewise a Imvseholder in the service of the gods. 

** • t 

*By this, &c. So'mas'ushm.^k, grandson of Va'- 
JARATNA, consecrated 'Sata'^oYca, son of Satra- 
jriT : and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. 

'By this, Bcc^ Parvat.a and Nareda' conse- 
crated A'mbj^sht’hta : and,' therefore, See. 

* By this, &c. |*arvata and Na'reda conse- 
crated Yud’ha'ns'raushti, grandson of Ugra- 

se'na; and, therefore, &c. 

<& 

r 

‘By this, &c. CasVapa consecrated Vis'wa- 
CARMAN, son of BiiuvANA ; and, therefore, did 
he subdue, &c. 

* The earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him ; 

** No mortal haif a right to give me away;.j2Ck. 
thou, O VisV AC ARMAN, son of Bhuvana, dost 
wish to do so. I will sink in the midst of the 
waters ; and vain has been thy promise to Ca'st- 

APA*” 


* So gmt was the efficacy of cooiecntion, observes the comr 
mentator in this place, that the submenion . of t^ earth was 

thereby prevented, ootwitbstaadus tfab declaiation. 


1 
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By this, fte. Vasisbt'ra msecrated So0a\ 
sonof^PiJAVAvi.; and) tlwreifor^ fto. 

» • ' ■ * 

By this, &C, Samvarta, son of AngIras, cim- 
secrated, S^RUTTA) son of Avicsnif ; and, there* 
fore. See. 

On that siibjeQt this verse is every where chanted, 

** The djvine Maruti dwelt in the house of Ma< 
rutta, as his guards ; and all the gods were cOai«> 
panions of the son of Avicsrit, whose every 
W fulfilled*" . • • . 

• • 

§ VIII. ‘ By this great inauguration similar to 
Indra’s, Udamava, son of Atrt, consecrated 
Anga; and, therefore, did Anga subdue the 
earth completely all aropn*d, and traverse it every 
way, and perform a Sacrifice with sr horse as an 
offering. 

* He, perfect in his person, tfius addressed fthc 
priest) who was busy on some sacrifice]^ “ Invite 
me to this solemn rite, and I will gvr^ thee [to 
complete it], holy man I ten thousand dephants 
and ten thousand female slaves." 

% 

‘ On that subject these verses are every where 
chanted, “ Of the cows, for. which .the sons of 
I^utame'd’ha assisted UimimatX in the solemn 
rite, this son of Atri gave them, [every day], at 
noon, two thousand each, out of a thousantf mib 
lions, . • 

** The son of Viro'chana [Anga] unbound 
gave, while his priest, performed the solemn sacri^ 
See, eighty thousand white horses fit for , '• 

^ ; 

* All tli», olnerves the comtaeutalor, was owing to Im solema 
iasDguration. 


^ ■* Hie jMn of Atri bestowed in gifits tm jthou- 
sand women adorned wifh necklaces, all daughtei^ 
of opulent persons, and brought from variotu coun- 
tries, 

* While distributing ten thousand elephants in 
Avackatruca^ the holy son of Atri grew tired and 
dispatched messengers to finish the distribution, 

A hundred [I give] to you;” “A hundred to 

S I stiil t^e ^ly man grew tired ,* and was at 
t forced to*draw breath, while bestowing them 
by thousands *.’ 

^ IX. * By this great inauguration, similar to 
Indra’s, Di'ro’uatamas, son of Mamata', con- 
secrated Buarata, the son of DuhsuantaI; 
and, therefore, did Bharata, son of Duhsuanta, 
subdue the earth completely all around, and tra- 
verse it every way, and peifonn repeated sacrifices 
with luu'ses as offerings. 

• 

‘ On that subject too, these verses are every 
where chanted. ** Bharata distributed in Mask’- 
l^6ra%, a hundred and seven thousand millions of 
black elephants with white tusks, and decked 
with gold. 


* It was through the solenn umuguration of Anga, that his 
priest was aUe to give such great dUA This nmaik is by the 
Commentator. , 

t Sit the name should be written, as appears from tliis passage 
of the Vida ; and not, as io cepies of soma of the Pvrdn'as, 
^DVSRMANTA, orPvSHTANTA. 

; } llw several manuscripts differ on thia name of a country-; 

and, having no other infbnnatidn reqpeeling it, 1 am not coaiident 
that I have selected the best reading. Tlib obscrvatioii is afqpK- 
cable also to sobk other nneommon otunes. 



OS lAOBs^ luirvo*.' 'Ull^' 

A w6sftA fife BsAS&rJi; ipoi^ 

efDoiieBASTA, in iSfcftl^rOOVlirt*' wWch 

sand B^&kmenoi shared a thousand^ mUtiiHia of ‘ 

cows apiece. * 

** Bha’bata, son of Duhsh akta, bound selnm^* 
(right horses [for solemn rites] near the YamnMi 
and fifty-firft *4 Vr'ttrag'hna, on the G-wigd, 

** Having thus bound a hundred and tbu^-thsee 
horses fit for sacred rites, the son of.DuHSHAvgA 
became pre-eminently wisc^ and surpas&d die pnlr 
dence or [every rival] king. 


“ This great achievement of Bharata, neither 
former nor later persons [have equalled]; the five* 
classcs*of men have*n^t*attained his feats, any 
more than a mortal [Can reach] heaven with his 
hands*” 

‘The holy saint, VbihaducVha, taught this 
greaC inauguration to Durmuc’ha, kin^ of F6a- 
ch&la; and, therefore, Durmuc’ha, tbe^Pdncftdlii^ 
being a king, subdued by means of that know- 
ledge the whole earth arouhd, and travers^ it 
every way f. 

• 

‘The sou of Sattahavva, sprung from the 
r^ of Vasisht’ha, communicated this great in- 
auguration to Attaba'ti, son of Javantava; 
and, therefore^ Attaka'ti, son of Jaxantava, 

• 

\ ■ ■ ' 


* All thii^ Hijfa the oommcDtator, dioirs the cflkacy of ioangi^' 
latian. f 

t It is here remarked, in tlie-commenlai^, that e 
lieing incoiapeteDt to receive consecration, is bowever'cabablS «i 
knowing ibiVMni: the efficacy of which knowledge is MMiro iB 
ttiis place. 
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,beiiig’ Stt kiBg, [nevertheless] subdued by m^s 
of that knowledge the whole earth around, and 
traversed it Bveiy way. 

* Sa'tvahavta, of the race of Vasisht’ha, ad- 
dressed him, saying, “ 'fhou hast conquered the 
whole earth around ; [now] aggrandize me.” At- 
taba'ti, son of Janahjtapa, replied; “When 
I conquer Uttaracuru, then thou shalt be king of 
the earth, holy man! and I will be merely thy 

g meial.” Sa'tvahavya rejoined; “That is the 
nd of tlie gods ; no mortal can subdue it : thOu 
hast been ungrateful toward^ me ; and, therefore, 
I resume from thee this f.jower].” Hence the 
king Sushmin'a, son of S'lvi, destroyer of foes, 
slew Atyara'ti, who was [thus] divested of vigour 
and deprived of strength, * 

« * 

* Therefore let not a soldier be ungrateful to- 
wards the priest, who is acquainted [with the form], 
and prartises [the** celebration, of this ceremony] ; 
lest he lose his kingdom, and forfeit his life ; lest 
he forfelrbis life.’ 

To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to 
observe, that, before the commencement of the 
ceremony of inauguration, the priest swears the 
soldier by a most solemn oath, not to injure him. 
A similar oath,' as is observed in this placa by 
the commentator, had been administered prevU 
ously to the communication of that knowledge, 
to which Attaua'ti owed his success. 'JThe priest 
considered his answer as illusory and insulting, 
^because Uttaru Curu, being north of Miru, is the 
.land of the gods, and cannot be conquered by 
men : as this ungrateful answer was a breach of 
his oath, the priest withdrew his power from him; 
and, in consequence, he was slain by the foe. 
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'Hic fortieth and last chapter of the 
Br&hman'Oy relates to the benefit of entertaiainff a 
Pur6hita^ or appointed priest ; the selection of a 
proper person for that station ; and the «aode of 
nis appointment by the king; together ' iFith the 
functions to be discharged by him. The last sec- 
tion describes rites to be performed, under the di- 
rection of such a priest, for the destruction of thP 
king's enemies. As it appears curious, the whole 
description is here translated ; abridging, bo^erer, 
as in other instances, the frequen^ re{%thioi|B 
with which it abounds. . • * « 

‘ Next then [is described] destruction around 
air C Brahme J*. Foes, enemies, and rivals, perish 
around him, who is conversant with these rites. 
That, which [moves] ain riie atmosphere, i$ air 
(Bralnne), around whioh^rish five deities, light- 
ning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 

* Lightning having flashed, dfbappears behind 
rainf:^ it vanishes, and none know [whither it 
is gone]. When a man dies, he vanij^lies; and 
none know [whither his soul is gone]. There- 
fore, whenever lightning perishes, pronounce this 
[prayer] ; “ May my' enemy perish : may he dis- 
appeal;, and none know [ where he is].* Soon, in- 

d^d, none will know [whither ^e is gone]. 

• * 

* ^in having fallen, [evaporates and] disappear! 

within the moon, &c‘. .When rain ceases, pro- 
nounce this [prayer], &c. . , 

'The moon, at the conjunction, disappears 

— " . , „ 

** 9e dv$ observance n denomittated, vis. BnkmnfA •iri* 
nmh. \ 

t Behind a cloud. 

VoL. VIII. 
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, Witbiti the sun, &c. When the moon is duk, pro- 
nounce, •ftc. 

C 

* The' sun, when setting, disappears in fire, 
ftc*. When the sun sets, pronounce, &c. 

* lire, ascending, disappears in air, &c. When 
'fire is extinguished, pronounce, &c. 

* These same deities are again produced from 
this very origin. Fire is bom of air; for, urged 
with force -by the brenth, it increases. Viewing 
it, pronounce [this prayer], “ May fire be revived ; 
hut not my foe be reproduced : may he depart 
averted.” Therefore, docs the enemy go far away. 

* The sun is born nf fire f. Viewing it, say, 
“ May the sun rise; but not my foe be repro* 
duced, &c.” 

‘ The moon & born of the sun J. Viewing it, 
^y, “ May the moon be renewed, &c.” 

a * 

‘ Rain is produced from the moon §. Viewing 
it, say, May rain be produced, &c.” 


* The Taittbriya YjgurvUa contains a passage, which may 
serve to explaib this notion ; * The sun, at eve, pefietrates fire ; 
and, /therefore, fire is seen afar at night : for both \re lu-** 
minous/ 

t At night, as tlie commentator now observes, the sun dis- 
appoirs in fire: but re-appears thence next day. Accordingly, 
fire is destitute of splendour by day, and the sun shines brighter. 

I The moon, as » remarked in the commentary, disiqppears 
witliin the sun at the conjunction ; but is reproduced from the 
siih, bn day of the bright fortnight. ^ ^ 

j Here Urn ^mmentator remarks, Rain epters the lunar arb» 
whidi consists of water ; and, at a subsequent tiqv:, ft is cqprsip 
^uced trom the moon. 
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' Lightning comes of rain. Viewing il^ tsff • 
“ May lightning appear, fee.” ^ 

« 

* Such is destruction around air. MA*iTRE'rA, 

son of C.usha'ru, communicated these rites to 
SuTWAN, son of Ciris'a, descended ^)om Bha'r- 
GA. Five kings perished around him; andSuT* 
WAN attained fatness. • 

• 

• The observance [enjoined] to him [wha under- 

takes these rites, is, as follows] : let hijn not srt 
down earlier than the foe; but stan*d, \^hile he 
thinks him standing. • Let him not lie down earlier 
than the foe ; but sit, while he thinks him sitting. 
Let him not sleep earlier than the foe ; but wake, 
while he^ thinks him waking. Though his enemy 
had a head of stone, *soen does he slay him : he 
does slay him.’ * • 

Before I quit this portion of t];ie Vida, I think 
it right to add, that the close of the seventh book 
contains the mention of several monarchy, to whom 
the observance, there described, was taught by 
divers sages. For a reason before-mentioned, I 
shell subjoin the names. They are Vis'wanTara, 
son of SusHADMAN ; Sahade'va, son of Sarja, 
and Ins son S6uaca; Babhru, son of De'va"- 
VRKd’hA, BhIMA of VlDARBHA, ^NaONAJIT of 
Ganr’ha'ra, Sanas'ruta of Arindama, RItu- 
vjDofjANACA; besides Janame'jata and So- 
da's, who have been also noticed in another 
place. 

The Aitariya A'rawyaca is another portion of .< 
the RigvSda. It comprises eighteen cnapters or.^ 
lectures.unequally distributed in five books (.A'rjih 
riyaca). "She second, which is the longest, for it 
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cpHtaios ^vea lecture$, constitutes witili the 
Stl Upanwiad of this V^kda, entitled the Bah&r'tch 
Br&hmaiva' Upanishad ; or, more comi^only, the 
Aitar6y&, as having been recited by a sage named 
Aitaub'ya’*. Tlie four last lectures of that se- 
cond A'rariyaca, are particularly consonant to the 
theological doctrines of the Vkd&nta; and are ac- 
cortlingly selected by theologians of the Viddnti 
schooj, as the proper AitaHya Upanishad f. The 


**1tH (o.nfllrmcd by Anandati'bt’ha in his notes: and 
he, and the ro6nneiit:itor, whom he annotates, state tlie ordinal 
speaker of this Upanish/td to be Mahida'sa, an incarnation of 
'Na'RaVan'a, proceediiijv from Vis'A'LA, son of Abja. He 
adds, that, on tlie sudden ap{)ean.iice of this deity at a solemn 
pelebration, the whole assembly of ^ods and priests fainted : but, 
at the intercession of 1>R All M a', they were revived ; and, aftgr 
maliing their obeisance, theyVere instructed in holy srieiice : Uiis 
Avatdra ivas trailed IVfAtiiDA'^A, because tliose venerable per- 
sonages CMahin) <le<:lared ihenisehos Ills slaves (dha). 

In the concluding title of one transcript of this A ran'ya, I find 
it ascribed to A's'wala'vana: probably, by an error of the 
transcriber. On tlie^otlier liand, Saunaca appears to be author 
of some teNls of th^ Aranya ; for a pasi»age, from the second 
lecture fifth (Ar. 5, lecl. 2, § li), is cited as SaIjnaca's, 
by the conit.ientator on the prayers of tlic Rigweda (lect. 1, 
\ 15). 

f 1 have two copies of Sancara’s coinnientarv, and on^ of 
tiUQOtations on his gloss bvNARA'YAN'E NDRA; likewise a copy 
of Sa'YAN'a's coniiiieiilary on the same theological tract, and 
also on the Xhird A ran'yaca : be'>idcs amiotalions by AS and A- 
TI'RT'ha oil a differeut gloss, for the entire Upanhhad. The 
concluding prayer,' or seventh lecture of the second A t^w'yaca, 
was omitted by Sancara, assufticiently perspicuous: but is ex- 
pounded b\ Sa'yan'a, whose exposition is the same, which is 
added by Sancara’s coinmcntutor : and which transcribers some- 
timeti subjoin to Sancara’s cIoss. 

As un instance of singular and necrlloss froTids, I must mention, 
that the work of Anandati rt’ka wh'^ soul ti> me, under a 
different titlg, as a rommentat*y on the Tr.tliirhja 9 onhlt& of tlie 
Tlie running tito, at the end of each cliapter, had 
altoytd accordingly. On examination, I found, it to be R 
Jmtfeutf but valuable work; as above dcsciibed/^ 
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fbItoiFing is translated iiom tills po{tiofi . 

of the second A'rariyaca. 


The Aitari-'va A'ran'va. i5. 2. 

\ IV. * Originall}’ this [universe] was hidoed 
SOUL only ; nothing else \vhati>oever existed, aqtive 
[or inactive]. lit thought, 1 will create ^'orlds^” 
thus HE created these [vatious] worlds; water, 
light, mortal [beings] and the wateis. That “water,” 
is the [region] above the heaven, which heaven 
upholds; the atmosphere comprises light; the 
earth is mortal ; and die regions below arc tli# 
waters^.” • * , 

‘ He thought, “ these are indeed worlds ; I will 
create guardians of woilds.” TlfUs he drew from 
the winters, and framed, an embodied ,being f. 
He viewed him; and of that being, so^contem- 
plated, the mouth openetl ns an egg* from the 
n\outh, speech issued ; fiom speech, lire piocecded. 
The nostrils spread; from the nostrils, breath 
passed; from breath, air was propagated. The 
eyes opened: from the eyes, a glan;.'e sprung; 
from, tnat glance, the sun w*as pioduced. The 
ears dilated: from the ears came hearkening; and 
from that, the regions of space. The skin ex- 
panded : from the skin, hair rose ; from that, ^revr 


* Ambluu water ; and Apu tfie water*. The cniiimentators , 
a*n|;ii rsasons for these anonymous tevhis being einpiojretf, se-»^ 
verally, to (fenote the icgrons above foe dty, and tbeiie 'below the 
earth. \ 
t Punuha: a biiiBan form. 

Ji*e3 


f 
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lierbft and trees. The breast opened; from the 
breast, mind issued : and, from mind, the moon. 
The navel burst: from the navel, came. degluti- 
tion*; fiom that, death. The generative organ 
burst: thence flowed productive seed; whence 
waters drew their origin. 

* These deities, being thus framed, fell into this 
Vast ocean ; and to him they came with thirst and 
hunger: and him they thus addressed; “Grant 
us a.v[smaller] size, wherein abiding we may eat 
food.” Hi offered to them [the form of] a cow : 
they said, “ that is not sufficient for us.” He ex- 
hibited to them [the form of ^ a horse : they said, 

neither is that sufficient for us.” He showed 
them the human form : they exclaimed : “ well 
done ! ah ! wonderful !” Tlierefore man hlone is 
[pronounced- to be] “ well formed.” 

“ He bade them occupy their respective places. 
Fire becoming speech, entered the mouth. Air, 
becoming breath, proceeded to the nostrils.. The 
sun, becoming sight, penetrated the eyes. Space 
became hearing and occupied the ears. Herbs and 
trees became hair and filled the skin. The moon, 
becoming mind, entered the breast. Death, be- 
coming deglutition, penetrated the navel and 
water became productive seed and occupied the 
generative organ. • 

* Hunger and thirst addressed him, saying “ As- 
sign us [our places].” He replied : “ You t distri- 
bute among these deities ; and I make you parti- 


t * From the analogy between the acUaf inbaling and 

of swallowing th<- latier is considered as a sort of breath or in- 
spimtion: benre the air, drawn in by deglutition, iad:eckoned one 
of five breaths, or airs inhaled into the body. 
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cipant with them.” Therefore is it, that to what- 
ever deity an oblation is oftered, hunger and thiret 
participate with him. « 

• 

* He reflected, “ These are worlds,, and regents 

of world’s: for them I will frame food.” He 
viewed the waters : from waters, so contemplated, 
form issued ; and food is form, which was so pro- 
duced. * 

* Being thus framed, it turned away, and sou^t 
to flee. The [primeval] m§n endeavoured to'sefze 
it by speech ; but could not attain it'by his voice : 
had he by voice taken it, [hunger] would be satis- 
fied by naming food. He attempted to catch it 
by his breath ; but could not inhale it by breath- 
ing: had he by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would 
be satisfied by smelling rood. He sought to snatch 
it by a glance ; but could not surprise it by a look : 
had he seized it by the sight, [hunger] would be 
satisfied by seeing food. He attempted to catch 
it by Jiearing : but could not hold it by listening : 
had he caught it by hearkening, [hungsr] would 
be satisfied by hearing food. He endeavoured to 
s^ize it by his skin^ W could not restrain it by 
his touch : had he seized it by contact, [hunger] 
would be satisfied by touching food. He wished 
to reach it by the mind ; but could n<^t attain it 
by t}}inking : had he caught it by* thought, [hun- 
^r] would be satisfied by meditating on food. 
He wanted to seize it by the generative organ, 
but could not so hold it: had he thus seized it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by emission. L&stly, 
he endeavoured to catch it by deglutition; and 
thus he did swallow it : that air, which is so drawn ^ 
in, seizes food ; and that very air is the bond of 
life. • \ 


£ e 4 
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. ‘ H* {tkc. w/^mrtal «w/] reflected *‘>How can 
•this fbody] exist without me ?” He considered by 
which extremity he should penetrate. He thought, 

If [without me] sj^cech discourse, breath inhale, 
(tnd sight view; it hearing hear, skin teel, and 
ynind meditate; if deglutition swallow, and the 
organ of mneration perform its functions; then 
who am I?”’ 

* Parting the suture [«i»w»], he penetrated by 
this route. That opening is called the suture ( vi- 
dfiti), and i| the road to beatitude (iwidana)*. 

* Of that soul, the places recreation ate three; 
and the modes of sleep, as many : t)xa (pointing ta 
the right eye) place of recreation ; this (point- 
ing to the throat) is [also] .a situation of enjoy- 
ment; ihm (pointing to the^heart) is [likewise] a 
region of delight. 

* Tims born [asF* the animating spirit], he discri- 
minated . the elements, [remarking] “ what else 
[but him^cau I here affirm [to exist];” and he con- 
templated this [thinking] person f, the vast ex- 
panse [exclaiming] it have I seen. Therefore 
IS he< named it-seeing (idaw-dra) : it-seeing 
is indeed his name: and him, being it-s£eiino, 
they call, by a remote appellation, Inura; for 


* Tl«e Hindus bchVe, that tlie soul, or conscious Ike, enters, 
the bu<|jf t6roii;>li the ssigittal suture; lodges in the brain; and 
niav ronteiiiplatc, tbroiigli the same opening, the divine perfec- 
tions. Mind, or Uie reasoning fiienlty, is reckoned to be an 
^fPigaii of tlie body, - situated in the hcat^ 
j t PurirtAa. 

' i Hrakme, or tlic great one. 
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the gods genersll}^ delight in the concealment [of ^ 
their name}. The godi delight in priva<^*^ * 

^ V. * This [living principle] is first,# in man, 
a ietus, or productive seed, which is • the essence 
drawn frdm all the members [of the bodj^]j thus 
the man nourishes himself within hifnself. But, 
when he emits it into woman, lie procreates that 
[fetusj ; and such is its first birth. 

* It becomes identified with the ;«ronikn % a^d 
being such, as is her owq body, it*dt)es not de- 
stroy her. She cherishes hisownsefft, thus re- 
ceived within her; and, as nurturing him, she 
ought to be cherished [by him]. The woman nou- 
rishes that fetus : but he previously cherished the 
child, alid further does srf after its birth. Since 
he supports the child ‘before and after birth, he 
cherishes himself: and that, for the perpetual snci- 
cession of persons ; for thus are tlicse persons per- 
petuated. Such is his second bifth. 

• • ^ 

‘ This [second] self becomes his reQrwentative 

for holy acts [of religion]: and that other [self), 
having fiilfilled its obligations, and completed ita 
period of life, deceases. Departing hence, he is 
boill.again [in some other shape] : and such is iiis 
third birth. 

‘ This was declared by the holy sage. “ With- 
in the womb, I have recognised uii the successive 
hirtTis of these deities. A iiumlred bodies^ like 


** Flere, as atfhs conctu^ii cf every diduota of Sn Vguniskad, 
or of arty eliapl'di' in the didacUdi'purliou of the Vidatf thi; iv.at 
phrase. uTt^ated; 

f For the hum is identified with the child procreated bv t.im. 
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iron chains, hold me down : ye^ like a falcon, I 
swiftly rise.” Thus spoke Va'siade'va, reposing 
in the womb’: and possessing this [intuitive] know- 
ledge, he rose, after bursting that corporeal con- 
finement; and, ascending to the blissful region of 
heaven*, he attained every wish and became 
immortal. He became immortal.* 

^ VI. ‘ What is this soul ? that Ave may wor- 
ship him. Which is the soul? Is it that by which 
[a, m^n Sees] ? by which he heara ? by which he 
smells odours? by which he utters speech? by 
which he discriminates a pleasant or unpleasant 
taste? Is it the heart [or understanding]? or the 
mind [or will]? Is it sensation? or power? or dis- 
crimination? or comprehension? or perception? or 
retention ? or attention P or-application ? or haste 
[or pain]? or memory? or 'assent? or determina- 
tion? or animal action t? or wish? or desire? 

‘ All those arc bnly various names of apprehen- 
sion. But this [soul, consisting in the faculty of 
apprehensi(m,] is Brahma'; heisiNDRA; he is 
(Fraja'pa’ti) the lord of creatures: these gods 
are he ; and so are the five primary elements, earth, 
air, the etherial fluid, water and light these, 
and the same joined with minute objects and other 
seeds [of existence], and [again] other [beings] pro- 


\ 


* SwARGA : or place of celestial bliss, 
t Am: the unconscious volition, which occasions an aat ne- 
cessary to the support of life, as breathing, &c. 

t Brahma' (in the masculine gender) here denotes, according 
to commentators, the intelligent spirit, whose birth was in the 
mundane egg *, from which is named Hiran'tagarbha. 1n- 
SBA is the cl^f of the gods, m subordinate deities ; meaning 
the elements and planets. Praja'fati is the first, mibodied 
qpirit, called Vira'j, and described in the prccediiig part of ibis 
extract. The gods are fire, and the rest as there stat^ 
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duced from eg^,Vor borne in wombs, or origiop. ^ 
ating in hot moisture*, or springing from plants; ' 
whether ^horses, or kine, or men, of elephants, 
whatever lives, and walks or flies, or whatever is 
immovable fas herbs and trees] : all *that is the 
eye of in^lligcnce. On intelleet [every thing] is 
founded : the world is the eye of intellect ; wd 
intellect is its foundation. Intelligence isf Brahme) 
the great one. * 

# 

* By this [intuitively] intelligent soul, that^age 
ascended from the present, world to« the, blissful 
region of heaven ; and, obtaining all his wishes, 
became immortal, became immortal. 

§ VII. ‘ May my speech be founded on under- 
standing : and my mind be attentive to my utter-, 
ance. fie thou manifest^ to me, O self manifested 
[intellect] ! For my sake [O speech and mind !] ap- 
proach this f^ec/a. May what 1 have heard, oe 
unforgotten: day and night mdy I behold this, 
which 1 have studied. Let me think th§ reality : 
let me speak the truth. May it preserveane ; may 
it preserve the teacher : me may it preserve : the 
teacher may it preserve ; the teacher may it pre- 
serve; may it preserve the teacher f,’ 


On the Caushi'taci'. 

Another Upanishad of this Vida^ appertaining 
to a particular S'&chd of it, is named from that. 


* Vennin and insects are supposed to be generated fiom bot 
OKMStatlV^ 

t Tbis, lav other, pnyers, is denominaled a moNfra; theu^ 
it be the conclusion of ao Ujpitnithad. 
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, and from the Brdhman'a, of whi^h it is an extract, 
■ Caushitaci Br&hman'a Upmishad. From an abridg* 
ment of it (?br I hat'C not seen the work, at large), 
it appeari; to contain two dialogues ; one, in which 
Indka instriicts Pratardana in theology; and 
another, in which Aja'tas'atru, king ofCa's'i, 
communicates divine knowledge to a priest named 
IIa'i-a'ci. , A similar conversation between these 
two persons is found likewise in the Frihad'dra- 
n'ya ot the Y(tjurcMa; as will be subsequently no- 
ticed. Respecting the other contents of the Brhh- 
man'a, from 'which these dialogues are taken, I 
have not yet obtained any , satisfactory informa- 
tion. 

The abridgment above-mentioned occurs in a 
metrical paraphrase of twelvb principal I'panhfiads, 
in twenty (iiapters, by VfnYA'RAN'YA, the pre- 
ceptor of Ma'pii A¥A demrya. He expressly states 
Caushitaci as the jjame of a S'Ach&.of the Jiigveda, 

Tlie original of the Caushitaci was among the 
portions (if* the VMa, which Sir Robert Cham- 
bers collected at Benares; according to a list, 
wh)<’h he sent to me, some time before his de- 
parture from iTulia. A fragment of an Upaniskad, 
procured at the same place by Sir William Jones, 
and given by him to Mr. Blaqiiiere, is marked 
in his hand writing, “ The beginning of the-Cffw- 
shitaci." In it, the dialogists are Chitra, sur- 
named Ga'nga'yani, and Save'tace'tu, with his 
father Udda'laca, son of Arun'a, 

I shall resume the consideration of this portion 
of the Rigvida, wheneyer 1 have the good for- 
tune to obtain the complete text and cpjmmen- 
tiry, either of the Br&hman'a^ or of the Itpanished, 
which bears this title. 
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On the White Yajurve'da. 

% 

• 

The V4jamfiS^l, or white Vqjush, is; the shortest 
of the Villas; so far as respects the first and prin- 
cipal part, which comprehends tlie Mantras. 
liie Sanhitdy or collection of prayers amd invoca- * 
tions belonging to this VMa, is comprised in forty 
lectures ( Ad'hy&ya \ unequally suodivided into 
numerous short sections ( candied); each of which, 
in gencnil, constitutes a prayer or JSJantrfi. * IlT is 
also divided, like the It'igveda, into* A mevdeas, or 
chapters. The num&er of Anieodcas, as they arc 
stated at the close of the index to this Vida, ap- 
pears to be two hundred and eighty-six : the num- 
ber of sections, or ver.ses, niearly two thousand (or 
exactly 1987). But thiS includes mapy repetitions 
of the same text in divers places, 'fhe lectures 
are very unequal, containing from thirteen to a 
hundred and seventeen sections f candied *). 

Though called the Yqjuroida, it* consists of 
passages, some of which are denomfuated Rich^ 
while only the rest are strictly Vajush. I he first 
are, like the prayers of the Rigvida, in metre: 
the others are either in measured prose, containing 
from one to a hundred and, six syllables ; or such 
of them as exceed that lengtl), are considered to 
be prose reducible to uo measure. 

The Yajw'vida relates chiefly to oblations and 


• I have se^’cral copies of*MA'f>’HYANDiNA’s whine Yttjniik, ^ 
one ot'vvl!it;li isaccompauicil bvu cumiiieBtarjr,ei.itiUe(tF«<<MK^<{; 
Uif tiutlior of which, hfAHi o’b'ara, cwuultcd tli<* 
of VvA-rh atul MAd’uaya, a» he liiius«U’iuforiiu us in liis pref 
face. 
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sacrifices, as the name itself infiplies *. The first 
chapter, and the greatest part of the second, con> 
tain prayers*adapted for sacrifices at the^full and 
change of the moon: but the six last sections 
regarri oblations to the manes. The subject of 
the third chapter is the consecration of a perpetual 
fire, and the sacrifice of victims: the five next 
relate chiefly to a ceremony called AgmshtbrnOy 
which includes that of drinking the juice of the 
acid aSclepias. The two following relate to the 
V^apkyA and Rigasbyb; the last of which cere- 
monies involves the consecration of a king. Eight 
chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, 
regard the sanctifying of ^acrificial fire; and the 
ceremony, named Sautr&matfiy which was the sub- 
ject of the last section of the tenth chapter, oc- 
cupies three other chapters from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-first. The prayers to be used at an 
A^rcambd'hay or ceremony emblematic of the im- 
molation of a horse and other animals, by a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four 
chapters, from the twenty-second to the twenty- 
fifth. Tf>e two next are miscellaneous chapters ; 
the Sautt'bman'i and Aszvamid’/ta are completed in 
two others ; and the Purushamed’ha, or ceremony 
performed as the type of the allegorical immolation 
of Na'ra'yan'a, tills the thirtieth and thirty-first 
chapters. The three next belong to the Sarvami- 
d'ha, or prayers and oblations tor universal, suc- 
cess. A chapter follows on the Pitrimbd'ha, or 
obsequies in commemoration of a deceased ances- 
tor: and the last five chapters contain such pas- 
sages of this Vbda as are ascribed to Dao'htacu, 


* Yyush is derived from the verb to worship or adore. 
Aaotber etymology is sometimes assigned : but this is nmst c<m- 
ablent with the sabject; viz. taciifioet, sbd (h6m»} 

oblatioiu to fire. 
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son or descendant^ of* At’harvan : four of them 
consist of prayers applicable to various religtoils* 
rites, as sacraments, lustrarions, penance, &c.; and 
tlie last & restricted to theology. , 

• 

Excepting these five chapters, mdst of the pas* 
sages contained in the preceding part* of this col- 
lection of prayers, are attributed to divipe person- 
ages : many are ascribed to the first maiiifested be* 
ing, named Praja'pati, PARAM£'8iiT'’Hi, or Na- 
ra't ak'a Purusua : some are attributed*to Swa* 
yambhu' Brahme, or the self exis^at himself: 
the reputed authors of the ‘rest are 'Vrihaspati, 
Indra, Varun'a, and the As'wins: exceptafew 
scattered passages, which are ascribed to Vasish- 
I^’kA, VlSWA'MITRA, Va'mADE'vA, Mad'hUCB- 
handas, Me'd'ha'tu’ui,* and other human au- 
thors ; and some texts, for which no^RUhi is spe- 
cified in the index, and which are therefore assigned 
either to the sun (Vivaswat or A'ditya), as the 
deity supposed to have revealed <his / or to 
Ya'jnyawalcva, as the person wlio received th0 
revclaltion : in the same manner, as th^*unappro- 
priated passages of the RlgvMa are 'assigned to 
Praja'pati, or Brauua'. 

Several prayers and hymns of the Yajur-Vida 
have been already translated in former essays*; 
and may serve as a sufficient example of tlie style 
of its composition. I shall here Insert only two 
passages, both remarkable. The first is the begin- 
ning of the prayers of the Sarvamed'ha. It con- 
stitutes the thirty-second lecture, comprising two 
chapters (ameodca) and sixteen verses. 

* Fire is that [ori^nal cause]; the sun is that; 

^ Anatk BeseaichM, VoL V. tad VIL 
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•o ia dir ; 80 is the moon: su^ too is that put# 
Bbahicx, and those waters, and that lord of crea'* 
tures. Moments [and other measures of time] pro* 
ceeded fi;pm the efinlgent persoxf, wh^'none can 
apprehend [as an object of perception], above, 
around, or in <the midst. Of him, whose ^lory is 
so jsrreat, there is no image : he it is, who is cele> 
brated in ^various holy strains *. Even he is the 
^od, who pervades all regions ; he is the first born : 
It is he, who is in the womb ; he, who is bom ; 
and he, 'who will be produced : he severally, and 
universally, remains with [all] persons. 

* He, prior to whom, n >thing was born; and 
who became all beings ; himself the lord of crea- 
tines, with a [body composed of] sixteen members, 
being dei%hted by creation, produced the three 
Iwninaries [tjie sun, the ihoen, and fire]. 

* To what God should we offer oblations, but to 
him, who made the fluid sky and solid earth, who 
fixed the solar orb (mar), and celestial ^bode 
(w&ca), and who framed drops [of rain] in the at- 
mosphere ? ' To what god shoujd we offer obla- 
tions, but to him, whom heaven and earth men- 
tally contemplate, while they are strengthened 
and embellished by offerings, and illuminated by 
the sun risen above them. 

C 

m 

^ U 

* The wise man views that mysteriotts [beiii^] ; 
in whom the universe perpetually exists, resting 
on that sole support. In him, this [world] is 
absorbed ; from liim, it issues : in creatures, he is 
twined and wove, with various forms of existence. 
Let the wise man, who' is conversant with.. $be 


* Tb« text Kfen to partkalu paaeages.* 



OA iAcMED' snrDtrs.. til 

^cBipett bf lAvipJhNi*/ pbnjiii^ 0^^ 
iaitooilAl be^, ti» jUTStenoiiMy luting :«g4 
vatious'i^KKlt : '#bd ibiowB its thiw itttes'Otl' 

creation, oontinttaaoe an4 dtttruction], ifhkh ani 
involved in mysteiy, is fatbnr of the^UUier. ; 7^ 
[BmAtneX* ™ whom the ^s attain 
while they abide in the tiurd [or celestial] regnoiit 
is our venerable baren^ and the providea^ traicb 
governs all worlds. \ 

* Knowing the elements, discovering t^eVorldat. 
and recognising all regions and quuterS*[to bd 
him], and worsmpping [speech or revelation, whd 
is] the first-born, the voti^ pervades the animating 
spirit of solemn sacrifice by means of ^is bw^ 
1 ^. Recogniasing Iwaven^ earth, and sky t^ bo 
mm], kiiowing the woHds, discovering sbi^ and 
(mar) the solar orb [tb be the sam^ ne views 
that being : he becomes tiiat being; and is idmti- 
fied with Itim, on completing ti^ broad web of 
the solemn sacrifice. 

• ' • ^ 

" For opulence and wisdom, 1 soliciitlds won* 

. deiful loitl of the altar; the friend of Ikdka, most 
detirable {fire]: may this 'oblationi be ^fectulL 
fire! make me, tins day, wise by meanf .of that 
wisdom, which the gods and the Ibtherf^Vorship: 
be this oblation efficacious. kfiay 'VARv'KA grant 
me wisdom.j may fire and PRArA'f ati confer on 
me sapience; may Ikdk^s and air vouchsafe mo 

? fVwfet sMd.OMd'Awfe'k km jrtopnM 
<NM, who intsi&ilts holy writ la mAa pbeS rdriMrKh* 
■wwiriMib ToL p. ihe.«aM uns afufint.iJia was 
•ai riMwld hno beca w tonristMl, hatesd of ** beswaly asl* 
ririw, orodariUchoiklar;* whkbii act tiw a)SiBBi| mttil 
BlfettiL nrii&h kbo thswostaWMsdi aaswansB of tfaewsid. 

vot.vil(r. yt' 
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may^nMrtdenoegS^me iiftdentisd- 
Im: tikM ohwtKm hftf^Uy offisnid! Mtf (lie 

and tw, scddier both ahaie my p^osperi^; 
WHy th<( god* grant me supreme happine**: to 
who |[i% that {felicity]t be this oluatiaii ef* 
fMtually pies»ted.’ 

TIm ii0gt passage, udiich I shall cit^ is a prayer 
to fin;*. 

c '* Thou art (wmati$ra}the [first] year [of the 
^le]; thou art (parvoataara) the [second] year; 
wu art (hi&oatMra) the [third] year; thou art 
(i^pat-vatMra ) the [fourth]year ; thou art C vataara ) 
|bie[fifll^year: may mornings ^Mrtain to thee; 

days and nights^ and fiirtni^^ and montiis, 
anA waa ons, belOTg to may (amivtaaani) 
the year be<a portion of thiBe: to go, or to come, 
c^tiatthilg or ex^nding [thyself], ^u art 
^noged thought Togerok with thht dei^« re^ 
main thou firm like Angibas.* 

I ba^e' Quoted this almost immeanmg bms^, 
because it notices the divisions of time; Wnidh be^ 
long to the calendar of the F^dtu; and whk& are 
enplaiped in treatises on that suii^t annexed to 
thd earned vohiae, under the title ef J^fitiak. To 
thie 1 ehtdl i^n advert, in a subsequent pait of 
this essay. 1 ehtdl here only observe, Witlr ^ 
yiew of nocounting Ibr the seeming absnidfty of 
^-text now citecC Aat fiw^ as in «o]^«L^!scct, 
u Identilea mih the year rad^ t& 
% reason of rpfu 
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coMeciatad ^ ind txine reitiSue. 

to rdkiouB ritei} at which one 4a used, and iirludi 
' the othe( govmit. * 

• , . ■ . 

The fortieth and last chapter of this Fida is an 
Upanuhad, as before intimated : whic^ ia iiaueU|r 
called rda-vdsyantt from the two inlitial words; 
and aometimes Jsd fnun iue 6rst word ; 

hut the proper title is * Upanuhad of . the F^am* 
nfya aai^td' 'fhe author, as bcfore-mentiooi^ 
ia Dad’utach, son or descendant of i^T’iLiavANf. 
A. translation of it has beeq published in the post^ 
humous works Six Wialiah Jones. 

The second part of this Vida, appertaining tb 
the Mdd'kjfandim S'dc'hA, is entitled the S'aAOf* 
pafha FPridimania >* and is much more copious than 
the collection of prayers. It conust# of fourtef^ 
hooka fcdn'daj un^uuly distributed in twopaxts 
(bhdga): the first of which contains ten hooka; 
and the second, only four. Th^ number of leb* 
tuxes. contained in each bool^ varies; 
and so does that of the Brdhnuuiaa, or separate pve> 
oepts, in -each lecture. Another mode of division, 
by chapters ( Pr^^'aea^ also prevails through^ 
the volitroe: and the distmction of Br&hmatiaa, 
which Ere again subdivided into short sections 
(caV^cd), is subordinate to both modes of divi- 


* BMUHlfAmVUAaVs ^ow on Hib dmpttf, inUtyiMb 
di/a, (iNriBniSHiiMnleeoniDaitai^ofS'AlicaaA, nndiiMiftlfj 
BA'naeaisHii' 'a'naN»a, wUeh oonlafas % dear .and ^■■•**^* 

; .n^tJ WW' ^ ^ 


ftoanf tWsCInaMML He pw ftw ei to entonad a is 
atfddik by%(Nh fin CMaa aud adiosle. Sr 

Wittstaa Jwna, inlii4eisien,of i^ wad yANCABali Akdii 
UssffanykawacdsnofdlulgmA aUdilnladcaraninallH 
diai^mtk/MA fis haaiUrriliiw 
plaoe. 
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'ON VOS VX'OAt, 

, Hie foiiiteai books^ which' c^tilute>Uiia |»art 
FidOt comprise a hundred lectures cot- 
resfMmdinff to sixty-eicht chapters. whote 

number of distinct artiaes, entitled is 

ibur^hundred and forty : tte sections ( can'diea) are 
iiso counted* snd are stated at 7684*. 

f 

; Hie same order is observed - in this collection of 
jMteoepts c&ncerning religious rites, which had been 
tbllowfed in the arrangement of the prayers belong* 
iqg to them. . The first and second books treat of 
eeiicmonieSon the full .and change of the moon; 
the consecration of the 'sacfifidm fire, &c. The 
third and fourth relate to the mode of preparing 
Ae juke of the add Asckpia$^ and other ceremo- 
mes connected vrith it, as the Jy6ti»hf6ma, &c. 
The fifth is confined to ^ V^e^a and 

< The four next teach the consecration of sa- 
mificial fire r and the tenth, entitled Agm raha^, 
shonrs the benefits of these ceremonies. The three 
first books of th£ second part are stated, by the 
commentator t* as relating to the Sauirdmai^i said 
AsfwtmiaikSf'fSaid tlie fourth, which is the last, 
belongs to* theology. In the original the thir- 
teenth-book is,speddly denominated 
and the fourteenth is entitled Vrihad Sai'mlyaca. 

r 

The AifwamM*haju\A Pwnuhamkd'ha^ celebrated 


' * My copies «f the text and of the oaoUBcalaiy are both tn* 
peiftet; but the defioencies of one oecar in plsM^. the 
ottierisconpiete: and 1 hare becnthnsenaiiMtehMi^ eur- 
aorily Ae whole of this portion of the Fihb. 

Anong fia^nents of this £rdhaMal'm4«MBpidping cnihfa bosih^ 
I hare one which aatacs, in theoubstanee aqd pn woi t , a48i lha 
■kondbook of the M6i^kym^ dUNvhdUhiiiV 

auNh in the readings of almost arery passsaa. It pt^MUy ba* 
hnmtoadiftientS'dc'bd. . 

f AtthebegiiiBingofiifsglomeiiUiederenthbo^ 


OR SACRED WRi’rrR<l4rtk'F‘ttIE HINDUS. 



in the n&Hncl' diricti^ this 1^4^ ue 
sscrifioes of horses lUid men. In the first fiH^’ 
* tioned epremohy, six hiindned end nihe anknftlse^ 
various prescribed kinds, domestic add •wild, in^ 
eluding birds^ fish, and reptiles, are made fast; 
the tame'ones, to twenty>one posts; apd the wild, 
in the intervals between the pillars : ahd, after. 
taun prayers have been recitra, the victims are let 
loose without injury. In the other,ahondr^ and 
eighty- five men ot various specified tribe^ cl^ 
racters, and professions, are bound to.elevin ph^: 
and, after the hymn, concerning the* allegorical' 
immolation of Na'v-'yan'a *, has 'been recited, 
these human victims are liberated unhurt: andob* 


latmns of butter are made on the sacrificial fire. 


This mode of performing the Aiwemid'ka and Pit- 
ruihamid'kaf as emblematic ceremonies, not as 
real sacrifices, is taught* in this Vida^ and the in- 
terpretation is fully confirmed by the rituals f, and 
1^ commentators on the Sanhiti and Brdhnuuiai 
<nie of whom assigns as the reason, * becmise the 
flesh' pf victims, which have been actn^ly sacri- 
ficed afaP^t^ must be eaten by the persons 
who ofier the sacrifice : butra man ca'nnot be 


lowed; much less required, to eat human fleshy.' 
It mi^ be hence infinred, or conjectured at leasts 


* AAnik RMOudia, VoL VII, p. 251. * The ven^ tof the- 
hjnmi, w there giveo, should be amended by subsdtutmg^ at the 
ISIh vMiet * bwill^ ior ' hamohding.’ A siwilatily of fetus 
led to that enor, umeh the context did not comet : fbrAaJdiL 
wneiii^dMyttanilaled, 'Howeser, to follow the co u iii|Bt i dee 
stric%, <feS die teem, tddeh them oeeuta, and fridch ffdpeffy 
sMfies *hHSolided/ ssay be baaslaied, ‘eoasaeiated.' 

't IwaitoihityadfertWaiqftndawtealofthe lVd ii ^ u W -* 
AafgiTA^iMVAnirirA* * , 

t Oujfl^fhsm memoiyt I rbo the paspge lesunl j^eitt afs; , 
blit I sauiobwir leebver R. 

Ff3 
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tlMt ^maa«»ciifice8 w<ie.iiot antj^Bued by llie fbib 
it^f : were either tbisA abro^pit^ Aud aa emi* 

blemaUi^ ceSrennony substituted in their {dace; or 
they must ^ve; b^n introduced in later times, on 
tbjB authority of certain Purhiat^ or Tborrsv, 'ia- 
b|icated b^jMrsons, who, in this as in <^her mat- 
ti^, est^u^ied many unjustifiable practices <m 
the foundation of emblems and allegories, which 
l^y thisut^rstpod. 

u 


. Thp horse, which is the subject of the religious 
ceremony e^ed Atwamid'ha, is also, avow^ly, 
an emblem of Vir^-^ of the primeval and univer- 
sal manifested being. In tht- last section of die 
Tmttiriya Ytguroida^^t various parts of the ho^* s 
body are described,, as divisions of time, and por- 
tions of the universe : * mormng is his head ; the 
sun, his eye u air, his breath; the moon, his ear; 
&c.* A similar passage in the 14 th book of the 
S'ati^e^ha brAhmatia describes the same allegorical 
horse for the meditation of such, as cannot per- 
form an Adwatnid’ha ; and the assemblage of living, 
animals, cpastitutiug^an imaginary victim, at 4 
real Jdwatdfyi*ha, equally represent the univmal 
being, according to thb doctrines of the Indiaif 
scripture. It u not, however, certain, whether 
this ceremony did not also give occasion to the in- 
stitution of another, apparently not authori 2 ed bv 
the FSddif in which a horse was actuaUy sacridceo. 


The VrVutd iarariyaca^ which oohstitutiei the 
ftMeenth book of ^ S' atapa^fut hi 

the conclusion of tlie FH^asmfyi, or white 
It consists of seven chapters or eight lectares: itaui 
the five kst lectures, inehebriepgemep^npndspr^- 
ing with the six last tectures in the/bt^y fijirm a 
theological treatise entitled the Prlkad 



Oft sACftltelw’ftxn^m o» thb bknous. 

or PSifaumM trdimfA's but tnoic cooh 

moiily deed u thdi^dHUa irm*ama\ Hie gfditx 
••at Dart of it it in dtalogue; and YA'WTAifAUitJL 
it tM prhidpal tjpeaker. At an i^borif^kutf k DM- 
pori^ bdongt to die C&ma S'Ac'hA: at Ijatt, it It 
so dted hy VmTA'ftAinrA, m hit {Mraphrose df 
Upai^kads before-mention^. Theip^doet bo% 
however, appear to be any material variation in il^ 
as received by the MAd^hyandma schoolf unjett in 
tins divisions of chi^iters and sections { anti ^ 
lists of successive teachers, fay whom it vln§ handed 
downf. • , * • 

• / 

To convey some notion of the jicope and style 
of this U/Muskadf 1 shall, here, ^eny indidate 
sonfo of tm most remaikable passage ; -and chfd^ 
those 7 hich have bpen paraphrased by VibTA- 
bav'ta. a few othe^ Juve heen already died; 
and the following appears likewise to deserve He* 
tice. 

Towards the beginning of the VrVutd AradyHot, 
a paStage, concerning the origin of fire*hallowed 
for fin A/fSPatiM'kOf opens t^ : * Nothihg ekisted 
in this world, before [tiiarprodnction of min^c 
fhis universe was oiciided by death eager to die* 
vmir; for death is the devourer. He foamed mind; 
being desirous of himsdf becoming Mdaed udtii 
a souL' 


* Bedfo* ttew eopiw of tte tsKt, aa(l two tniSKtjpto sf^'Ais* 
CAaA*b eoameataiy, I fove, aho Jn 4wfical^ sBolfiur my c». 

inwirotiij Iqr WiTTA'MAitir A'saAVA, mkh lies- 
tilled MietktMj sad a awtiksl iMuaphais of tfAKOMMk% 
ciMib 1^ Suas's'wsaVcHA'gys, M ««D SBBotstioiie in pme 
M An AVDA 6»I. . * 

t ftis is tiw UfmUkai, to vUch Sir Wiluah foMM ie> 
ton, kritii |ir^ee to tiie tiudatiqa af tittlnstitohssafMBiiv: 
n. viiL * 

Ff 4 
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* Here the oommentatim^plain death to be the 
, intdlectual bebg who sprud^ from the ^den 
munclme e^: and the passage before cited firona 
the Ri^viaa*, where the primeval exiatence of 
death IS' denied, may be easily reconciled with 
this, upon the Indkm ideas of the periodical de> 
atruction as^d renovarion of the world, and finally 
of all beings but the supreme one. 

f « 

Ihe, first selection by Vidta'bam^va, from this 
VpofMh^y is the fourth article (hrih$iuaiay) of the 
third lecture of the Vrihad Aran'yaca, It is de> 
acriptivc of Vzra'j, and begins thus ; 

* This [variety of forms] was, before [the pro- 
duction of body! soul, bearing a human shape. 
Nex^ looking around, .that, [primeval being] saw 
nothiim but himself; and-hp, first, said I am I.* 
Therefore, has name was ‘*1 and, thence, even 
now, when called,' [a man] first answers ** it is I,” 
and then declare^ any other name which apper'> 
tains fohim. 

* Since *b*e, being^nterior to all this [which 
seeks supremacy], didn^nsume by fire all sinful 
[obstacles to his own supremacy], therefore does 
the man, who knows this [truth], overcome him, 
who see^ to be before him. 

* He felt dread ; and, therefor^ man fears, when 
alone. But he reflected, “ Since nothi^ exists 
besides myself, why should I fearP** Thus his 
terror, departed from him ; for what should he 
dread, since fear must be of another? 

• 

-- - ■ , 


• Page 40*. 
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* He felt not delict; and, tiwrefore, qum de- ‘ 
li^tB not; when aloro He wished [the existent * 
af] another; and instantly he became such, as is 
dian and*woman in mutual embrace. He caused 
this, his own self, to fall in twain; «nd thus be* 
came ^husband and a wlfb. '^hereibre^ was this 
[body, lo separated], as it were an imperfect moiety 
of himself: for so Ya^ivtawalcva hasijronoanc- 
ed it. Tliis blank, therefore, is completed by wo- 
man. He approacltcd her ; and, thence, weseflist 
man beings produced, 

* She reflected, doubtingly; “ how can he, 
having produced meYrum himself, [incestuously] 
approach me? 1 will now assume a disguise.” Sm 
became a cow ; and the other became a* bull, and 
approached her; and* the -issue were kine. Sho 
was changed into a maitf and he int^ a atalUon; 
one was turned into a female ass, and the other 
into a male one : thus did he amin ^proach her; 
and the one-hoofed kind was me ompring. She 
became a female goat, and he a male one ; she was 
an ewb, and he a ram : thus jhe approaghed her; 
and goats and sheep were tpe progeny. In this 
manner, did he create eveiy existing pair whatiiO' 
efer, even to the ants [and minutest insect].* 

T|& sequel of this passage is also curious ; but 
is too long to be here inserted. • The notion of 
Yxba’j dividing bis owii substance into male and 
fem^ occurs in more tlian one Pur&da. So does 
that BQ incestuous marriage and intercourse of 
the flrit Mbnv with his daughter S'atahOpa': 
and the commentators on the Upamhad under- 
stand that legend to , be alluded to in this place, 
^ut the institutes, bribed to Menu, make Vx- 
pA'j todie the issue of such a separation of persons, 



4M OV VRDAp, 

and AffV 0 htmsdf to he &i».dr$pring*. There 
' ii, indeed, as the reader may observe from the 
passages cited in tlie present essay, much disagpy"' 
nent and conscqifcnt confusion, in the *gradation 
of persons interposed by Hmdu theolc^ betweoi 
iki supieipe beinjg^and the created worm. ^ 

The ai^thor of the paraphrase before^mendoned, 
has Aext selected three dialogues from the fourth 
lecthre or chapter of the Vf'lhadAran'yaca. In the 
first, which begins the chapter and occupies three 
uncles (Br^numas), SL conceited and loquacious 
pnest, named Ba'i^a'c/ ( from his mother Bala'caO, 
and Ga^rota (from his ancestor Garoa), visits 
Aja'tas'atru, king of Cds%- Bad ofihre to com- 
municate ' to him the knowledge of Gon. The 
king bestows on him a liberal recompense for the 
ofier; and priest unfblds his doctrine, saying 
he wmrships, or. recognises, as God, the beh^ 
who is manifest in the sun ; him, who is iq>parent 
in lightning, in' the etherial elements, in air, in 
fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions of space, 
in ^lade'jmd in the roul itself. The King who was, 
as it appeals, a well^tructed thedogian, refetea 
these several notionvauccessively ; and, finding 
the priest remain silent, asks ** is that aH you have 
to say Ga'rgta replies, that is all.’^ Then, 
says the king, “ that it not sufficient for the Imow- 
ledge of God.” Hearing, this, Ga'aoya propesM 
to become his pupil. The king replies, '* ItMmnl4 
reverse established order, were a prieet to alWltd 
a soldier m cxpeutatkm of leligiouft inarirttetio&: 
hut I will suggest the knowledge to yon.^ He 


* Sm Sir W. Jons's iMSlIsiioB of ItUffV. i, V. Sk 

jMtdas. ^ 
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takei liim ^ hj4(<f; snd^ ri^ug, cotriujots Imh 
to B plae^ where a man was steeping, in «aUs * 
Mn»i!iTpfT by various appellatimis suitabte to tlw . 
priem <lbctrine; but without succee^ng in 
awaking him : he then rouses the .sleeper by 
stirrinAhhn; and^ afterwanteks^ addre^ing »e 
priest, i&ks, ** While that man was libus asleep, 
where was his soul, which consists in intellect ? 
and whence came that soul when he war awtdcen- 
ed?” Ga'rota could not solve the question^idbid 
the king then proceeds to explain the nature of 
soul and mind, according to tne received potioiu 
of the Vid&nta. As it is not the puripose' of this 
essay to consider those* doctrines, 1 snail not bent 
insert the remainder of the dialogue. 

The next, occuppng a single article, is a con- 
versation between Y A'jntAWALCTA, >ipd his wife, 
Maitrk'ti'. He announces to her his intenriim. 
of retiring from die civil world; requests her con<i 
sent, and proposes to divide hiS* effects between 
her, apd his second wife, CA'TYA'rAXj'. . Sbe» . 
asks, ** Should 1 become iirnnprtal, if dps whoto 
earth, full of riches, weref miner” *“ No,”'!©* 
plies Ya'jntawalcya, ‘Niches serve -for the 
means of living ; but iromortali^ is not attained 
through wealth.” Maitbx'yi' declares she^has no 
nae» wen, ^ that, by which she may hot become 
immoftal; and solicits f^om her husu^d the cmn- 
manication of the knowledge, which he possesses^ 
OB the means, by which beatitude may be attain- 
ed^ Ya'jvtawaxot A, answers, ** Dear wert thou 
to dto; and a pleasing [sentiment] dost thou feake 
Iniedm oome, sit down; I will expound [that 
dbotritie]; do thoa endeaVourto comprehend it.” 
Aditootose follew%tnwhidi Ya'jvtawaicva dit* 
^oidates^h^ BotiOn| that abstr^tiim procures im- 
mortelity ; beoeeto t^fecticnu itre rdative to ^ 
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gotti, .wbich sbould'therefore ^x»«itenfplated and 
considmd in all objects, since ev4iy thine is 
* for all genetal and particular notions are lutim^t^ 
, resoWable' into dne, whence all prOce^ am in 
whi(^ all noerge ; and that is. identified w)tii the 
anpremcLfipul, tfa^gh the knowledge of Uj^ich be> 
atitiide may be attained. 

I khall Select, as a specimen of the reasoning in 
thit'dialogue, a passa^, which is material on a 
difierent account; as it contains an enumeration of 
ibeV($^; and of the various sorts of passages, 
which they comprise ; and tends to confirm some ob> 
servations hazarded at the beginning of this essay. 


* As siiioke, and various substances, separately 
issue irom fire lighted 'witln moist wood ; «o, from 
this 'great -^ing, were rbspired the RigvSda, the 
Yc^urvkda, ^t S&memkda^ and the At'haTvM and 
Anmras ; the Itih&sa and Pwrfym; the sciences 
ajxa Upaimhads;^ the verses and aphorisms; the 
expositions and illustrations: all these were brpathed 
for^ by him.’ * 

The commentators remark, that four sorts of 
prayers (Mantra), and eight kinds of precepts 
(Br&hmiuna) are here stated. The fourth desenp^ 
tion of prayers comprehends such, as were revealra' 
to, or . discovered by, At’jiarvah and Air4;iRAS: 
meaning the A'fharoana vida. The JtiAdra de^ 
simates such pMsages in the second part of the 
entitled Brdhmanfa, as narrate- a story : fisr 
instahee, that of the nymph Urvas'i' and the kina^ 
Porvravas. The Purma intends thdse, wht(£ 
relate to the creation add similar t^cs. ** 
ences” are-meant of religious worship. ** Vents’* 
are memorial lines. . Aphorbrns” are phdlrt sen-' 
tei^es in a concise style. Expositions” interpret- 



OK SACKlCD 1[^|Utf]r<lKldr 9»E HIKl!»Ufl. 
stt^'imlaMseS';' ’Kcu^ 

roeaaing of the players, ■ . t 

It\pay*not be superfluous t<f observe* in this 
place, the IWi&m and Purdnas, here meant, 
^ notyi^ mythological poems tbpiiing ibe. nine 
tide ; but certsdn passages of the iiu&nv scriptures; 
which are interspersed among others, thioughodt 
that part of the Vidas, called Br&hmawt, an^ip* 
stances of which occur in more than one quofd(!on 
in the present essay. . ' * • 

The dialogue between ^^'a'inta^alcta and 
Maitreti', above-mentioned, is repeated towards 
the close of the sixth lecture, with a §hoii;, and 
immaterial addition to its introduction. In this 
place, it*is succeeded by a discourse on the unity^ 
of the soul : said, towwds the concluiuon, to have 
bfsen addressed to the two A'swms, by Dad’htacii,« 
a descendant of At’kakvak. - , ■ • » , 

The^ fourth lecture ends with a list of' liba^ 
teachen, by whom that andytfae three preoed|ng 
lectures, were handed do^^ in sucdSssiont' to** 
P^UTiifA'sHTA. It be^ns with him, andoscends, 
through forty steps, to ATA'srA;:er, with two 
more .intervening ^rsons, to the A'jmins; and 
from them, to Dad’htach, At’harvan, and 
Midfru, or death ; and, .throi^ other gradations 
of spmts, to ViRAfi; and mially to Brahue. 
Tha same list occurs agun at the end of the siWth 
lecture: and similar lists are found in the cones-' 
pondhiff places of this Upamshad, as arranged for 
the MS^hpanddm '‘Sddha. The succession is there 
traii^ ujpwards, fr(mi.the feciter of it, whospeaks 
of ^mself in ^ forst person, and from his iimne- 
<diate teacher SAUBTAirA'rrA, to the same on- 

I • 


I^almeiaiioii, thtoaph n^ify tlie«uite«ttmber 
oS gradations. The Stfieiente is almost emtiidy 
oenfiqed to'the first ten or twelve names*, 

.■ r ■ I . ' '■ / 

The fifth, and sixth lectures of this Vuimkad 
have hosn paraphrased, like the fourth^jlrby the 
author beh>te*mention^<. They .consist or dia* 
logues, I'n which Ya'jntawaixta is the chief 
dii^rsef. 

AH AC A, a king paramount, or onperor of 
ftie racp of f^idiheu, was celebrating at great e»* 
pense,' a soUhin sacrifice^ at which the Snibmamu 
of Cwru and Pdnchdia wrere> assembled ; and the 
Icing, being deshons of ascertaining which of those 
piiestB was the most learned and eloquent theolo- 
man, mdered a thousand cows to be made last hi 
bis stables, /md their horas to be gilt with a pre^ 
‘Seribed quantity of gold. He then addressed the 
priesto, ** whoever, among you, O venmabtejBrdA^ 
mandsf is most skilled in theology, may take the 
eows.” ^The rest presumed not to touch the eat- 
bttt*drA>NTAWAiiCTA bade his pupil Sa'mas''- 
nsAVAS date them td^his home. He cfid so; and 
the- priests were indignant, that he shoidd ftus 
arrogate to himself superiority. AsVala, who 
was the king’s (^ciiuing priest, asked him,." art 


* t dsastfiod VtVsa loentilEiQed ia cither . lirt: nor cu %i. 

mnaafie PArfitarjfo, whidi occno more dian once, be qifiil^in 
hieft for it is -aot his pMroiqfmiek, hots name deduced -mm die 
dmunme pahwa y auch fHhdaori. It aaeiiM th em fi i w e a es ti eaab l e , 
whether aigr infocnce, iwpeojlii^ltie sfe efllie #9iba «aa be 
dWwa from these lbte>jn the nsnmer propf^ die .lde dir 
W; JOMBa, in his pnefhoe ter t^e tmisittiop'id'Mpirir Q^in^ 
The ananhwahms, wMdi I omerse 4u dwan deter ari Mw a 
■jmlM'OHMnptto deduce the age :af ihia HMstfroai 
imir Ustc, which wUl he apdaeafiidhpr wa 


OE tACESo Mininjs. 

tftnv O YiefnrTAEuteiQI ! tttokE .ikUted iSaib * , 

kigy 0iaE we aie?**! -He n^te(i 1 brnr to the' 
- letr^d; but {Wasdeinrottsof poMeMtng the 



^ittoductioB is follourcd h y a kmg ^diilopie. 
or rather by a successioa of diMogu^ in wb^ll 
six other rivd piiests {besides a learned femakv 
named Ga'roi', the danehtear of VachaCrv 
part as antagcmists of Yiajnt awalcta ; pro^t^S^ 

J juestioBs to him, which he answers aai^ rc^ 
uting their objectknts, silenpcs them subcessivdiy; 
Each (Halogue fills a {iagle article fBrAhiwma}! 
but the controversy is maiatuiied by OA'ROf in 
two separate discussions; and thecontesj; between 
YA'iNTAWALCTA and ViDAGD'HA, sumaned Sa'- 
CA£TA, in the ninth tir lAt article of the fi^ 
lecture, c<Nichides ia a arngular maniMf. 


Ya'jktawaicta propose to his advers^Jr an ' 
idntruse ({uestioa, and dwhures, '*if thou dost not 
explaiv this onto me, thy head shall d{op cftStf 
* Sa'caIiTa (proceeds the tmct|| could not expUl^ 
it; and his head did bill and robbers 
his bones, mistaking them for some other thing.' 


YAirNTAWAEcrA then asks the ms^ of his antn-' 
gcnists, whetho’ they have aav questaon jto pro- 
TOse,' or q|« desiroiu, that he snoim propose any. 

rettma afibnt^ and he addreaeta then ai 
follows: ‘ . 

^ Mail is indeed Hfce to a tsfity tree': hit iSairt 
asedm leavct; and fait ilda, the cutkle. Fteaa 
hikj^n. flows blnod,. lil& juke fimn basics ilt 
i^es fh>m his woun^. pbrson, aa juice from a 
^dmcken* tree. His flesh is the inner bail: ; afl4 
the mcmbten^ naanhe baoea^ la tbn adiito an^ 



, afiui^ gf wood*.' The Wnes witluti are the 
Wood iteetf:' and marrow anH futh are alike. If^ 
then a^fdled tree ^pring anew^from the root; " 
what root does mortal man^ grow again, //hen 
hewn down' by death? Do hot say, fiomi^lific 
seed; ^'t^t is f^oduced from the liviftg/person. 
Thus, a tree, mdeed, also springs from seed ; and 
likewise fprouts afresh [from the root] after [seem- 
hig^ydyinff ; but, if the tree be torn up % the 
toot, it doro not grow again. From what root, 
then^ dbes mortal man rise aftesh, when hewn 
dtown by death ? [Do you answer] He was bom 
[once for all]}* No; he is born [again]: and [1 
ask you] what is it, that produces him anew F* 

f 

■ ' f 

The priests, thus interrogated, observes the 

commentator, and beihg^ ithacquainted with the 

first cause, yielded the victory to Ya'jktawalcta. 

Accordingly, the 'text adds a brief indication of 

the Jlrst cause as intended by that question. 

‘'Brarme, who ^is intdlect with [the unvaried 

(.crcCptign of] felicity, is the best path [to hap- 

^ii^] f(R‘the genemus vptaiy, who knows him, 

anq remains fixed [inHttehtion}.* 

▼ 

c 

The sixth lecture comprises two dialogues be- 
tween Ya'jktawaixit A, and the kii^ Jaraca; 
hi which the saint pommunkates. relimous ihstruo- 
tion to the monarch, after inquiring ftoqr him the 
doctrines which had been previously taq^t to the 
king by divers priests. 

T^se are followed by a r^titnmibfi the dia- 
l<^^‘lktween Ya'i KTAwniiCTA and his.wifiB'.J^i- 
^ With scarcely variation <d a single 

T ' . ~ ~ r V I 

- " ' . . » . J . 

Oka's anwwriBgi>.ihg PefkWwisi md 4flpms p». 


motd, eta^ ftm 

The fisth le^re fepek«^4Ml 

&^tetclien, hy vhom,' saee^Meivtd^, ai^ 
a^snWhwistittkht. ‘ 


Commung the remainder of- the 
yaca, F shall only observe, that'iTir termImMMi 
by a list of teachers, in which the ttadil(oii *iira 
ia traced hack 'from the tom of PAtSttU^fgim 
tbrouffh forty steps, to YA'jNTAwaiCTA'lplw 
from him, thtough twdve more, to ^e iSui.. ^ 
copies belonging to the Mit^hyandk^o <n 

list is vari^ interpMing more ^padatictaa, mMI 
considerable differen(^ in the names, froin ^ 
reciter who speaks in the first person, andrim 
teacher, the sonofBHA'aAOWA'ji', up to VA'JKta* 
WALCTA^ beyond whom both lists agree. sj 

• t 

The copy, belon^pg to the Ohma Sie'M, «»(; 
joins a further list stated by the comm<mt||^ 
to be common to all the S&cn6» bf %be 
V^fMonfyi Yiyurvida, and to be inteivSe^'forjM 
tracing of that Fida up to itsyoriginal 
It begins from the son qf SaVjiVi', who wasllm 
descending from Yajnyawalcya, in the 'Tim 
above-mentioned; and it ascends by ten 
without any mention of that saint, lo,TvnA,, sw 
natpei! Cawasbe’ta, who had the f«veladm>'lh«Mi 
PnAJA^ATi; and he,>iro 9 i Brahms. ^ ^ 

Before I proceed to the other 
it necessary to remark, that the Jndufa saint twrt 
mentioned ^'ora, son of Catasha) hM4ihni 
named in a iortner qpmtation from the 


rEJ 


ofJ^^RicainT: Itiiii«t,,M the glasMt^tlM 
Vdnce ccndhidedthat M was otmteinpobu^^im 


the celebra&d kihg^ mho,kt stated 
VoL. VlII. Ght 


fWw 
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fmy to ^aire leifened »t the be^iut^ of ttie QUi 
besides the constfmt nooertiwQr re- 
speoth)^ Indian saints, who afipear and ro-appeju; 
in heroiCchtstory ai periods vf ost remote, tlMre is 
in this, as ifv piany other instances of the na^^ of 
p^ces,^ source of confusion and possibl^error, 
mm the recurrence of the same name, with the 
addition cyen of the same patronymic, for princes 
reomte frotn each other. Thus, according to Pu- 
rvhmj»^PABiesHiT, third son of Curv, had a son 
ntiinpd Jawame JAVA ; and he may be the person 
htee meant, «rather than one of the same name, 
arho was the great grandsor Arjuna. 


On tht Black Yajurve'da. 

TIIE or black Yqjush^ is more co- 

(I mean, in regard to inantras,j than the 
wh^e butl^s«so than HmR RigvMi. Its 

oi collection of prayers, is arranged in 
seven btmks ( asht'aca, or c&nia), containing from 
five to eight lectures, or chapters f ad k^ya^ prad- 
or prap&daca). Each chapter, or lecture, is 
spil^ivided into sections (amtodca), whicft axe 
equally distributed in the third and sixth books; 
but unequally in the rest. The whole number ex- 
ceeds six hundred and fifty. 

Another mode of division, by c&ridas, is stated 
in the index. In this arrangement, each book 
(chiitt} relates to a separate sub^a^; andvthe 
ohaptipf (pra»i»a}f comprehended in it, are e<;u- 
tneritnd and described. Besides this, in die San 
hitk itsdf, the texts contained in everv section 



ta» numbered} snd iE» an ^ Hdlablct 
text 

'*%e fint section \amtv^)f no this (jfdlectkni 
of ^yers, correspoads with the first section 
^csKV^^.in the white out^ldl thf 

rest di^; and so does the 'sna&gement 
the subjects. Many of the topics an indcttd 
alike in both Vidas; but di^rently piaoed; ahd , 
differently treated. Thus the ceremony 
JR^asdya occupies one cA/ida^ corresponwg widi 
the eighth pradna of the first hwdJAsMias)^ 
and is preceded by two dAidas^ relative* to dbci 
V^apiya, and to the mode of its celebration^ 
which occupy fourteen sections in the precadhl^ 
pradna. Consecilited fire is the subject of fbtUT 
odaldasy which fill the fourth and fifth books. 9a« 
crifice {adkwara) is noticed in the second aiMl 
third lectures of the first bool^ and ki sevi^ 
lectures of the sixth. The subject is continued in 
the seventh and last book; which treats lively 
on the Jyi/tishHma^ including the fbrmS of 
paring* a^ drinking the juice of acid. 4(lcle||Ssr 
The Adwamid'ha, Nrimiarha. and Pttr'tmii'iml^a9> 
severally treated of in theirsplaces; that is, in^he 
collection ofoprayers Iff and in the second part of 
this Vida. Other topics, introduced in different 
placed are numerous; but it would be tedious in 
specify them at laige. 

Among the Rtshis of the texts, 1 observe no ho^ 
man authois : nine entire cMdas, according to the 


* Jbmdated h ■ fenaer tmjn with the first vme b CHh of 
thejwce other F(da$. Aabtk RMearcbes, tsL T, p. Sfic. 

^ llie prayers of the AtwmasUrha occur in the issk 

f 'cMNMk bdWeuB the tCUi seetloa of the 4di ebaptW, SSd fi5 dii 
of die fifth sfimbr of the 7tb aud laAbsok. 

G 
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seoeaid jamutgement cindicatiid by the index, ap- 
'peaor to pe ascribed to PuajaUpati, or the lord of 
creatures; as many to So'MA,^r the moon; seven 
to 'Aovt^ or fire ; uid sixtecn^to all the ginls. ^fos- 
sibly some passages may be (allotted by the^m> 
mentators to their real autliors, though npt jointed 
out by ^ itnlex for the A'tHyi S'adha. * 

«» 


Severaf’prayers from this Vida have been trans- 
lali^d Jm former essays *. Other very remarkable 
passages have occurred on examining this collec- 
tion* of Mahtras^. The following, from the se- 
venth and last book is chosen as a specimen of 
the Taittiriya Yajurvida Like several before- 
died, it alludes to the Indian notions of the crea- 
tion; and, at the risk of sameness, 1 select pas- 
sages relative to that topic, on account of its im- 
portance in explaining creed of the ancient 
JSindu religlbn. i^The present extract was recom- 
mended for selection by its allusion to a mytholo- 
gical notion, which apparently gave origin to the 
stoiy of the Vardha-acat&ra; and from which an 
astronomical period, entitled Calna, has perhaps 
taken4. 


‘Waters [alone] there were; thisi^vorld origi- 
nally was water. In it the lord of creation moved, 
having become air : be saw this [earth] ; and up- 
held it, assuming ‘the form of a boar (vardha); 
and then moukieu that [darthj, hccoming Vis'wa- 
CAiiUAN, the artificer of the universe. It became 


'^"yMatUTR.tteaxdm, Vol. V, aod Vlf. 

• f I have several compete eagles of die text; but only a rart of 
file conmeiitary by Sa'yana. • V 

. t Book VII, Chanter 1, SedNon S. 

f ^ One of the Qupai, or renovalious of the universe is deno* 
aainated Fifrdjla. 
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celebrated consjiicacu^iVpiU/^ll^ 

and therefore i\ that name (PfithhijaMigfleA 
ro^je eartlu 

* 4^6 lord of creation meditated protoundly <cm 
the earth ; and created the gods, FShu^ Hu- 
dras, and 'Adttyas. Those gods addressed the lord 
of creation, saying; How can we •form 
tures?” He replied, "As I created you 
found contemplation (tapas); so do yoiw seek in 
devotion (tapas), the means of multiplying ’creo* 
tures.” He gave them c(fnsecrated*fire,* saying, 
“ With this sacrilictal fire, perform devotions.” 
With it they did perform austerities ; and, in one 
year, framed a single cow. He gave 4ier to the 
Fastts, to the Rudra^ and to the ^Adityas, [suc- 
cessively]: bidding th^nr ‘ guard her.J ThtFunSf 
the Rudras, and the 'Adituas, [jieverldlyj miarded 
her ; and she calved, for the Vdsus, three hundred 
and thirty -thiee [calves]; and fas many] filJir the 
Rudras; and [the same number] for the 'Adityasj^ 
thus Was she the thousandth. 

* They addressed the lord of creation, requesting 
him to diicct them in performing a solemn act of 
religion with a thousand [kine for a gratuity]. He 
caused the VasuS to sacrifice with the. Agwsh^oma; 
and they conquered this world; aqjd gave it [to the 
priesCis]: he caused thtf Rudras to sacrifice with 
the Uct'hya; and they obtained the middle legion, 
and gave it away [for a sacrificial fee]: he caused 
the 'Adityas to saciifice with the Atirdtraf and 
they acquired that [other] world, and gave it [to 

priests for a gratuity].' 

‘^Tbia extract may suffice. Its close, and the ra- 
mmnder of the section, bear allusion to certaisL re- 
ligious ceremonies, at which a thousand cows 
must be given to the officiating priests. 

GgS 
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• To^tbp second par^ of* this) belongs an 
divided, like the Sa^t&t into lectures 
(pra^m% and agaix subdivide^ ihtochajpters (of^ 
containing texts, or laections, whichc are 
numbered, and in which the syllables have/'been 
' ' counted.'" H^o^also a division by can'dat, accord- 
ing to. the different subjects, prevails. The six 
_ first lecitui^, and their corresponding cawths, re- 

* late /eligious observances. The two next con- 
stitute three Uparilshads; or, as they are usually 
cited,* two; one of which is commonly entitled 
the Tuitfiriyaca Upanishad; the other is called the 
N&r&paiia^ or, to distingui it from another be- 
longing exclusively to the AfharvcKida, the great 
( M&ha, or- Vr'than,) nardparia. They are all ad- 
mitted in collections of theological treatises appen- 

* dant on the At'haroaiia; hut the last-mentioned is 
th^ subdivided into two Upanishads. 

Fora fiirther specimen of this Yajurctda^ I shall 
only quote the opening of the third and last chap- 
tho Vdrun'i, or second Taittiripaca Opani- 
a&sd/ with’ the introductory chapter of the first f. 

BhrIIgu, the offspring of Vahun'a, approached 
his father, saying, Venerable [father]! make 
known to me Brahme." Varun'a propounded 
these: namely, food [or body], truth [or life], 
sighl^ hearing, mind [or thought], and speech: 


* Hie TeUUriyii, like other Vidtu, bes its Br&hman'a: and 
freqnent quotations from it occur in the commentary qp^the 
prayers, am in other phoes. Bu!t I have not yet seen a compi ^ 
copy of this portion of the Indiaa sacred books. 

t .1 use several copies of the entire Armiya, with Sakcaba’s 
commentary op the Tmttiriya Upanishad, and armotrtions on bis 
gloss |>y Anandajnya'na : besides separate copies of that, and 
of the mUh6n6r6pma: and a commentary on the Virvn'i Upatd- 
ahad, entitled Laghm dijM- 
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Sttd thus proceeded^ whence ^11 hein^ 

are produced; th;|t» by which they li|Ve whcd 
bcm; that, towards which they tend; and that, 
into which they pass ; do thoif seek, [fqr] that is 
BratimJ* * 


* He kncditated [in] devout contemplation ; and* ^ 
having thought profoundly, he iccog;ptsed fopd 
[or body] to be Brahne: tor all beings a)e^ndtt<L« 
producra fiom food; when boin, they 4i<en^y 
food; towards food they tend; they paw Into 
food. This he comprehended; [but yet, unsatis- 
fied] he again approached his taflier Vaactr'A, 
saying, “ Venerable *[fdther] ! ifiake known to me 
Brahne.'^ Varun'a leplied, “ Seek ^the know- 
ledge of Brahme by dc\ out meditation: Brahme 
is profound coutemphitipir.” 

t * ^ 

‘ Having deeply meditated, be discovered breath 
[or life] to be Brahme; for all these beings are 
indeed produced fiom biedth;*when born, they 
live by breath; towards bieath they tend ; 

E ass into breath. This he undeistood>: ^utjm^n 
e appioached his father Varun a, sSying, ^ VI- 
nerable [fatheij! make lAiown to me ^raiTme.” 
Varun'a leplied, “ Seek him by profound medi- 
tation ; Brahme is that.” 

' . 

* He meditated in d^p contemplation, and dis- 
covered intellect to be Brahme: for all these be- 
ings ate indeed produced fiom intellect; when 
bom, they lis^e by intellect ; towards intellect they 
tend ; and they pass into intellect Tliis he ua- 
derotood : [but] again he came to his father Va- 
i^Va, saying, *‘Vener&ble [father]! make known 
-A) me Brahme.** VarUn'a replied, “ Inquire by 
devout jrontemplation : profound meditation is 
Brahme.” 

6g4 
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. * He thought decj^ly; and, having thus miedi- 
'tated [^jjith] devout contemplation, he knew Anan- 
dh [or lelicityj to be Brakme! for all these beings 
are indepd produied from pleasure: when born, 
they live by joy; they tend towards happiness; 
they paM into felicity. 

* I 

* Such is the science which was attained by 
BhrIIov, l^aught by Varu.v'a, and founded on the 
"sd^reme etherial spirit. He who knows this, rests 
on the same support; is endowed with [abundant] 
foodl’ and becomes [a blazing fire], which con- 
sumes food : great he' is by progeny, by cattle, 
and by holy perfections; a d great by propitious 
celebrity.’ 

•I 

The above is the beginning of the last' chapter 
of the Virutp. Upamshad.* 1 omit the remainder 
of it. The ifrst Tflittiriyaca Upanishad opens with 
the following prayer. ‘ May Mitra [who pre- 
sides'*over tlic ddy], Varun'a [who governs the 
nis^t], Artaman [or the regent of the sup and 
mnKghtj; J^JDRA [who gives strength], Vrihas- 
ars’of [who Tules the speehh and understanding], 
and'VisHN'u, whose step is vast, grant us case. 
[IJ bow to Brahnie. Salutation unto thee, C) air ! 
liven thou art Brahme^ present [to our apprehen- 
sion]. Thee I tvill call, “ present Bralwie:" thee 
I will name, “ the 'right one thee I will* pro- 
nounce, “ the true one.” May that . [Bram/ie, 
the universal being entitled air], preserve me; may 
that preserve the teacher : propitious be it*. 


* I have inserted here, as in other places, between crotchets, 
such illustmtioDs .from the coronientary, as appear requisite 'to 
lender the text intelli»ible. 
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On Other Upanishads of th % Yajorvc'da. 

» 

Among* the Suchh of the YajurvifUlfont en- 
titled Aialtrdifan'i, fuinishes an L^pamsfiad, whidi 
bears the same denominafion. An abridjged para- 
phrase of it, in verse *, shows it to be a djglo gtff 
in which a sage, named S'a'caVana, communi- 
cates to the king Viuuadrat’ha; |heoldgical 
knowledge derived from 'another, *sage,* called 
Maitua. • • 

A different Sdc'/id of this Veda, entitled the 
Cat'ha, or Cat'haca, foiuislies an Upatmhad bear- 
ing thaf name ; and wlveh is one of those mo^t 
frequently cited by wiiteis on the*dt*«Wnrrt. It 
is an extract from a Brdhmanif; and also occurs 
in collections of Upauuhads appertaining the 
At'harvawa, 

S'wi'ta'sV^tska, who has gl\ cn J)*s nai\ ii 
one moie Sac fid of the Yajpntda, fiom which an 
Upamshad is extracted }*, is introiluced in if, a' 
teachhig theology'. This l^pani&had, comjirised ir 
six chapters or lectures (ad'hydpa), is tbuncT in 
collections of theological tracts ^appcitiining tc 
the At'harcaxLda ; but, Ntrictly, it appears to be- 
long exclusively to the yajash. 


* By Vidva'kan'ya. 1 bav^ not seen tlie ori^nal. 

*’ A Ib the nbndKiiKnt of it Vidg6.tmya, tins is the debcrij 
n m given of the S utt&awara Upiottahaa. 
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Off the Sa'mave'da. ' 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be at- 
tached, according to Lidian notions, to the Udma- 
veda;\f reliance may be placed on the inference 
Mggested by the etymology of its name, which 
indicd£es, according to the derivation* usually 
.assigned to.it, the cflicacy of this part of the 
Vidas ia rdnroving sin.. The prayers, belonging to 
it, are, as bcYoie^ observed composed in metre, 
and intended to be chant <1, and theii supposed 
eihcacy is .apparently ascribed to this mode of ut- 
tering them. 

» < 

^ 1 1 

Not havii^ yet obtained a complete copy of 
this Vida, or of ai.y commentary on it, I can only 
descisibe it, impej^fectly, from such fragments as I 
have been able to collect 

principal, if not the ^rst, part of the Sdnia- 
vtau is that entitled A 'rchica. It comprises prayers, 
among which I observed many, that constantly re- 
cur in rituals of Sdmavidii/a, or Ch'handdga priests, 
and some of which have been tianslated in former 
essays '| . 'Ibcy are. here arranged, as appears from 
two copies of the A'rchicrj[:, in six chapters 
pat'aca) subdivided into naif chapteis, and into 
sections ( da.dat\ ) ; ten in each chapter, and usually 


* Fiom the root onmrtible into s6 and $i, and signiiy- 
in^ * to destroy.' The derivatii^ is eTpounded as denoting sqpK 
thing * which destroys sin.’ <■ 

f Asiatie Researches, Vd. V. and YII. 

J One of them dated nearly two centuries ago, in l672 Samvat. 
This cop} exhibits the further title of Ch'kandMi Sanhitd. 
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containing the exact number^ of ten verses eacK . 
The same collection of prayers, in the same order, 
but prepared for chantin'g, is di^^buted in ’seven* 
teen chapters, under ^ the title of the 

That, at least, is its title, in the* only copy 
which I have seen. But rituals, directi^g*the same 
prayer^ to be chanted, employ the designation of 
A<rchica gAna, unong otner terms appftcajille to 
various modes of rhythmical recitation. 

Another portion of the SAmavSda, arranged for 
chanting, bears the title of A'rmiya^ana. • Three 
copies of it*, which seem to agree exactly, exhi- 
bit the same distribution into thieechapteis, which 
are subdivided into half chaptris and decades or 
sections^ like the 4^rchifa above-mentioned f. 
But I have not yet foiyid a plain co])y of it, di- 
vested of the additions made for Guidance in 
chanting it. 

The additions here alluded to, consist in pro- 
longing the sounds of vowels, and icsolving 
thongs into two or more syllables, ingdtingw^ 
wise, in many places,^ othfr additional s^ liases, 
besides placing numerical niaiks toi the manage- 
ment *of the voice. Some of the pia\eis, b cing_ 
subjebt to variation in the mode of chanting them, 
arc repeated, once oi oftener, for ^ the 'pin pose of 
showing these difcicnerfs; and, to most, arc pie- 
fixed the appropiiate names of the scicul pas- 
sages. 


’ * Hie molt ancieni of tho<e in my poucssion, b dated ivarly 
three rentorin ago, in 1 0S7 Samtat. 

t TUxH^Armya rompn'<‘s neatly three hnndred verses (fUmm ), 
or exactly 3dD. TlieylrrAnaconUitu twice a» many, or nearly 
‘ 600 . 
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Under the title Brahmana, I have 

found M^hat seems to be an index of these two 
portions of the S^yutvida. For the names of the 
passages, or sometimes the initial words, are there 
enumerated in the. same order, in which they oc- 
cur in the Grama gtyn, or A'rchica, followeil by 
the A'ranya g&na. This index <loes not, like the 
explaiiati$iy tables of the other Vedas, specify the 
■'metre of each prayer, the deity addre.ssed in it, 
and the, occasion on which it shotdd he used; but 
only the i?'/#/;*, or author: and, from the variety 
of names sf^jled in some instances, a conclusion 
may be drawn, that the sae • texts aie aseribable 
to more than one author. 

It has been already bin, ted, that the modes of 
chanting the same prayers, arc various, and bear 
different appellations. Thus, the rituals frequently, 
direct certain text's of this VMa to be first recited 
simply', in a lou' voice, according to the usual 
mode of inaudible utterance of the Vedas ; and then 
similarly chanted, in a particular manner, 
mji^vr the'd'-’signation of A'rchica gdm ; showing, 
however, divers variations^ and exceptions from 
that mode, under the distinct appellation of Atii-- 
%'Ui’ia gana*. So, likewise, or nearly the' same 
jKissrigcs, which are contained in the A'rchicd and 
Graifui:>iya, are arranged in a dilferent order, with 
further variations a.s to, the mode of chanting them, 
in aimther collection named the Gha gdita . . 

From the comjiarison an<l examination of these 
p:irts of the Udmuveda, in which, so far as the col- 
lation of them has been carried, the texts appear 


* Thft ritual, wiiirli is the chief authority for this remark, is 
otw bv S.VVAN' A'ch.vr'ya, entitled Yajnyatantfa Sud’h&ttU 
d ’h U ' 
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to be the same, only Irrangei in a different order, 
and marked for a different mode of recitation, I * 
am led to think, that o^her collections, luVter si- 
milar nante^ *, may not difK'r more widely from 
A'rchica and Aran'ya abo^ c-incn^ioiied : and 
that these* may possibly constitute tl»e whole of 
that part of the Samav&da, which cuucsponds to * 
the SanhitAs of other Vidas. 

• ^ 

Under the denomination of BrAhmatfa, •jirhick 
is appropriated to the second pait or* supple- 
ment of the Vida, vaiious woiks hjve been re- 
ceived by diffeieiit schools df the S/imavidd, Four 
appear to be extant f thice of which have been 
seen by me, either complete or in part. One is 
denominated Shadxm^a ; piobabv fiom fts contain- 
ing twwjty-six cliaptcis. »AnotlKV is called Ad- 
bfi&ta, 01, at gicatci kfft>th, Adbhitla BrAhman'a. 
The only poition, which I havens et sdin, of cither, 
has the appearance of a fragment, and bieaks off 
at the close of the fifth chapter 9 Inith nanTe? are 
there inti oduced, owing, as it should seem, to 
some error; and I shall not attempt tp detei|Ainc 
which of them it really belongs to. A^tiiiid AbM* 
n\a)ia of this f'ida is tewned Panrhavima^ so 
name^, piobably, fiom the number of twenty-five 
chapteis compiiscd in it: and I conjectuic Hna to. 
be tfie same with one in my posse ssion, not dc.sig- 
natei^ln any paituular title, but.coiit lining that 
ptccise number of chapters. 


• 

• Sir HoBrRr Chwbfps’s copy of tho SatnarMa rom- 
pri&ed toin portions, rnntiect th«MtisttTi< t names ol wIihIi 

• at < ordint; to till li^t rciuv^l trB ii hi n, aie Vicuna At na^ le- 
f^anatV^ttnn^AVi^Vhyagana, ^lie hrs»t ot tlo'.e, I ti 

lip the W rumya, wntlen in that A ma the last to hi 

same ^uWithat v\hirb S iii im top) deiioinmali d Lha ^tina. 
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■ The Jiest known a^ng ike JEfrAhnum'M of the 
S&naoi^ U that ehtifled Thit^ It was ex- 
pouncfed by SA'vaN'’i|LCHA'RYA ; bat a fragment 
of the text with b.is coniinentaiy, including the 
whole of the second book (p^iyic&X from the sixth 
to tile tenth’ lecture, is all that 1 have been yet 
able to'proctire. Tliis fragment relates to the reli- 
mous ceremony named Agm»y6ma. I do not 
find in it,^ j^or in other portions of the SSmuroida 
^%^ore .described, any passage, which can be con- 
veniently translated as a specimen of tlM: style of 
thisF^c&r.. • 

Leaving, then, the Ma»t Jt and Brdhmm'as of 
the S&mav6d<itf 1 proceed to notice its principal 
Upeotishad, which is one of the lon|;e$t and most 
abstruse compositions bearing that title. 

f ^ 

The CKh&Ad^ei Upanishad contains eight chap- 
ters (prap&tacas), apparently extracted from some 
portioti of the BrAhmawa^ in which they are nura- 
uered from three to ten *. Tlie first and second, 
'!td^^eing included in the Upanishad, probably re- 
Igt^o rdihious ceremonies. The chapters are un- 
equally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; 
amounting, in all, to more than a hundred and 


A great part of xXitCh'hinMgya f is in a didactic 
form : including, howevef, like most of the other 
Vpanishads, several dialogues. The beginning 
or one, between Sanatcuma'ra and Na'reda, 


* I have several copies of the with the gloss of S'aNCASA, 

4B<i annotations on it by ANANDAJUYA'if aoiri ; besides thd 
notes of Vta'sati'bt’ha on* a commeotaiy by Anamda- 
ti'bt’ha. 

t Its author, indicated by VYA'sATt'ST’KA, » HAtagri'va. 
• 1 
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which ooeopies the whole of seventh chapter V 

has been alreaidy ouoted. Hr preceding chapter • 
oonsista of two malogaps between SwZ'tRGirTir» 
grandson of Arvn'a, and his p^n fittheTy^ODDA^ 
r.ACA, the son of Arijn'a. These had b^ pie> 
pared in the fifth chapter, where'PaAVA'liAVA, 
son of JivALA, convicts S’wE'TACKTtj of igncmmoe 4 
in theology : and where that conversation is fol> 
lowed by several other dialogues, interiahced with 
successive references for instruction. The/ourtfT*' 
chapter opens with a story respecting JA'srASitUTr, 
grandson of Putra.; and, in this a^ the *fifth 
chapter, dialogoes, betweCh human bein’gs, are 
interspersed with otlRrs in which the interlocu- 
tors' are either divine or imaginaiy persons. The 
eighth or last chapter contains a disqirisitiptt on' 
the soul„in a conference between Praja'pati and 

IXDRA. . •• 

# 

I shall liere quote, from this &pamshad, a single 
dialogue belonging to the fifth clfapter. * * 

* Pra'chi'nas'a'la, son of Upamar^C, 
AYAJNVA, issue of PuLdsHA, Indradtumna, 
spying of ^allavi, Jana descendant of S^ar- 
CARA'<;|,SHrA, and Vudila sprung from As'wa- 
TARAs'wA, being all persons deeply converggot-* 
with noly writ, and possessed of great .dwellings, 
meeting together, engaged irt this disejuisition, 

** What is our soul ? and who is Brakme f* 

‘ Tliese venerable persons reflected, “ Udda'la- • 
'cA, the son of Aruna; is well acquainted -with 
the universal soul : let us immediately go to him.*' 

• 

^ a I—. ■ ■ 

* That is tiw seventh of the Extract which conslitntes this 
UpaHaMBi; but tlie ninth, according to tlie inode t>f nomberhig 
,tjie cliapters,*in the book, whence it b taken. 
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They went : bat he lefieeted, “ these great and 
> rery learned persons Will ask me ; and I shall not 
[be a^ltf} to communicate the wh6ie [which they 
inquire^ : t will al^once indicate to them another 
[instructor].” He thus addi;essed them, “ As'wa- 
FATi, the son of C«'caya, is well acquainted with 
. the universal soul ; let us now go to him.” 

They* all went; and, on their arrival, [the 
Hhig] ti'aused due honours to be shown to them re- 
sMctively; and, next morning, civilly dismissed 
thenr; [bnt,' observing that they staid, and did 
not accept hia. presents,] he thus spoke ; “ In my 
dominions, there«'is no rob'>er; nor miser; no 
drunkard; nor any one neglectful of a consecrated 
liearth; none ignorant; and no adulterer, nor adul* 
teress. Whence [can you h 9 ,vc been aggr jeved] ?” 
[As they did not state a 'complaint, he thus pro- 
ceeded ;] “ S must be asked, O venerable men ! 
[for what you dcsiVej.” [Finding, that they made 
no request, lie want on ;] As much as I shall be- 
stow on each officiating priest, so much will I 
aBo> give to you. Stay then, most rev'erend 
uiifa/.” They answered : “ It is indeed requisite to 
infonn a person of the,piirp,ose of a visit. Thou 
well knowest the universal soul; dRnmunicate 
, th^ knowledge unto us.” lie replied; “ Td-mor- 
row 1 will declare it to ydii.” Perceiving his drift, 
they, ne.xt day,, attended him, bearing [like pu- 
pils] logs of firewood. Without bowing to them, 
ne thus spoke ; — 

“ "Wlioin dost thou worship as the soul, O son 
of Upamanyu r” “ Heaven,” answered he, “ O 
venerable king!” “Splendid is that [portion of. 
the] universal self, which thou dost worship as the 
soul: therefore, in thy family, is seen [the* juice 
of the acid asclepiasj drawn, expressed,' and pre- 
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^recl, (for religious lites]; |thou dost consume 
tbocl [as a blazing fii-e] ; and dost view a [son pv 
otlier] bfloved object. A^hoever worships 0)is for 
the universal soul, similarly enjoys food, (ontem* 
plates a beloved object* and iinds religious- occu<> 
pations in his family. But this is [only] the head 
of the soul. Thy head had been lost,”* added the * 

king, “ hadst thou not come to me^” ^ 

• • 

* He now turned to SatyatAjnya, the son of* 
PuLUSHA, saying ; “ Whom dost thou wonhip aa 
the soul, O descendant of Praciw»ay6ga ?* 
“The sun,” answered he, ‘^O venerable king!** 

Varied is that [pordon of thft] universal self^ 
which thou dost worship as the soul ; and, there- 
fore, in thy family, many various tbrms*are seen; 
a car yoked with mares, and treasure, together 
with female slaves, surroilhd thee; thgu dost con- 
sume food, and contemplate s^plea^ng object. 
Whoever worships this, for the universal soul^ has 
the same enjoyments, and iinds ifligious occupa- 
tions in liis tamily. But this is only the eye pC 
soul. *Thou hadst been blind,” said .tjife king, 

“ hadst thou not come td me.” • 

^ • • 

* Hejiext ^dressed Ixdradyumnta, the spn of 

Bhallavi : “ Whom dost thou worship as tba- 
soul, O descendant of Vy'achrapad.” *“ Air,” re- 
plied hp, “ O venerable kjng !” ’ “ Diffused is that 
portion of the universal self, which thou dost wor- 
ship as the soul ; numerous oiterings reach thee ; 
many tracts of cars follow thee : thou dost con- 
sume food ; thou Viewest ^favourite object. Who- 
ever worships this, for the universal soul, enjoys 
food and contemplate^ a beloved object : and hal 
religious occupations in his family. But this iS 
only thur breath of soul. Thy breath had expired),^ 
said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

VoL. Vlir. .H h 
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> He then fntnramted J^^ka, the son'iof Sab^ 
cara'cshta : ** Wrram dost thou worship as the 
soul, Jb son of Sarcara'cshta r” The etherial 
elemen;):,’’ said he^' ** O venerable king !”^ ** Abund- 
ant is that.univmal self, whom thou dost worship 
Rs the soul; and, therefore, thou likewise dost 
* ahbtfad with progeny and wealth. Thou dost 
eonsumf food; thou viewest a favourite object. 
^AVboiiver* worships this, for the universal soul, 
eonsntnes food, and sees a belo\’ed object ; and has 
Seligions occupations in his family. But this is 
only the trunk of soul. Thy trunk had corrupted,” 
said the king, “ hadst thou not come to tne.” 

* lie afterwards inquire.! of Vuoila, the son of 
As'watara'swa : “ Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O descendant oft Vya'ohrapap.^'’ “Wa- 
ter,” said be, “O vefiferablc king!” “ Rich is 
that univehal s(!lf, wliom thou dost worship as 
th^ soul; and, tlierefore, art thou opulent ahd 
thri^ng. Thoh dost consume food ; thou viewest 
-a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for 
thfe univ’rsal soul, partakes of sitpilar enjoyments, 
'^ntemplatcs as dear an ’ object, and has religious 
occupations in his family. But this is only the 
^donren of the soul. Tliy bladder harj burst, ’ 
—isaid the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ Lastly, ho interrogated Udda'i.aoa, yhe son 
of Arun'a. “ Whom dost thou woi'ship as tlie 
soul, O descendant of GoTAMAr” “ The earth,” 
said he, “ O venerable king !*’ “ Constant is that 
universal self, whom 'thou do.^t worship as the 
soul : and, therefore, thou remainest steady, with 
oflspring and with cattle. Thou dost consume 
^^ood; thou viewest a« favourite object. Whoever 
worships this, for the universal soul, shares like 
enjoyments, and views as beloved an object, and 
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has reli^oas occupations in l;p8 family. But this 
forms only the leet of the soul. Ihy ftjet had 
been lame/’ said the Jcinr, ** hadst thou not comt 
to me.” < * 

• • . * 

* He thus addressed them [collectivelv] :• 
consider this universal soul, as' it’were*an indivi- 
dual being; and you ])artake of discindt enjoy- 
ment. But he, who worships, as the*universal- 
soul, drat which is known by its [manifSstedj 
portions, and is inferred [from consciousness], .en* 
joys nourishment in all worUls, in all Beings, ill 
all souls : his head is Splendid, Ijke *that of this 
universal soul; his eye is similarly varied; his 
breath is equally diffused; his trunk ia no less 
abundant; his abdomen is alike full ; and his feet 
are the earth; his brcks];rs the altar; his hair 
is the sacred grass ; his'heart, the hoq^chold fii’e 
his mind, the consecrated flame f and his mouth, 
the oblation. ^ • • 

“ The food, which first reaches him, should be 
solemnly offered : and tli# first oblation^* which he 
makes, he should present with thcsc'words : “Be 
this oblation to brcatlf effi Acious.” Thus breath 
is satisfied ; and, in that the eye is satiate ; and, 
in tha eye, the sun is content; and, in the .STTIlj" 
the sky is gratified ; and, in the sky,, heaven and 
the sun, and whatever is de])end.tjit, become re- 
plete: and after that, he himself [who eats] is fully 
gratifiedT with offspring and cattle; svith vigour 
proceeding from food, and splendour arising ()'om 
holy observances *. 


• Scvg’pl simildr parajcraphs four c»llirr oMntiorm, 

!!«) pr«vrnt*'<{ ollirr in.*i|»irati4>ii.s (»f air, ai«‘ Jkti' oinitU'tl tor ll e 
sake of bre\i)>. 'j'he lakiii” of a iiioutliCul, b> an tnlitoilox JJwdu 

11 h 2 
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*' But whoever n^akes an oblation to being 
unacquainted with the universal soul, acts in the 
same manner, as one who throws live coals into 
ashes : ..while he,*, who presents an oblation, pos> 
sessing thaJt; knowledge, has made an offering in 
all worlds, in all beings, in all souls.* •As the tip 
of dVy grass, which is cast into the dre, readily 
kindles;; so are all the faults of that man con* 
^sumed. "He, who knotirs this, has only prc- 
tentad an oblation to the universal soul, even 
though he knowingly give the residue to a Ch&n- 
dAla, , For,, on this point, a text is [preserved] : 
” As, in this world, hungry infants press round 
their mother; so do all be' igs await the holy obla- 
tion : they await the holy oblation.” 

Another Upanishad" of t.'ic Smnavida belongs to 
the SddhA of the Talteb'aearas. .It is called, the 
“ Cfytishitdy' or,. “ Cina” Upanishad, from the 
woyd^, or words, with which it opens: and, as 
appeal's from SAncara’s commentary*, this trea- 
tise is the ninth chapter ( ad'hyaya ) of the work, 
from which it is extracted. It. is comprised in 
liwar sections (chan da). I'he form is that of a 
dialogue between inetructors and their pupils. 
The subject is, a.s in oXhev Upamahads, a disquisi- 
•4ion on abstruse and niy.sticul theology. ,1 shall 
not make any extract from it, but proceed to de- 
scribe the fourth and last Vida. 


tfaeoiogiim, is considered as an cfiicacious oblation : and deno* 
jusnated PrdiiAgnihotra, 

* f have S'ancara's ^loss, with the illiistrationR of his anno* 
tator, and the ample roinmcntary of Cki.shna'NANDA : besides a 
feparate gloss, with aiinotatiom^ on the simihir Upanishad belong* 
ing to the Af Aarvavtda, 
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On the ^t’]#arva-ve'da. 

The San^itd, or collection of prayer^ and invo- 
cations, belonging to the A'thifrvan'^, is' com- 
prised in twenty books ( cdnda ), subdivided into 
sections (anwoaca)^ hymns (s{icta\ ajjd yerses 
(rich). Another mode of division by ch^apters* 
(prapdtaca) is also indicated. The nimjber of 
verses is stated at 6015; the sections .exceed a 
hundred ; and the hymns aniounO tp* moiH^than 
seven hundred and sixty. The number of chapters 
is forty nearly. 

• • 

A passage from this, VS4(f quoted by Sir 
W. Jones in his essay on the literature or the 
Hindus* ; and a version of it Was ^ivek, as a spe- 
cimen of the language and 8tyl6 of the A’t^har- 
v&na. 'Fhat passage comprises the whole of the 
forty-third hymn of the nineteenth bookf. In 
the beginning of the same book, I find « hymn 
(numbered as thb sixth) which is almosf tvord 
word the same with that, ^hich has been before 
citfed from the thirty-fir^t chapter of the white 

Y(0ushl^. Some of the verses are indeed tr ans- 

• * 


* .^mdflc'Reaearches, Vol. I. p. 347. * 

t Sir W. JoNBS dtes it, as from the fits! book ; I suspect, tiiati 
in ColondToLlsa’s cop^,the nineteenth book might stand first iif 
the volume. It does so, m General Mabtin’s transcript, (bough 
the colophon be correct. I have another, and very complete, 
copy of this Vida. General Martin’s, which 1 also possess, is 
defective: containing only the ten first and the two last books. An 
Ancient fragment, also in my 4 )osseHion, does not extend beyom) 
tire sixth. • 

t 4*ieiie Researches, Vol. VII. p. 251. 

Uh3 
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posed, and here an(| there a word differs f for ex- 
ample,, it opens by describing the primeval man 
(puruiha) with a' thousand arms, instead of a 
thousand heads. ' The purport is, nevertheless, the 
same ; and it is needless; therefore, to insert a 
version of it in this place. 

The next hymn, in the the same hook, includes 
-^n important passage. It names the twenty-eight 
asteri^ms in their order,* beginning with Crittica : 
and se6ms to refer the solstice to the end of 
Ush&^OT heginping of Magha. I call it an im- 
portant passage ; £rst, because it shows, that the 
introduction of the tv 'nty-eighth asterism is as 
ancient as the At han arveda ; and, secondly, be- 
cause it authorises a presumption, that the whole 
of that VMa, like this'' particular hymn, may have 
been competed when the Solstice was reckoned in 
the middle, 'or *at the end, of As'lhhd*, and the 
origin of the Z 9 diac was placed at the beginning 
of Crittka. On the obvious conclusion, respect- 
ing the age of the Vdda, I shall enlarge in another 
glace. • 

An incantation, which appears to he the same 
that is mentioned by Sir Vf. Jones f, occurs in 
"the fourth section of tire nineteenth book. It is 
indeed a tremendous incantation; especially the 
three Suctas, oi hymns, which are numbered S8, 
S9, and 30. A single line will be a suHicient spe- 
cimen of these imprecations, in which, too, there 
is much sameness. *' 


* The middle of AsfUdid^ it the divisions be tweolyoseven, aud 
its end, when they are twenty-eight equal portions, give the same 
place for the colure. 

t Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. 
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^ Destroy, O sacred ^rus*, my foes; extei> 
xninate my enemies ; annihilatfe all tbose, who hatia 
me, O precious gem r 

The Atkmrvar^dat as is weirkno\iv^, contains 
many forms of imprecation for the destruction of 
enemies. But it must not be inferred that suf^K^, 
is the chief subject of that Vi;da{ since it also 
contains a great number of prayers for sffety and 
for the averting of calamities : and, like thc^otber 
VidaSt numerous hymns to the gods, with, prayers 
to be used at solemn rites and religiohs.exerCiseS| 

excepting such as are named Yiynjfit, ‘ 

• • 

The Gbpai'ha Br&hman'm appears to belong 
the second part of this J ’eda. Not havjng seen a 
commentary, nor an indexf of this work, I can 
only speak of it from a*\;opy in m^ possession : 
this contains five chapters (prap^aat), with th^ 
date of tlie transcript f and name of the transcriber^ 
at the end of the fifth, as is usual in the cdtojtbon 
at the,close of a volume. 

The first chapter of’ this GCpat'hck 
tr;ice$ the origin of the luiivcrse from Brakme; 
and it^ appears from the fourth section of this 
chapter, tnat At’harvan is considered as a 
j&pati appointed by Brahnie to create and protect 
subordinate beings. ^ 

In tlie fifth chapter, several remarkable passages, 
identifying the primeval person (pitrusna) with 
the year (samvatsara), convey marked allusions to 
the calendar. In one place (the fifth section), be- 
sides stating the year to eontain twelve or thirteen 

■ ■■ ■-■ ■ ■'■ ! t i.. 

* Daitk^ Pba Cjmosaroidcs. 

. t It n dated at Mat'hMr&, in the year (Samvat) 1732, • 

.Hh4 
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lunar months, the subdivision of that pi^riod is 
mrsued to 360 days^; and, thence, to 10,800 
nuxtasf or hours. ^ 

’ I proceed to notice the roost remarkable part of 
the' At'harva-vSda, consisting of the theological 
treatises, entitled’ Upanishads, which are appendant 
on it. "riiey are computed at fifty-two : but this 
jpumbcr Is completed by reckoning, as distinct 
Upanithads, diflerent parts of a single tract. Ff>iir 
such treatises, comprising eight Upanis/iads, toge- 
therVith six of those before described as apper- 
taining to other V^^as, are perpetually cited in 
dissertations on tne Viddn ? *. Others are cither 
more sparingly, or not ati all, quoted. 

• . 

It may be here proper to explain what is meant 
by Upanishad. In dictionaries, this term is made 
equivalent to liehcaya, which signifies mystery. 
Tnis last term is, in fact, frequently employed by 
Menu, and other ancient authors, where the com- 
mentators understand Upanishads to be meant. 
But neither the etymology, nor the acceptation, 
of’ the won!, wliicli is now to be exjdained, has 
any direct connexion with the idea of secrcoy, 
concealment, or mystery. Its proper meaning, 
according to Sancara, SaVan'a, and all the 
commentatois, is divine science, or the knowledge 
of God: and, according,to the same authorities, 
it is etpially applicable to theology itself, and to a 
book in which this science is taught. Its dcriva- 


* The Cim and Ch’h6n46gjfa from the Sdmaefda ; the Vti- 
hai iratiyaea apd h%va^ya from Uie white ihijush, and the 
^Tidttirii/aca from the black Yajuxh ; the Aitareya from tlie Rig- 
tfia ; and the Cel'ha, Prtufna, Mmiiacti, and Miiidicya from 
the At'harvm'a, To these should be add^, the lirmuha tipa- 
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tion i/from the verl> sad ( if^ddrt), to destroy, to 
move, or to weary, preceded by the prepositions 
upa near, and »i, coi^tinually, or nis certainly. 
The sense, properly deducible Horn this etymology, 
according to the different explanations given by 
commentators^ invariably points to the knowledge 
of the divine perfections, and 'to the consequeilf^ 
attainment of beatitude through exemption from 
passions*. * * 

The whole of the Indian theology, is professedly 
founded on the Upnnishadft^. Those, ’which have 
been before desr'i ibed, have been Sliown to be ex- 
tracts from the lida. The rest are also consider- 
ed as appertaining to the Indian script^ure : it dors 
not, however, clearly appear, whcjher they are 
dctaclied essays, or liaytf * been extracted from a 
Br&hmana of the 'ytt'harva-veda.» I have not 
found any of them in the Saj^kd bf tlie Afhar- 
vatia, nor in the G6pat'ha BrAhmaria. , 

la tlie best copies of the fifty-two Upanishads\^ 
the first fifteen arc staged to have heetN taken from 
the Saunadj/as, whose S'AckA seems tb be thC^in- 
cipal one of the At'harva-yeda. The remmning 


• Sancara, anil Ananda's'bama on the Vrihad irmlytira; 
as also the coinmcntarifs on other UpttniHiads : e«|>eciail)|r San- 
cara on tiie Cat’hara. Ollier authors concur iu assigning the 
same aitceptation and ctvmology, to the word : they vary, only, 
ill the inode of recoiieiliiig the derivation with the sense, 
f It is expressly so affirmed in the Vidinta »&ra. v, 3., 
t 1 possess an excellent copy, which corresponds with one 
trMscribed for Mr.^BLAQCiRRR, from a similar collection of 
Upmuhadt belonging to^tiie lute $ir W. JoNiis. In two other 
copies, which I also obtained 'At/lBenares, liie arrangement tlUfim, 
and sfyerai Upmushada are mserted, the genuineness of which it' 
qnestkmahle ; while others are admitted/ which bdoiig exclu- 
. sively to the Yejurvida. ■ 
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thirty<seven appertain, to various S'dc'Ms, kosdy 
to that of the Paippa^dis: but smne of them, as 
will be shown, are borrowcrl from other Vidas. 

I 

The Mmidaca, divided into six sections un> 
equally distributed in two parts, is the first Vpa~ 
Hishad of the '^A 't'haroatia ; and is also one of the 
most important, for the doctrines which it con- 
tains. it has been fully illustrated by Sakcara, 
whose -giloss is assisted by the annotations of 
ANANDAiNVANA. 'fhc Opening of this Upamshad, 
comprising the whole of the first section, is here 
subjmned. * 

* Brahma' was first of the gods, framer of the 
universe, guardian of the world, lie taught the 
knowledge of God, whith is the foundation of all 
science, to his eldest son A'^r’iiARVA. That holy 
science, which" Bbai'ma' revealed to At’harvan *, 
was communicated by him to Angir, who trans- 
mitted it to Satvavaha, the descendant of Bha- 
radwa'ja : and this son of Bharadwa'ja. im- 
parted the. traditional science to Anoiras. 

‘S'adnaca, or the ston oFSunaca, a mighty 
householder, .'uhlressing Akoiras with dee re- 
•spectv asked “ What is it, O venerable sage, 
tlirough which, when known, this universe is un- 
derstood " • 


* To him the holy personage thus replied : “Two 
sorts of science must be distinguished; as they, 
who know God, declare: the supreme science. 


. * - 

* $ANCAR A remarks that At’harva, orAT’HARVAH* OMty 
bave^been tlie first crc<Uure, in one of the many inodes of creo- 
tioii, which have been practised bv Brahma'. 
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andal^other. This^tber is the RigvidOf the Vo- 
jurvi^, the Saniaoida, the Atharva-vSda*; therblei 
of accentuation, /ites of religion, grammar, 
the glossary and explanations of obscure terms, 
mosoidy, and astrmiomy: al^ the Itihha and 
Furhia^ Rnd logic, with the rules of interpreta;* 
tion, and the system of moral duties; ^ 


** But the supreme science is that, liy which this 
imperishable [nature] is apprehended ; invvible [or 
imperceptible, as is that nature]: no.t to4>e seisM; 
nor to be deduced ; devok[of colour; tlciititutc of 
eyes and eai-s ; without hatids or 1‘eet, yet ever va- 
riously pervading all : minute, unalterable ; and 
contemplated by the wjse fur the source of beings. 


A« the spider spip^* and gathers back [its ^ 
thread] ; as plants sprout on the earth ; as hairs 
grow on a living person : so i| thisAiniverse, her^ 
produced from the unpcrishable nature. . By con- 
templation, the vast one gernfmates; from him, 
foot] [or body] is produced ; and thence, succes- 
sively, breath, mind, jeal [elements], Avorlds, and 
immortality arising from [good] dcMs. Thl^ra- 
miscient is profound* contemplation, consisBng in 
the knowledge of him, who knows all : and, from 
that, the [manifested] vast one, as well as «ames, 
forms, and food, proceed : and this is truth.” 

• t * 

The Pras'm, which is the second Upanishad, 
and dfc|ually important with the firet, consists, like 
it, of six sections ; and has been similarly inter- 
preted by S'AxcAUA and BA'r.ACR]{j5HN'Af. In this 


* Meaning the prayers contipned in the four Vidas, disjoined 
firoB^tJieology. - 

t I ha^ several copies of the text, besides coinmentaries oa 
both Vfttjuihadi. 
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dialc^e, SuceVa, the son of Bharadwa Sa- 
'jTACA'MA, descemled* from S’lvi, Saury a'yaki, 
a remote;dc8ccndant of the^Sun^ but belonging to 
the family of G A iiq A, CauValva, surnained AV- 
wai.a'yana, or son of Aswala, Vaidakbim of 
the race;, of BhrYoU, together with Ca»and’hi', 
"jifnamed CA^fYA'YANA, or deseebdant of Catya, 
are introduced as seeking the knowledge of the- 
oilogy, and applying to Pippala'oa for instruc- 
tion. 'Jllicy successively interrogate him concern- 
ing the onigin of creatures, the nature of the gods, 
the union of life with body, and the connexion 
of thoughts witli the soul. 

The nine succeeding Upain&hads (from the 3d to 
the nth) Rre interior importance, and have 
been left unexplained by the writer-s on tjie 1'6- 
' ddnta, because^ they do not' directly relate to the 
SdriracOt or tlieijlo^ical doctrine respecting the 

soul *. They are enumerated in the margin t« 

^ « 

^Tie Man'ducifa follows, and consists of four 

? arts, eaCi^ , constituting a distinct Upanishad. 

'hi«i»abstruse licatise, comprising tlie most mate- 
rial d.ictriiics of the Vedanta^ has been elucidated 
by the labours of Gauij'apa'da, and S'ANgARA. 
G'Auii^'APA'oA's commentary is assisted by ,the 
notes of Anaxdaojki. 

Among the miscellaneous Upanishads, the first 
thirteen (from the Ibth to the 28th) have been left 


* This reason is assi^cd by the annotator on S'ancara’s 
at Ibe hoginiiiiig of liis iiote^ tke Mun^daca Upanishad. 
t 3<l Brnkm-ridpL 4th Cshuricd. 5th Chulica. 6>li and 
7th Arkfina-s'iras, 8th Garbha. 9th Maha. lOtli Brahma^ 
11th Pt\in 6^vihvtra, •• 
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uncoi^mcnted by th'b principal expounders of the 
Viddnta, for a reason before-mentioned. The 
names of these Upani^ds will be ‘foutM in Uic 
sutgoincU note *. 

The follbwing six (from the 29th to the 34th,) 
constitute the Nrlsbdia TdpaMya ; • of them 
compose the Pvit'va TApaniya, or first part of tlie 
UpanUthad so called; and the last, ahd iflost im- 
portant, is entitled Uttara TApaniya. It lias been 
expounded by Gaud'apa'da, as tly; fii%t part (if 
not the whole Upanishad) |jas been by’SAWCARAf. 
The object of this treatise appeanf to be the iden- 
tifying of NuIsinha with all* the gods: but, so 
far as I comprehend itg meaning (for, I have not 
suflieiently examined it to prouoiiiige confidently 
on this point,) the faibuJcAls incarnation of Vish- 
nu, in the shape of a 'vast lion, docs not seem to 
be at all intended ; and the n^pne df NatsiNiiA is 
applied to the divinity, with a superlative import, 
but with no apparent allusion to that fable. 

Tlie two nq^ct Upanishads constitute tfic first and 
second parts of the Cat'haca, or PaUi, or Ofltha- 
valli (for the name varies ‘in, diderent co|)ies). It 
belongs properly to the Vqjarveda, as before men- 
tioned; but it is usually cited from the. jPt'har- 


• l6th Niht-rudra. 17lh N&da-vindu. IStJi Brahnic-rindu. 
19th Amrita-vindu, 20rh D^hy/ina-vlnd^f, Ttja-vindff. 

Yoga-sksM. Yoga-iatvra. Sanny&Ha. 2.5t)i 

Amniya or Arun'i-yt'ga. 26’Ui Canl*ha»rutU kliii Pin da. 
iSlIi Afm/u • 

t I have several copies •of the text, and of CjMJ i>'avat>a*s 
vMmnientary : with a single transcript of Sancak v's on the 
ti»c liPsf oHJie treat'ses cutith^d Tnpuniya. 
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vmlai and lias been commented, as appertain^nfi^ to 
this Vida^ by S'ancarA, and by Ba'lacr](shk'a*. 

i 

It comprises si:f sections, severaliy ‘entitled 
Valli; but constitntiiip; two chapters ((ui'hyaifa)y 
denominated J*t'trt'a-tvtUi and Ihtarn-'^aHi, The 
thaloguc is supported by Mr'ityn, or death, and 
the prince, Nachick't AS, whom his father, Va- 
jas'ravXsa,* consigned to Yama, being provoked 
by the -boy’s importunately asking him, (through 
zeal, bovVtver, for the success of a sacrifice per- 
foi-med to ensure universal conquest,) “ to whom 
Avilt thou give me?” Yama receives Nachick'tas 
with honour, and instructs -jim in theology, by 
which beatitude and excmjition from worlrfiy suf- 
ferings may be attained, through a knowledge of 
the true nature of the sbuj, ami its identity with 
the supreme being. The doctrine is similar to 
that of other ])Vinri|vil Upanishads. 

The Cenfshita, or Cena Vpamshad, is tlie thirty- 
seventh of the .'li'hat'van'a, and agrees, almost 
word for word,* with a treatise bearing the same 
titlfif*and belbnging to a S'achA of the Sdmavida. 
S'ANCARA lias, however, written separate com- 
mentaries on both, for the sake of exhibiting- their 
difl’erent interpretations i. Both commentaries 
have, as usual, been annotated. 


^ The coinnicntarv of S'ancara K as usual, concise and per- 
spicuous ; and that of Ba'lacrisun'a, copious but clear. Be* 
sides their commentaries, and sevenil cupieji of the text, together 
with a iKiraphrase by ViDYA RANYA, 1 have found this 
skad forming a chapter in a Hrihmana^ wliicli is marked as lie* 
longing to the SAwarfda^ and wliirli 1 conjecture to be the Pancha 
vinm Brahmam of that Vida. 

t Here, as in other instances,* 1 speak from copies in m^ pos* 
session. 


1 
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A sjrort UpemUhad, entitled Nar&yana^ is fol- 
lowed oy two others (39th afhd 40th), which fonrf 
the first and secon(| parts of tlie Vrihau Pfikrayaria. 
This coiTcsponds, as before lyentionedM with an 
Upaniskad, bearing the same title, and terminating 
tljc Arariym of the Taittiriya YajuroMa. . 

*On tlie three subsequent Updmhads I shall <^er 
no remarks; th^ haive nut been commnitecl among 
such as relate to the Veddnta; and 1 have*jiot as- 
certained whence they are extracted *. • 

• 

Under the name of AtiandavaUi and Bkrtgu- 
vaili, two UpanhhaBs follow *(44111 and 4.1th), 
which have been already noticed as extracts from 
the A'rariya of the blacK Yajmh, disiiifguislied by 
the titles of 2'aitti7''iya*&\\i{»Vdruiii. * * 

The remaining seven Upanishadfi \4ire unexplain- 
ed by commentators on the Vddunta. 'J’hey are, 
indectl, sufficiently easy, not to Require a laboured 
interj^rctation: but there is room to regret the 
want of an ancient commentary, whivh*>night as- 
sist in detcrniining whether these l^xtn'mhad&^XiQ 
genuine. The rcasonof fhis remark will be Subse- 
quently explained. • 

Entertaining no doubts concerning,* the genuine- 
ness qf the other works, ^ which have been here de- 
scribed, I think it, nevertheless, proper to state 
.some cff the re.isons on which my belief of their 

m 

■ — — g * 

* Their titles are, 4.1st Sarvvpanhhaisdra. 42d Ilansa. 
Aim! 40d Purama hama, ^ 

t 4fjrh Garuda. 47»h CdldgnMndra. 48rti and 491 I 1 Rdnw 
^upanh/a, fust and serond jiartS ^ Jdbala* 

S2d 
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aathentieity is founded. Ittippears neccsVarV to 
do so, sincE a late author has abruptly pronounced 
the to be forgeries 

' { ' 

It has been already mentioned, that the praefice 
of reading the principal VMas in superstitious 
Ssodes, tends to preserve the genuine text. Copips, 
prepared for such morlcs of recital, are spread in 
variousr parts of /m/ia, especially Benares, Jejfcna- 
gar, and the banks of the G6d6vM. Interpola- 
tions ami forgeries have become impracticable 
since tbis -u^jage has been introduced : and the 
Rigc6da, and both the Yajushes, belonging to the 
several S'ac'Ms, in which that custom has been 
adopted, have been, tliprefore, long safe from 
alteration. 

The explanatory table of contents, belonging to 
. the several ViHlae,, ^Iso tends tp ensure the purity 
of the .text ; since the subject and length or each 
passage are therein specified. 'J'bc index, again, 
is itself secured from alteration by more thaji one 
exposition of its meaning, in the .form of a per- 
pefbal comitientary. 

<• 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of 
the learned in India, that no book is altogether 
safe from changes and interpolations until it 
have been commented: but when once a gloss 
has been published, no fabrication could after- 
wards succeed ; because the perpetual commentary 
notices every passage, and, in general, explains 
every word. 


* Mr. PiNKEBTON, in lb Modern Geography, ViA, IL 
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Coan^ntaries on the VjUas themse^tm «xia|r 
whtdi tetify the authenticity of tile t^nt Some*. * 
are stated to have been composed in ear^ times: , 
I shall not, howev&r, #ely on but ^lose to 
which I can with certun^ rerer. 1 have tiag^ 
ments of I^vat'a^s gloss t the greatest part of 
SATAN'A*s*on several Vidas; and a c^plete .ov^^ 
by Mahis'uaba on a single Vida. 1 also possess 
nearly the whole of S'akcara's commAitsiy on 
the Vpanishads; aiid a part of Gavo'ap^'daV# 
with others, by diflerent authors of less note. 

a • 

a 

The genuineness of the commentaries, Is 

secured by a crowd of annotatorsf whose works 'en^ 
pound eveiy passage in the original gloss; and ’ 
whose annotations are ag^n interpreted by otiiets. 
This observation is pa^ticidarly applicable to the 
most important parts o&<he f^aas, which, as is 
natural, are the most studiously and elaboratdy 
explained. * 

t • 

The Niructa^ with its copious commentaries on 

the obsolete words and passages of scripture, ftir.> 

ther authenticates the accuracy of the tcxt,^UB 

there explained. The yeterpnces, and quotations, 

in those works, agree with the text of the Vidas^ 

as we nbw find it. 

% 

% 

The grammar of the Sanscrit' language contains 
rules Applicable to the knomalies of the ancient 
dialect. • The many and voluminous commenta- 
ties on that, and on other parts of the mam- 
mar, abound in examples cited from the Vidas: 
and here, also, the present text is consonant to 
those ancient quotations. . 

• 

Philosophical works, especially the numerous 
commentaries on the aphorisms of the MimdnsA 
* VoL. VIII. li 
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vad VSddntUt illustrate and^support eveiy^position 
' advanced in them, 4)y ample quotatbns the 
Vidta. V^The ol>iect or the Mimdnsti is to establish 
the cogency of* ^precepts contained in scripture, 
and to furnish maxims for ;ts interpretation; and, 
for the same purpose, rules of reasoning, from 
««}vhich a syrtem of logic is dcducible. The object 
of the Vkd&nta is to illustrate the system of mysti- 
cal tltcblogy taught by the supposed revelation, 
and te show its application to the enthusiastic pur- 
suit of nmimpassioned perfection and mystical in- 
tercourse witli the divinity. Both arc closely con- 
iiiected with "the Vidas: and here, likewise, the 
authenticity of the text tS sujiported by ancient 
references and citations. 

« 

Numerous collections of aphorisms, by ancient 
authors*, on religious "ecremonies, contain, in 
every line, 'references to pa|^age.s of the Vidas. 
Commentaries oh these aphorisms cite the pas- 
sages at greater 'length. Separate treatises also in- 
terpret the prayers used at divers ceremonies. Ri- 
tuals, some ancient, others modern, contain a full 
detail of the ceremonial, with all the prayers which 
are to he recited at the various religious rites for 
which they are formed. Such rituals are^ extant, 
notonly for ceremonies which are con§tan|Iy ob- 
.servctl, but for others which arc rarely practised : 
and even for such as hav.e been long since jUsused. 


•Tlie Sutra$nf A's'wala'tana, .Sa'nc’hya’y ana, Bavod’- 
k.a'vana, Ca'tya'yana, Lat'a'yana, Go'bhila, A'pas- 

TAMBA, &C. 

Tliorto, appertaininf; to various of the r(V/a.t, conslilute 

till' ealpa, nr system of religious obM'rvancrs. 1 have here eim* 
nirralvil a few only. Tlie list might he mucli enlarged, from niy 
own collection : and still more so, from quotations ,hy various 
compilers: for the original works, and their runiin&itaiu as ncli 
as ^coinpilatiuus from them, are very numerous. 
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'la all, ^passa^ taken <60111 the Fifidnagwewil& 
the text or 6ke geuend comi^latiwB: .. * 

The Indian legislator^ with f^eir eomioent^toiV 
and the copiout digests and compi}aticm8 from 
their worlcs,* frequently refer to' the Vi^das; 'e8pe> 
cially on those points of the law which conoetBp 
religion. Here also the references are consistent 
with the present text of the Indian acriptuie. 

•• 

Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the 
das illustrations »f mural maxims ; ancl quojdp'irom 
their holy writ, passages at full length, in support 
of ethical pret^pts * ^hese quotations are found 
to agree with the receive^ text of the sacred books. 

Citations from the»//idRm scripture occur in 
every branch of litcratdfe, studied .by orthodox 
Hindus. Astronoiqy, so far as y: lelaites to the ca* 
lendar, has frequent occasion for reference ^to the 
Vidas. Medical writers sometTmes cite them; 
and e^en annotators on profane poets occasionally 
refer to this quthority^ in explaining 'passages . 
which contain allusions to the sacred t^xt. ^ 

Even the writings of the Ireritical sects exhibit 
quomtions from the Vidas. I have met withjsuch 
in the books of the Jainas, unattended by any in- 
dication of their doubtii^ the genuineness of the 
original, though they do not receive its doctrines, 
nor acknowledge its cogency f. 


*' A work entitled NUi men^ari is an iostanoe of thb mode of 
treating moral subjects. , • ^ 

t The SstiQMf'Aa BrdAawm'tf. especally the 14tb boolu.or 
VriAa^fn'yaea, is repeatedly cited, with exact references to 
numbCTs of the chapters and sections, in a fragmented a tmstim 
4>v a Jaina author, the comninnication of whiciii I owe to Mf* 

a ' 
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In all these branches of indim literatu^ white 
perusing or consulting the works of various au- 
thors, have found perpetual reieiences to the 
9ttd have frequently verified the quotations. 
On this gi^und I defend thje authentic text of the 
Indmn scripture, as it is now extant; ai)d although 
K^he passages which I have so verified are few, 
compared with the gpeat volume of the Vidas, yet 
1 havo silfiScient grounds to argue, that no skill, 
in thq? nefarious arts of forgery and falsification, 
could be equal to the arduous task of fabricating 
large yrorics, to agree with the very numerous ci- 
tations, pervading thousands of volumes, com- 
posed on diveise "subjects, *0 every branch of lite- 
rature, and dispeiscd through the Various nations 
of Hindui inhabiting Hindustan, and the Dekhin. 

•• € 

If any par,t of what isf now received as the Vida, 
cannot standi the test of such a comparison, it may 
be rejected, as at ’least doubtful, it not certainly 
spurious. £ven*such parts as cannot be fully con- 
firmed by a strict scrutiny, must be either re- 
ceived with caution, or be set aside as question- 
aMft. I shall point out parts of the fourth Vida, 
which I consider to be, in this predicament. But, 
with the exceptions now indicated, the various 
portions of the Vidas, which have been examined, 
are as yet free from such suspicion ; and,' until 
they are impeaohed by mote than vague assertion, 
have every title to be admitted as genuine copies of 
books, which -fhowever little deserving of* it) have 
been long held In reverence bv the Hindus. 

I am apprised that this opinion will find oppo- 


SvXKB, auKMia other fraameiiU collected b\ tlje tale Capt 
HoABBf andpurdiased at the sale of that gcotieuuui’k hhrarj. 
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Bents, are inclined to jlisjmte the whereof, 
ItuUm literature, and to consider it all as 9onstst* 
ing of forgeries, fibricatfed within a few yl^m, , 
at best, in the last few ages. This appt^rs to ^ ' 
grounded on assertioits and coiyectares, which 
were inconsiderately hazarded, and which have 
been eagerly received, and extravagantly stnuned^ 

In the first place, it should be obs'brved,*that a 
work must not be hastily condemned as a f^^ry, 
because, on examination, it appears not \o have 
been really written by the pet son whose name is 
usually coupled with quotations, from it. For if 
the very workritself show that it docs not purport 
to be written by that person, the safe conclusion 
is, that it was never meant to be ascribed to him. 
Thus the* two principal wsotics of Hwdu law are 
usually cited as Menu’s and Ya'intawalcta’s: 
but in the codes themselves, thostf dfe dialogiiits, 
not authors : and the best commqptators expressly 
declare, tliat these institutes were written by other 
persons than Menu and Ya'Jntawalcya** The 
S&rya Sidd hdnta is non pretended to^'have been * 
written by Meta : but he is introduced as ro^v> 
in^ instruction from a* partial incarnation of the 
Sun ; ahd their conveisation constitutes a dialogue, 
which is recited by another person in, a ddferent 
company. The text of the Sanchya philosophy, 
from {irbich tlie sect of* Budd’hA seems to nave 
borrowed its doctrines, is not the work of Capila 
himself, though vulgarly ascribed to him ; but it 
purports to be composed by I'sVaba CslsqN*A ; 
aqd he is stated to have received the doctrine roe-^ 
diately from Capila, through successive teac)ierS| 


* Vijnta'mato'gi, abo osmed ViXMTA'VX's^WAaA, who 
^mniented tm iubtutes wtudi bear the aaaae of Ya'JNTaW al- 
CTA, ttates the teat to be sa t^ndgemrat b^ a fifeteat aadiaiii 

liS 
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, ;after its publication by PANCiiAi'ic’uA, Wio had 
been faimaelf instructed by Asuri. the pupil of 
CavilaV 

To adduce mote instances would be tedious: 
they abound in every branch of scien&C. Among 
^orks, the Authors of which are unknown, ana 
which, therefore, as usual, are vulgarly ascribed 
to some celebrated name, many contain undis- 
guisedr'evidence of a more modem date. Such are 
those parts of Pur/mas^ in which the prophetic 
style is assumed; because they relate to events 
posterioi to tlic age of the | ,rsons who are speakers 
in the dialogue. Thus Hudd’ha is mentioned 
under various names in the Matsya^ Vishnu, BhA- 

f eeoata, Gantda, Nrhinha, and other puran'as. 

must not omit to not'rce,.fhat Sancar’a'cua'bya, 
the great commentator on 'the abstrusest parts of 
the Vfyias, il dslsbrated, in the Vrihad d'harma 
purAt(%*, as an ii^camation of Vishnu ; and Gau- 
d'apa'oa is described, in the Sancara vijeya, as 
the pupil of SucA the son of V fa'sa f* 

fdo not mean to say, that foigeries arc not 
sometimes committed; or that books aie not 
counterfeited, in wKole or in part. Sir W: Jones, 
Mr.’BLAQuiEKE, and myself, have detected inter- 
polations. Many greater forgeries have been at- 


* la tb« f 8th diapter of thr Sd part. Hiis is tfio Pur&tna 
mentiomd fay we wtui doafat in a former esny. I have since 
procuied a copy of it. 

t If this weK Bpt a fable, the real age of Vya'sa might be 
hcAce aseertained ; and, oqnsemently, tfae period when the Vida$ 
wen anan^^ m their present foiu. Oo'ViNDANA'THA, the 
instmrtor of S'anoaba, is stated to have been the pupil of Oau- 
IfAPA'liA; swk aflcoKupg lo the traditions genetally received in 
Ae peninsnla dP iiu6a, Sancara lived liltle more than dght 
baROMd years ago. 
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tcmptea: some have* for a time succeeded, a^d 
been ultimately discovered : fin regard to others/ 
deteCtidn has immediately overtaken the •fraudu- 
lent attempt. A conspfcuous instapie of sterna-' 
tic fabrication, by wjiich Captain Wiliord was 
for a.timeideceivcd, has been brought to light, as 
has been fully stated by that -gentleman. 
tlu>ugh some attempts have been abortive, otliers 
may doubtless have succeeded. I am* ftiy<«elf in- 
clined to adopt an opinion supported b)^ many 
learned Hindus^ who consider the cclcbsated Sri 
Bhdgavata as the woik of a graQimariau, supposed 
to liavc lived about six hundied years ago.‘ 

In this, as in sevcial^ other instances, some of 
which I shall have likewise occasion to'notice, the 
learned among the Hiuduifh^xc icsisthd the impo- 
sitions that have been Attempted. ^IVfany others 
might be stated, where no uniipsi^ion has been 
cither practised or intended, in JStfrppe, as well 
as in the Kast, works are often published* anony- 
mously, with fictitious introductions : and diverse 
compositions, the real authors of whl^ll arc not 
known, liHsc, on insufHcient grounds, beeu«dig- 
iiiiicdwith celchiaUiknanws. To suchjustkuces, 
niiichaiic frequent e\ery wlifre, the imputation of 

forgery does not attach. , 

» 

In Hut'opc too, literacy forgeries have been com- 
mitted, both in ancient and modem times. Tlie 
poems ftseiibcd to Ohpheus, arc gcnemlly admit- 
ted not to have been composed by that poet, if, 
indeed, he ever existed. Nam, or AnniOs, of 
J^terbo, is now universally considered as an im- 
postor, notwithstaiicUng the defence of his publi- 
cation, and of himself, by* some among the learned 
of bis*ag|B* In our own country, and in recent 
•times, literary frauds have been not unfiequcnt. 

li 4 * 
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But a satire of /luilla, wHo shotdd retart the 
* diaim, and argue-fn&a a iew isstanoes, i^t the 
^whoK lihmtujre of Europe^ which is held ascient, 
cohosts cf m^em for^ri^, would be justly cen- 
suied for bis presuisptios. ' 

must sot then indiscriminately condemn 
the wholecliterature of jDzdin. Even father Hak* 
souiKy whtohe advanced a similar paradox re* 
specting; the works of ancient writers, excepted 
some compositions of Cicero, Virgie, Horace* 
and PEiNt, 

It is necessary in this country, as every where 
else, to Ini guarded against literary impositions. 
But doubt asd suspicion should not be carried 
to an extreme length!' „$6me fabricated' works, 
'some interpolated passages,* will be detected by 
the sagacity of* critics in the progress of researches 
into tmt learning gf the east : biit the greatest part 
of the books, received by the learned among the 
EluidtOi ^ill assuredly oe found genuine. I do 
not doubt <tbat the rSdas^ of which an account 
has'bj^n here given* will appear to be of this 
description. 

s 

In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to 
say, uiat they are the same compositions, which, 
under the same title of Vida, have been revered 
by Hindus for hundreds, if not thousands, of 
years. I think it probable, that they were com* 
piled by Dwa'pa'vana, the person who is said to 
nave collected them, and who is thence sumam^ 
Vydsa, or the compiler. I can perceive no diffi** 
culty in admitting, that those passives, which are 
how asciibed to human authors, cither fig the 
Hishis, or as the reciters of the text, were attri- 
buted to the same persons so long ago as when 
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^ ooo^ilatioii vrtti made; and pnditbljir, ii\. 
most tbstancei, those jMtsst^ mrere really com* 
pmed by, the aU^ed ^nthon. Coaoerping suc^ 
texts as ice assigned to divine tpaama, accordi^ 
to ffhuUt mythology,* it aiav be fairly oonclnded, 
that the 'true writers of tnem were not'known ^ 
when the compilatioii was made; hnd, for tUf 
reason, they were assigned to ^ulous pers(m« 
ages. 

The different portions which constitute tht 
FlSdcu, must have been written at various rimes. 
The exact period when they prere compiled, or 
that in which the greatest part was composed, can* 
not be determined, with accuracy ancUconfidence, 
from any facts yet ascertained. But the county 
may ; since many rive^a oV India are mentioned in 
more than one text : and, in regard*to the period, 

I incline to think, that th« cletdinonies called 
and the prayers to be r^ited at those ce* 
remonies, are as old as the calendar, which pur* 
ports*to have been framed for such religious rites. 

• . ,*• 

To each VMa a treatise, under the title ofT Jy6» 
fishy is annexed, uliKh Explains the adjustment 
of the* calendar, for the purpose of fixing the pro- 
per peridds for the performance of reljgious duties. 

It if adapted to the comparison of solar and lunar 
time With the vulgar or civil yiar ; and was evi* 
dently, formed in the infancy of astronomical 
knowledge. From the rules delivered in the 
treatises which 1 have examined ^ it apjiears, 

jd 


* I have several copies of onesmoh treatise, besides a comme B- 
tary 0b*tbe Jyotitk of Uie Rtgveda, by an unknown author; 
wfairh is atibordingiy auignixi to a &butous personage, SlCsHA 

* KSOA. 
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the cycle (Vt^a) there 6np1oyed, isjuperk^l 
‘ of five years only, l^e month is lunar ;Xut at 
llie eiul,.' and in the tnidd|e, of the quinc^enniai 
i^od, aa^ intVrcal{^tion is' admitted, by' doubling 
one month. . Accqrdingly, • the cycle comprises 
^ree common lunar years, and two, 'which con- 
iain thirteen dunations each. The year is^ divided 
into six seasons; and each month into half months. 
A complete lunation is measured by thirty lunar 
days ; some one of which* must of course, in al- 
^nate montlis, be sunk, to make the dates agree 
with tnc nyctlicmera. For this purpose, the sixty- 
second day appears to hed' lucted*: and thus the 
cycle of five years consists of 1 H60 Ipnar days, or 
1830 nycthemera; subject, to a further correction, 
for the exccsjl of nearly four days above the true 
sidereal year : but the CxacS quantity of this cor- 
rection, and the mctliod df‘ making it, according 
to this calendar, «> l^ave not yet been sufiiciently 
investi^ted to be here stated, llie zodiac is 
divided into twenly-seven asterisras, or signs, the 
first of which, both in the Jydtkh and in the V6~ 
das, is Cntikd, or the Pleiads. The place of the 
colufts, accoVtling to these astronomical treatises, 
will be forthwitli mentioned; but none of them 
hint at a motion of the equinoxes. The measure 
of a day by thirty hours, and that of an •hour by 
sixty minutes, are e.xpiained ; ami the method of 
constructing a clepsydra ia. taught. • 

This ancient Hindu calendar, corresponding, in 
its divisions of time, and in the assigned origin of 


* The Athemm year was regulated in a similar manner ; bnt, 
according to Geminvs, it was tlie sixty-third daj, wtiidi was 
dedoeteiL Perhaps this Hindu calendar nuty assist id CKplaiuing 
the (irecian system of lunar montlis. « 
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the ecliptic, mrith several passages of ^ .Vidas^ ii 
eviden^y the foundation of*that which, after siu^^ 
cessive' corrections^ is ^ow received hy the Hmiut 
throughout /ndta. The pro^ss of thbse,coi1M- 
tions may be traced, 'from the cycle of five *, to. 
one of sixtjr lunar years (which is noticed in many:, 
popular treatises on the calendar, and in the cqpr- 
mentary of the JydtUh ) ; and thence^ to one of 
sixty years of Jupitek; and, finally,' to the 
greater astronomical periods of twelve thousand 
years of the gods, and a hundred years ^jfjBnAH*' 
ma '. But the history of fydiati astronomy is not' 
the subject of this espy. I shall 'only cite, from 
the treatises Jiere referred to, a* passage in which 
the then place of the ci^lures is stated.^ 

* Stour 6cram6ti ^ddtt yadi o&catn savasmau; 
ty&t tadadiyuganty mdghas, tapas, duclo, 'yanati hy 
udac. 

* PrapadySiS 's'rarmht'hMau ' sbryachandramas&v 
itdac^ sdrp'ard'hi ddeshhe'dreus tu: vi&g ha-dr twar 
liaydh sadti. 

• * (Hh/irma-vr'ldd /uy, epitjn praxt imhy exUapd- 


* The treatises in question eontam allusions to the a^rs of the 
world: but without explaining, whether any, mid what, specific 
period df time was assigned to each age. This cycle of five yean 
» mentioned by the name of Ftfga, in PAra'sara’s mstitotws ^ 
law edited by Scvrata, and entitled VrUut Par&tarfi. ft b 
there (Cb. 12. v. 83.) staled, as the basis of calculation for 
larger cycles : and that of 3600 years, deduced from one of sixty 
(containing twelve ^pl« yvgat), is denominated the Yuga of 
Va'cpati; whence the yuga dt Praja'ra't'ha,. containing 
2l6',eQO years, is derived; and twice that constitutes the Cati- 
yvga. The still greater periods are afterwards desctib«l undin 
the usual names. 
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.hr4seiy ttiag gatau: da^hin'itMU viparyastaut shan' 
noMrty pytmtna tu.’ . / 

'Tf*he followiii^ is U literal translation of this re- 
markable passage, which occurs in both the trea- 
tises examined W me. 

* When the sun and n oon ascend the sky toge- 

ther, befng in the constellation over Avhich the 
Vasus pti^ide; then does the cycle begin, and the 
[season] and the [month] Tapas, and the 

Bright [fortnight], knd the northern patii. 

ft 

* The sun and moon tun towards the north at 
the beginning of Sravisht h6 ; but the sun turns 
towards the south in th^ middle of the constella- 
tion over which the serpents preside; and this 
[his turn towards the south, and towards the north,] 
always [happen^] in •-[the months of] M&gha and 
Sr(p3Stn(t% 

* In the<northern progress, an increase of 'day, 
and decrcasC'pf night, take place, amounting to a 
prast^p.ipx 32 pal<is)o^ water; in the southern, 
both are reversed (i. e.^ the days decrease, and thi 
nights increase), and [the difference amount's] by 
thejoiitney, to &\xmuh(tirtas*' 

Sravisht'M is given, in all the dictionaries of the 
Sanscrit language, as another name of D'hanisht'hA ; 
and is used for it, in more than one passage of the 
Vidas.. This is the constellation which is sacred to 


* I cannot, as yet, reconcile tbf time here stated. Its esplana- 
appears to depend on the construction of the d^ydra, 
tpKi I do not well undenitand ; as the rule for its construction 
is obscure, aud involves some difficulties, whidi remain yet UDr* 
solved. 
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the Fams ; as As’H^hA is, to tlie serpents. The dei- 
ties, |reskling over the t^rehty-sevea coiistet!a>>* 
tions,\ire eimmerated in three other verses of die 
Jydtish belonsring to nhe Vqjush, hnd» jn sevcaal 
places of the Vidas. The JylAsh oT the Rich dif- 
ters in transposing two of them ; but the commen^ 
tator corrects this as a faulty reading. 

In several passages of the names 

of deities are used tor the constellations oi^r which 
they preside ; especially one, which states the si- 
tuation of the moon, when the suh j-eaclfes the 
tropic, in years other than* the* first of the cycle. 
Every where these terms are* explained, as indi- 
cating the constellations, which tliat enumeration 
allots to them*. TextS, contained in the 
thcmsejves, confirm ^Jie ^rrespondencc ; and the 
connexion of Asuin) and the Amins is indeed de- 
cisive. , ^ 

Hence it is clpar, that Uhankht'h& and* A‘$lish& 
are the constellations meant ; and that when this 
Hindu calendar \vas regulated, the solstitial points 
were reckoned to*e af the beginning' of thi^ one^ 
and in the middle of.the pther: andsuch Was the 
situatjon of those cardinal peJints, in the' fourteenth 
century,before x\\q Christian era. I formerly f 
or'casioii to show, from anotlier passage of the 
FedaSy that tl:e correspondeilcc, of 'seasons with 
months, as theie staterl, and as also sug^sted in 
the passage now quoted from the Jyhtimy agrees 
with such a situation of the cardinal points. 

• 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating 


^ I^think it neeillt'ss to quote the ori^nal of this eniimenition. 
t Asiatit Rrspairlies, VoLVIl. p. ^SJ. 
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80 ch parts of tbe fourth F&lef, as appear liable to 
suspicion. These are' the remaining detach^ Upd- 
nhnadu/ 'which are not received into the best col- 
lections of hft^-twp theoldgicul tracts, belonging 
to the M'hnroa->vMa ; and even some of those 
.Avhich are there inserted, but which, so. far as my 
Mquiries have yet' reached, do not appear to have 
been commented by ancient autliors, nor to have 
been quoted in the whole commentaries on the 
Ved&ntA. Two of these Upanishads are particularly 
suspicjoiis : qiie entitled R6nm tdpaniya, consist- 
ing of two parts and Uttara)-, another 

called G6pdla iapan)ya\ also comprising two parts, 
of which one is named ’’le Crishna Upanishad. 
The introduction to the fi ^st of these works con- 
tains a siinmiary, which agrees in substance with 
the mythological histo?}' oh the husband of SIta, 
and conqueror of Lama.' ‘The other exalts the 
hero of JMat'hvpt'i- , 

All hough the R^nia l/tpaniya be inserted in all 
the collections of Vpanishads, which I have^seen ; 
and the Gipt'da tdpanhfa apj)ea^n ^ome ; yet 1 am 
inclhicd to doubt their genuineness, and to suspect 
that they, have been written in times, modern, 
when compared with the remainder of the Vedas. 
This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, 
that the sects, which now worship Ra'ma and 
Cn'/sHN A as incarnations, of Vi. snx'c, are compa- 
ratively new. I have not found, in any other 
part of the Vidas, the least trace of such a wor- 
ship. The real doctrine of the whole Jndian 
scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended : and the seeming poly- 
theism, w'hich it exhibits, offers the elements, and 
the stars and planets, aS gods. 1 he tlirce princi- 
pal manifestations of the divinity, with other per- 
soiylied attributes and energies, "and most of the 
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Other gods of fTim&r mythology, are indeed ntenv 
tioRC^ or at least indicatad, in the Fidas. BuA;* 
the worship of deified heroes is no part of tlmt 
system ; »nor are the ihcarnatipns pf deities 

S eated in any other portion or the ):e?ct. which I 
ave yet^een ; though such are sometimes hilled 
at by the commentators. * 

According to the notions, wliich I* entertain of 
the real history of the Hindu religion, tlie& worship 
of Rama, and of CrIshn'a, by tl;ie J^aufinavas^ 
and that of Maha'df/va and BhavanI Ijy the 
Sahas and S^tetas, have been genemlly introduced, 
since the persecutiorf of the ndtidd'has and Jainas. 
The institutiuns of the I'^das are anterior to 
Budp’ha, whose theology seems to* have been 
borrowyil from the sy«teni*of Capila, and whose 
most conspicuous pmftfical doctrine is stated to 
have been the unlawfulness ^of Jsilling animals, 
wliieh in his opinion were too frcquenrly, slain for 
the purpose of eating their fleSh, under the pre- 
tence of |jeiforniing a sacrifice or Y(ijjji}/a. The 
overthrow of the sect of Budd'ha, ip hulia, has 
not effected the full revival of the religious system 
ijiculcatcd in the Vfdas . . Most of wljat Ts there 
tauglu, is now obsolete; atuJ, in its stead, new 
orders of religious devotees have been instkuted ; 
and new forms of religious cereinoniis have been 
estaUlished. Rituals f(\itndcd*on»tho Pui'dn'as, and 
observances borrowed from a worse source, the 
Tantrds^ have, in great incasurp, antiquated the 
institutions of the Vahs. In particular, the 
saciiffcing of animals before tlie idols of Ca'li *, 


• In Bengal, and Ihe contiguous provinces, tiinnsands of kids 
and buffalo, calves are sarrificed before tlic idol, at every vide- 
bi^ed temple ; and opulent peisons make a similar destrurliun 
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has s^rcedra the less sanQ^paiy practice 

the and. th$ adoratioa ;of .RA'M|ka<^d 

‘of CbXshb'a has succeeded to that of tl^B elo* 

meats and pipiets. If chis opiotoa .be well 

founded, it followlf, that the Upamkadf in ^ues>* 

_j^n have probably been composed in ]ater tiroes, 

*8(^ce the in^duction of those sects, which hold 

Rii^MA and Ci6pa'la in peculiar veneration. 

# 

• ( 

On the same ground, every Upamshad^ which 
strongly favours the doctrines of these sects, roa^ 

. be r^ected,. as liable to much suspicion. Such is 
the A'tmdbod'hq Upanishad*^ in which CbIshna is 
noticed by the title of M\i>'Hu>su'nANA, son of 
DEVAcf: and such, also, ss the Sundarit^ani\, 
which inculcates the worship of De'vi. 

Of , 

The remaining Upeamhtids do not, so far as I 
have examined fhem, exhibit any internal evi* 
dence of a modern date. 1 state them as liable to 


of aiiimaTs af tiseir private cTiapeTs. , The sect whieh has adopted 
this sya^in is prtrralenl in Bengal, and in many other province! 
of Indid: and the Sanguinary ^Chapter, translated /ran the CV- 
licd Pnrana by a member of tliis society’, (A$iaiie Research^ 
Vol. V, p. d71s) M one among the antiiorities on which ic telies* 
But tbe*practice is not approv^ by other sects of lUnJus. 

* f have seen but one copy of it, in an imperfect collection of 
the Upanuhad». It ir not inserted in other compilaikHM^ wiiicb 
nevertheless purport to be complete. 

t According to the only copy that I have sceop it eonprbes 
five UptmiiAadtff and belongs to the AVhartann ; but the style re- 
sembles that of the Tbntriu more than the FSdas, It is followed 
^ a tract, marked as belonging to the same Vfda, and q^titled 
Tmpura Upamthadt or Tra^mripa: but this dilfers from another 
bearing the similar title of THpuri Ujuaiuhadt and found in a 
diBerent collection of tbeologicai treatises. 1 equally discredit 
both of them, althoitgh they ait cited by writers ou the Manira 
iigira (or use of iucanlations); and although a commeabiry has 
been written on the Tripura^ by BhatYa Bha'scaaa. 
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doubt, merely becaufte I am not acquainted with 
an^ external evidence of their genuineness *. But’ ‘ 
it IS probable, that, further researches may ascer- 
tain the <accuracy of fnost of ^ theip, as. extracts 
from the Vidas; and .their authenticity, as works 
quoted by. known authors. In point of doctrine, 
they appear to conform with the genuine Up^ 
nishads. 

« 

• • 

The preceding description may serve to»ponvey 
some notion of the Vidas. They are too volumi- 
nous for a complete translation of' the Whole : 
and what they contain, would hardly reward the 
labour of the reader ; “much less; that of the trans- 
lator. The ancient dialect, in which they are 
composed, and especially that of the 'three first 
Vidas, js extremely difficult and obscure : and, 
though curious, as ths ^rent of a more polished 
and refined language .(the classi^l 'Samcrlt ), its 
difficulties must long continued to prevent such an 
examination of t}ie whole Vidas,* as would be re- 
quisite for extracting all that is remarkable and 
important in those voluminous works. ^ 'But they 
well deserve to be occasionally consaliied by the 
oriental scholar. 

M 

> ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■, 

* ’fhe same observation is applicable to several UpanUhads^ 
which are not inserted in the b^t colleokions, bdt which occur in 
others. * For instance, the Seanda^ Caula^ Xlopichandana, Dor- 
dona, and Vajrasdehi. I shall not stop to indicate a few ques- 
tionable jtassages in some of these dubious tmets. 
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IX.* 

A Botanical arid Econouisal .Acd«OKT of 
Bassia, ButyraceA, or East India Butter 
Tree. 

BY yr. ROXBURon, u. d. 


BAS^IA bUTYRACEA. 

Poluandria Monogyma. 

• > «• 

• * • 

GENERIC CHARACTER. 

* % * * 

C ALYX beneath, four or nve leaved., Corol, 
one petaled^ Border about eight cleft. Beny 
superior, with from one to five Seeds. 

• • 

Bassia Butyracea. Roxburgh. 

* * • 

• • 

Calyx five-leaved; Stamfins thirty or forty, 
cro<vniri^ the subcylindric tube of the Corol 

Fdlzoah, Phubcarah, ,oi PHidwara, of the inha- 
bitant^ of the Almorah hills, where the tree is indi- 
genous. , Flowering time, in itj native soil, the 
month of January ; Seeds ripe in August. 

m 

Trunk of the larger tiees, straight, and about 
five or six feet in* circumference. Bark of the 
yoiyig branches smooth, 'brown, and marked with 
small ash-coloured specks. 

' Kk 2 
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Leaves alternate, about tile-ends of the, branch* 
lets, petioled, obovate’<nineate, obtuse^inted, 
entire } smooth above, villous undemeatn; veins 
simple, ^fid parallel; len^h, sik to twelve inches; 
breadth, three to *six. 

“^Petioles, .from one to two inches long. 

Stipule,- if any, minute, and caducous. 

Flowers numerous, round the base of the young 
shoots, and from ^tlic axils of the lower leaves, pc- 
duncled, large, pale-yellow, drooping. 

4 • 

Calyx, four, five, or six leaved ’(five is by far 
the most common number) ; ovate, obtuse, cover- 
ed externaliy with ferruginous pubescence, per- 
manent. * • • 

* 

Corol ; tube' subfcylindric, length of the calyx ; 
border *of eight,* spreading, oblong, obtuse divi- 
sions, longer than the tube. 

to 

Stamens*; . filaments froifi thirty 'to forty, about 
as long as the tube of the Corol, and inserted on 
its mouth: Anthers linear-oblong. 

Pistil, germ conical, (ten or twelve celled, one 
seeded,) downy, ^surrounded with a downy necta- 
rial ring. Style longer th&n the stamens ; stigma 
acute. • 

Beoy oblong, generally pointed by a remaining 
portion of the style; smooth, fleshy, containing 
one, two, or three, rarely more, large seeds ; the 
rest not ripened. 

• V 

Seeds oblong, rather round than fla^ bht differ- 
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ing in ^hape accordilig to the number contained in 
each fruit; smootli, ^lining^ light brown, with a. 
long, 4anceolate, .lighter colopied, less .smooth, 
umbilicai mark oil tne^nside. 

This tree, which is rendered intelesting on ac- 
count of its seeds yielding a hrm hu^raceOuaiiuU- 
stance, resembles liassia Latifolia, (see Coromai^ 
Plants, Volume I, No. 19> also AsiatiQ Researcli^, 
Volume I, Page 300,) so much as scarce to be 
distinguished from it, except by the ^orol and 
Stamina. 

Here (in Baasia hUtp'oeea)* the Corol is of a 
thin texture, with a tuTie nearly cylindric, and 
border of eight, lar^e, spreading, •oblong seg- 
ments. There (in B^fsie^tlati/Qlia ^ it is thick aind 
fleshy, with a giblmsif, indeed almost globular 
tube*; and border of generally nibre than eight, 
small, cordate, rAther ]ncurvtd*stfginents. 

• , • 

Here, the Stamina, from thirty to forty in num- 
ber, have long filaments inserted on the mouth of 
the tube of Ine Corol. There they *816 fewer in 
mumber; have very short filaments, and* ar- 
ranged in two, or three* series, completely within 

the tube, to which they are affixed. 

' • 

{t may not be improper to notice here Mme 
other species of the*same genus, ihie following 
Botanical description of Btutia Iqngifolia. IjjffN. 
Mant.' page 563, I have been* favoured w^th by 
Doctor Klein, of Tranquebar, and the aepount of 
its economical uses by the Reverend Doctor John, 
of the same place.. 


KfcS 
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Description hjf Doctor Klein. * 


i^lyx. Perianth : monophyllum, 4*partitum ; 

lacmiis ovatb, acutis, coriaceis, extus tomento 
ferrugineo /ibductis, persistentibus. 

Coroll;i monophylla, campanulata ; tubo cylin- 
draceo^ inflato, carnoso, limbo 8-partito ; laciniis 
lanceofatis, 'erectis. * 

Stamina, filameiita 16, bn . issima, .in duos or- 
dines divisa,^ quorum octo ad incisuras laciniarum, 
octo in tubo, coroltae inserta. Antherae lineares, 
setacex, acutas, extus ptloss, limbo breviorbs. 

Pistil: Germen superum^ ovatum. Stjdus se- 
taceus, corolla duplo longior. Stigma simplex. 

Pericarp: drupa oblonga, 1>3 sperma, carnosa, 
lactescens. ' .Seminibus subtrigoiiis ohlongis. 

r 

Arbor mogna; ramiil sparsiiS, erectis, horizonta- 
libusque. 

Folia sparsa, petiolata, lanceolata, acuta, inte> 
gerrima, glabra, venosa. 

Flores longe-pedunculati, axillares, solitarii, et 
^ggregati. 
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EC0N0M4CAL USES of the OIL, 07’ ILLEEPEI TREE, * 

Bassia longy'olis . , 

BY THE REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN. 


1st. The oil, pressed from the ripe frtiit, ds used 
as a common lamp oil, by those who cannot afford 
to buy the oil of the coco-nut. It is thicker, burns 
longer, but dimmer, smoilks little, tind gives 
some disagreeable smtill. * ^ 

2d. It is a principal* ingredient in making the 
country soap, and, therefore, often bqprs the same 
price with tlie oil of thl; edeo-nut. 

• 

3d. It is, to the common pemle, a substitute 
for ghee, and, coco-nut oil, in their curries and 
other dishes, 'fliey make cakes of it, and many 
of tHe poor get their livelihood by selling these 
sweet oil cakes. . * * 

•* • 

* 4th. It is used to Keal different eruption^, such 

as the itch, &c. * 

/ • 

9 

5th. Tlie cake (or Sakey)/\% used for washing 
the head; and is car/ied, a-S a petty article of 
tradc,.to those countries, where these trees are not 
found. . 

6th. The flowers, which fall in May, arc ga- 
thered by the common people, dried in the sun, 
roasted, and eaten,* as *good food. They are also 
bruised, and boiled to a jelly, and made into small 
■ . Kk 4 
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I 

balls, which they sell or exshange, for fi$sh, rice, 
and various sorts of small grain. ' 

. 

7th. "Hie ripe fruit, as' well as the 'unripe, is 
eaten by the poor,’ as other fruits. Of the unripe, 
the skin is taken off, and after throwing away the 
unfipe kernel, boiled to a jelly, and eaten with 
sa'it and Capsicum. 

t 

( 

8th. JThe leaves are boiled with water, and 
gpvenas,a medicine, in several diseases, both to 
men, and to cattle. 

■yth. The milk of the gr .*n fruit, and of the 
tender bark, is also adminisicred as a‘ medicine. 

10th. The bark is wsed as a remedy for the 
itch. 

1 1th. The woc^ is as har^, and durable, as teak 
wood, but not so' easily wrought, nor is it pro- 
curable of such a length for beams, and planks, as 
the former; except in clay ground, where the 
tree grows to. a considerable' height ; but, in such 
a soil, it produces fewer branches, and is less frui^*- 
ful, than ifl a sandy, or mixed soil, which is the 
best suited for it. In a sandy soil, the branches 
shoot out nearer to the ground, and to a greater 
circumference, and yield more fruit. These trees 
require but little attention ; beyond watering them 
during the first two or three years, in tw dry 
season. Being of so great use, we have here whole 
groves of diem, on high, and sandy grounds, 
where no other fruit trees will grow. 

Ifith. We may add, that the owls, squirrels, 
lizards, dogs and jackals, take a share of ;he 
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flowers; but the vilgar belief is, tiiat the latter, 
especially in the tiihe of blossom, are apt to gro\f * 
mad, by too much, feeding on them. ^ 

Bagsm obffoatft^ Forster’s ^hod.. No. SOO: a 
native of*the Isle of Tatma^ in the South Sea. Of 
this species, I possess no other' account tba^T^he 
definition, which corresponds with the habit of 
the genus. If Forster has left us no Recount of 
the usos of the tree, it may be worth whilei>.to make 
inquliy, when an opportunity offisrs, « 

Park’s Shea, or butter tree of Africa, we have 
reason, fronj his delcriptiou, hud figure, as well 
as from analogy, to suppose a species of this same 
genus. At page 35S (or his travels in the interior 
of Aftica ) he says, “.The appearance of the fruit 
evidently places the Sfiea tree in tl}e natural order 
of Sapotce, (to which belongs,) and it has 

some resemblance to the Madkuca tree (Bassia 
latifbUa), described by Lieuteitant Charles Ha- 
Mii,T0N, in the Asiatic Researches, Volume I, 
page 300. . ^ 

•• • 

• “ The people were evety where employed in col- 
lecting the fruit of the .Sfece trees, from which 
th^y psepare a vegetable butter, mentioned in the 
former part of this work *. Thesd trees grow in 
great abundance all oyer this part of Bambarra. 


* This comniodity. Shea taulou, wliicli, literally translated, 
ngntlies Tiw^ter, u extracted, by means of boiliftg water, 
from the kernel of tte not, has the conristence and appearance of 
butter; and is in truth an admirable substitute for it. It forms 
an important article in flie lood of the natives, and serves also 
for every domestic purpose in which oil would otherwise be used. 
ThI demand for h b therefore ereat. Park’s Travek in Africa. 
ftige26‘.\ 
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They are not planted by thb* natives, but are 
found growing naturally in the woods; and in 
clearing woodland for cultivation, every tree is 
cut down but the S/iea. The tree itself, vevy much 
resembles the. Jnkrican oak, and the fruit, from 
the , kernel of which, first dried in the sun, the 
butter is prepared, by boiling the kernel in water, 
has somewhat the appearance of a- Spanish olive. 
The kernel is' enveloped in a sweet pulp, under a 
thin green rind ; and the butter produced from it, 
besides tlte advantage of its keeping the whole 
year without salt, is whiter, firmer, and to my 
pay^te, of a richer flavour, than the best butter t 
ever tasted made of" cows mi' .. The growth and 
preparation of this commodity, seem to be amongst 
the first objects of African industry, in this and 
the neighbouring states ;*«and it constitutes a main 
article of their inland commerce.” Park’s Travels 
in Africa, page 2Q2-3.' 

Ci 

e 

In the following' account of Xhe.Bassia Batyra^ 
cea, by Mr. Gott, we find the people of Almorah 
eat the dre^^. left after the finer parts have been 
extracted; consequently there can be little doubt 
of the \('holesomencss of the pure vegetable butter 
itself. The thick oil of Bassia lati/olia, and It/ngi- 
folia, the natives of various parts of IndiOf either 
use alone, or mixed with gnee (clarified butter), 
in their diet. 

On Captain IIardavickf.’s departure iovEtig- 
land, in the beginning of 1803, he gave me a 
small quantity of the above-mentioned substance, 
observing, that the only account he could give 
me of it was, that it was rcpo»*ted to him to be a 
vegetable product from Almorah, or its neighbour* 
hood, where it is called Fulzvah, or Phulwarah. 
In consequence of this information, 1 applied to 
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Mr. Goct, (who \9 Itationed in the vicinity of 
that country,) to make the ’necessary inquiries; 
and froift liim I procured an abundance of 
preserved •specimens, a*t varioi^ times, *.in leaf, 
flower, and fruit. From these,, afld that gentle- 
man's accoilnt of the tree, and its product, the 
foregoing description,, and the Annexed flgur^ 

were taken. , 

• • 

The same sample, which I got from Captain 
Hardwickk, in Janmry 1803, 1 have «tiU by 
me. It remains perfectly •§went, bothr in taste 
and smell. Its flavour is that of clove.s ; havingj 
I presume, bcfn perfumed with 'that spice, previ- 
ously to its falling into lys hands, a practice men- 
tioned in the following narrative. At tfiis instant 
the thermometer is at 4 iiiK?ty-five, and for these 
six weeks, it has rare?)'* been below^ ninety, and 
lias often risen to on«* hundred,* or more, yet it 
continues about as Arm as better is in England 
during winter. * « * 

Mr. Gott’s account. of the tree, aydT its pro- 
duct, is as follows : — •• • 

* * • 

The»tree producing a fat-lifte substance, known 
in tip's country by the name of Phtdwah^ is ji na- 
tive of the Almorah hills, and known there by the 
same name. The tree is scarce; grows on a strong 
soil, on the declivities ob the southern aspeets of 
the hills below Almorah, general^ attaining the 
height, v^hen full grown, of fifty feet, with a 
cireumference of six. The bark, of such speci- 
mens as 1 have been able to obtain, is inclined 
to smoothness, and speckled ; it flowers in Jatm- 
ary, and the seed is perfect about Augutt, at which 
time* the natives collect them, for the purpose 
• of extracting the above substance. On opening 
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the shell of* the seed or ndt^ which is a fiae 
‘ ehesnut colour, ’Smooth, and brittle; the kerael 
anpears of the size and shape of a blanched almond : 
the kernels are brpised, on a smooth stdne, to the 
consistency of <^^m, or of a fine pulpy matter ; 
which is then put into a cloth bag, whh a mode- 
r:!<te weight laid' on, and left to stand, till the 
oil, or fat, is expressed, which becomes immedi- 
ately of the consistency of hog’s-lard, and is of a 
delicate white colour. Its uses are in medicine ; 
bein^ highly esteemed in rheumatism, and con- 
tractions of the limbs.* It is also much esteemed, 
and used by natives of rank, as an unction, for 
which purpose, it' is generally mixed with an Utr 
of some kind. Except .the fruit, which is not 
much estemed, no other part of the tree is used. 

This tree is su]mosed to 'bear a strong: affinity 
to the Mawa, (MadSmea, or Bassia Ultima;) but 
the oil or fat, extracted from the seeds, differs 
very materially. * The oil from the Mawa, is of a 
menish-yellow colour, and seldom congeals. That 
from rht^BJiulwah congeals, immediately after ex- 
pression, is ‘perfectly colourless ; and, in the hot- 
test weather, if melted by art, will, on being left 
to cool, resume its former consistency. The oil 
from ,the seed of the Mawa, if rubbed on woollen 
cloth, leaves as strong a stain as other oils or'ani- 
mal fat. The fatty substance from the Fhuheak, 
if pure, being rubbed on woollen cloth, will leave 
no trace behind.^ 

The oil of Mam is expressed in considerable 
quantities, about Cawi^aor, and Furruckabad, and 
being mixed with, is stdd as ghee. 

This fatty substance very rarely comes puie from 
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tiie hilli, and received more and more^adulteration, 
(by adding the purest ghee,) 'as it passes down to ' 
the lower provinces : age gives it the firmness ^of 
pure tallohr. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY THE SAME, IN CQjf* 

SEQUENCE OF A FEW QUERIES TRANSMITTED 

TO MR. eOTT. 

It is supposed there might be ajimialIy*procured 
from twenty to thirty maunda, at the price of 
fourteen or fifteen rupees the maund. 

1 st. It is never taken jnwarflly ns a medicine, nor 
is it used in diet ; further than that the*dregs, after 
the puBer fatty substance ‘is expresseti, are eaten, 
as a substitute for gli&e, by tlie peasants, or la* 
bourers, who extract the fat*. 

• 

2d. I have Some pure, whiclf has been by me 
ten jnonths, and it* has neither ac(|uired colour, 
nor bad smell. 

. 3d. After it is importQil into RohilkhuriS, it is 
scented with Utr, (an esscn^al oil,) and a little of 
th^ flour of the Indian corn (Zea yWfly.y),is,added, 
to 'increase its consistency. N. B. This flour is 
add^d on account of its peculiar .whiteness. 

4th: If it is clean, and free from dirt, it never 
undergoKfs any purification ; if the contrary, it is 
heated, and filtered through a coarse cloth.* 

5th. Tlie flowers, are; never used. The pulp of 
the fruit is eaten by some ; it is of a sweet, and 
flab taste. 
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The timber is white, soft$ rand porous^ and is 
never made any us^ of by the natives. It is nearly 
as light as the Semul, or cotton tree ( Bombax hep- 
t^hylluiK ). 






Descripi^ox of a Species of Ox, named Gava'l. 

COMMU.VICATED BY H. T. CUJLJLi5KUU»J!., 

• • 

T he Gay&l \va< mentioned in an eaijy volume 
of the researches of the ^static Society *, by 
its' Indian name, which *was explained by the 
phrase, ‘ cattle of the mountains.’ It had heSn 
obscurely no’ticed (if indeed the same species of ox 
be meant,) by K?rox, m his historicai relation of 
Ceylon^; and it has bfen,imperfectiy described by 
Captain Turner, in»Mi journey through BootanX- 
Herds of this species pf cattle hjvc* been long pos- 
sessed by many gentlemen, iil the' eastern districts 
of Bengal, a»i( also in other *parts of 'this pro- 
vince: but no detailed account of the animal, and 
of its habits, has been yet published in •India. To 
remedy this deficiency, Dr, Roxburo*i unclprtook, 
Rt my solicitation, .to describe the Gayil, from 
thosQ seen by him In a herd belonging’ to the Go- 
vejnor .General. Dr. Buchanan has also oblig- 
ingly communicatect his observations on the same 
cattle : and both descriptions’. a(C here laid before 
the society; with infofmation obtained from seve- 
ral gentlemen at Tipura, Silliet, and Ckaigaon, re- 
lative to the habits of the aniihal. The original 
drawing, from which the plate has been taken, is 


* In the second volume, (p.'lSS,) published iu 1790* 

f f. 21. 

Embassy to Jiiet, p. l60. 
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in the collection of Sir JoiIn Anstruti^er, for 
utrhom it was drav'inby a native artist in his ser- 
vice. 

from tbc information which was first received, 
it was supposed that the Gayid would 'not engen- 
dej* 'either wi.^h the bufiaio, or with the common 
bull anfl cow, and must therefore constitute a dis- 
tinct species in every system of classification. 
Although that be not confirmed, by the correcter 
inforniatiou now, obtained, yet on account of the 
considerable, ayid. apparently permanent, differ- 
ence between the coinmop cow and the Gayal, 
this ought still, perhaps, <> be considered as a 
distinct species, rather than as a variety. Its ge- 
neric, and trivial names, virith the synonyma, may 
be stated as tbllows. 


Bos Gcnieeus. 

I ^ 

Synosvma: Sansc. Gnvajrtr; Hind. Crflftff?, or 
Gay At; lieng. Gobaygorti; Pers. Gaiyangall; 
mountaineers*' &c.) east of Silhet, Mbfha- 
na; mountaineers (Cucis.) east of Chatgaon, ShiM; 
Mugs, J’hongnua. '^Burnias, N&nec. Ceylon, 
Gauvtra*. 

Bos Bubalus Gcifvera: » 

* The Gayily says Dr. Roxburgh, ‘ is'nearly 
of the size and shape of the English bull.' It has 
short horns, which are distant at their bases, and 


* Knox's historical relation of Ceiflm, p. SI. 
t History of Quadrupeds, I. p. 0.7. 
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rise in ^ gratle canr4 directly out amll u^ : a trant* 
verse ^tion, near the basc^isi ovate; the thick** 
end of the section beine on the inside. The front 
is broad, «nd crownedVith a tuft pf lifter po* 
loured, long, curved .hair. TneAdovlap is deep 
and pendent. It has no mane, nor hump{ but a 
considerable elevatioi^ over the withers. ThS 
is short; the body covered with a tokjfable coat 
of strught, dark-brown hair : on the'beHy, it is 
lighter coloured; and the 1^ and face ate some- 
times whiter? 

Doctor Buchanan thus describes it : 

• e ^ 

* The generally carries its head with tlie 
mouth projecting forward like that pf a buffalo. 
The head, at the upper^ part, is veiy broad and 
flat, and is contracted Suddenly toiyards the nose, 
which is naked, like .that of the, common cow. 
From the upper angles of tlift forehead, proceed 
two thick, snofit, horizontal dtocesses of bone, 
which are covered with hair. On these are placed 
the horns, whjch are^ smooth, shorter* than the 
head, and lie nearly in’the plane of the forehead. 
They diverge outwarc^ and turn up with a'gentie 
curve*. At the base ^ey are very thick, and ace* 
slightly compressed, the flat sides being toward 
the 'front ana the tail* The edge next the ear is 
rather the thinnest, so that a tnmsverse section 
would be somewhat ovate. Toward tiieir tips, 
the hofos are rounded, and end ip a sharp point. 
The eyes’resembk d>ose of the common ox ; the 
ears.are much longer, broader, and bluntef tkm 
those of that animal. 

* • ■ 

* The neck is very slender near the hdid, at 
some distance from which a dewlap. oommenees; 

. but this Is not so deep, nor so much jmdulaiML 
V 0 L.VIII. J.1 ^ 
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as in the BosSsebu, or Indian tax. The dejprlap is 
covered with strongV<)ngish hair, so as to form a 
kind of 'mane on the Icnver part -of the neck ; but 
thii( is 'Tiot very conspicuous, especially When the 
animal is 'youngs . 


»‘ifh place 'of the hump, which is situated be* 
tween the, shoulders of the Zebu, thelGajfdl has 
a sharp 'rid^, which commences on the hinder 
part of the neck, slopes gradually up till it comes 
over the' shoulder joint, then runs iiorizontally 
almost a third rpart of the length of the h^ck, 
where it terminates widi *» very sudden slope. 
The height of this ridge j ikes the neck appear 
much uepressed, and als*) adds greatly to the 
clumsiness of the chest, which, although narrow, 
is veiy deep. The stetuuin is covered by a con- 
tinuation of the dewlap. The belly is protube- 
rant, but in its kinder part is greatly contracted. 
The rump, or os sah'um, has a more considerable 
declivity than that oi Xht Europtan ox, but less 
than that of the Zebu. ' 


* The tair is covered with short hair, except 
near the end, where it has a* tuft like that of tne 
common ox ; but, in 'the Gay&l, the tail descends 
no lower than the extremity of the Hbia. - 


*The legs, especially the fore ones, are thick 
and clumsy. The false hoofs are much laiger 
than those of the Zebu. 'Ihe hinder p^ts are 
weaker in proportion than the forehand; and, 
owingf to the contraction of the belly, the hinder 
legs, although in fact the shortest, appear to be 
the longest. • - 

* The whole body is covered with a thick toat 
of short hair, which is lengthened out into a 
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mane the dewl^ and into ‘ a p^ncil-like tuft 
on the end of the tail. From/tlie summit of the** 
head tliere diverges, with a vmirl, a bunch of ra- 
ther longk coarse hair, *which lies fiat, ia jusually 
lighter coloured than. that wluclms ^djadrat, and 
extends towards the horns, and over the forehead. 
The general colour of the auimsfl is brown, ifi^'a- 
rious shades, which very often appupaches to 
black, but sometimes is rather light, tiome parts, 
especially about tl)c legs and belly, arenusually 
white.; but ki different individual^, these* are very 
differently disposed. • •• • 

‘ In the first coluufh of the 'following table is 
the measurement of a full grown cow : in the se- 
cond is that of a young male. * 

* 

• &. In. Ft. In. 

From the nose to the siwninit of the. 

head / ! . 1 6 . 1 8 

Distance between the roots of the 

horns, .' 0 10 0 9 

From the horn^ to the shoulder, . 3 3 0 

From the shoulder to .the insertion •* • 

<of the^ail, 4 3 * 3 10 

Hciglit at the shoulder, . . ' . . 4 9 4-7 

Height at the loins, 4 4.,4 8 

Depth of the chest, 2 • 9 - - 

Circumference of tlie chest, . *•..• 6 7 5 7 

Circumference at the loins, ... 5 10 56 

Lengtlfof the horns, ..12 - - 

Length of the ears, 010 - - 

‘ The different species of the ox kind may be 
readily distinguished* from the Qay&l by the fol- 
lowing marks. The Ettrupean and hman oxen 
by did length of their tails, which reach to the 
, folSb hoofs ; the American ox by the gibbosity on 

L.1 2 
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its back ; the Bodes nioschatt^t. CafeVy zn^^pumluSy 
by having iheir hovfis aitproximatQ^ at the bases ; 
the Bos grtmniehs by its whole tail being: covered 
with hjyg silk^luiirs; the Bos BtAalus, at least 
the In&tzn bu&lo| by having' the whole length 
of its horns composed, and by their being 4onger 
tb^n the head, and wrinkled; also by its thin 
coat of h^r, by its want of a dewlap, and, above 
all, by its manners ; the Bos harbatus by tlie long 
beard ca its chin. 

* The ciy of, the Gay&l has no resemblance to 
t;hf grunt of the Indian ox, but a good ddai re- 
sembles that of the buflfal . It is a kind of load- 
ing, but shriller, and not near so loud as that of 
the European ox. To this, however, the GayAl 
approaches much nearer, than it does- to the 
bulfelo.’ 

The ijBsult of ini^uiries made by Mr. Macrak, 
at Chatgaon, has been communicaied by that gen- 
tleman, in the following answer to questions which 
were transmitted to him. 

• 

* The QayM is found, wild in the rangf; of moun- 
tains that form the ieastern boundary pf the pro- 
vinces of ^rocaii, Chittagong (Chatgaon), Tipura, 
and Silhet. 

If c- 

* The CAcis, or Lunctas, a race of people inha- 
biting the hills immediately to the eastward of 
Chatgam, have herds of the Gayhl in a domesti- 
cated state. By them he is called SKidl; from 
which, most probably, his name of Qayil is de- 
rived ; as 'he is never seen on the pliuns, except 
when brought there. By ^ Mugs lie ' is named 
Xkongnitah; and by the Bimnoi, NSnec. the 
lliHdu ddstra he ‘cs called Guhoy. It 
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howevq*, th^ he i^en animal' ver^ little known 
beyond the limits of his nativ^ mountains, except' 
to the* inhabitants of the provinces above-men- 
tioned. 

* The Gay6l is of a dull heavy appearance; buL 
at the same time, of |i form which indicates Ihgcn 
strength and activity, like that of the^wild buf- 
falo. His colour is invariably brown t nut of dif- 
ferent shades, from a light to a dark tiitge« and 
he fvequentty has* a white forehead, «nd four 
white legs, with the tip«pf 4h^tail nlsoVhite. 
He has a full eye, and, as he advances in pgc, 
often becomes blind*; but it is* uncertain whether 
from disease, or from a^natural decay. Mis dispo- 
sition is gentle; even when wild, in his native 
hills, he is not considecc^^to be a dangerous ani- 
mal, never standing flie approach pf man, much 
less bearing his attack*. Tne hunt the wild 
ones for the sake of their tlesh* 

• . • * 

* The GayAl delights to range about in the 
thickest forest, wherq he browses, cvbning and 
morning, on the tender shoots and 'leaves of dif- 
ferent shrubs ; seldpiti feodipg on grasji, when he 
can get these. To avoid the noonday heat, he re- 
tire to the deepest shade of the forest ; preferring 
the dry acclivity of the hill, to repose on, rather 
thamthe low swampy ground below ; and never, 
like the buftalo, wallowing in mud. 

* GayAls have been domesticated among the 
CAcis irom time immemorial; and without any 
variation, in their appearance, from the wild stock. 
No differehce whatever* is observed in the colour 
of the wild and tame breeds : brown of different 
shaldcs being tlie general colour of both. The 

L13 
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wild GayAl k abbut the sire of the wild buf« 
falo of India. The Vasne Gayaly among the C‘(icis, 
being bred in nearly the same habits of freedom, 
and on„the samo food, without ever uifdergoing 
any labdtir, grows' to the same size with the wild 

one. * ■ 

• 

* He liv^ to the age of fifteen, or twenty, years : 
and, when three years old, the GayM cow receives 
the bnllf^ goes eleven months with youiig; and 
will not again admit his embrace until the follow- 
ing season after f«he has -brought forth. 

c 

‘ The GayM cox’fr gives ery little milk, and 
does not yield it long; bul. what she gives is of 
a remarkably rich quality ; almost equally so with 
the cream of other milk. ,nnd which it also re- 
sembles in colour, 'fhe Cdcis make no use what- 
ever of the milk,! but rear the GayMs. entirely for 
the sake of their fleslh and skins. They make their 
shields of the hidPs of this anin)al.'‘ The fiesh of 
the GayM is in the highest e^iniation among the 
C^cis ; so* much so, that no solemn festival is 
ever cclebratevl without slaughtering one or more 
GayMs"^ according to the importance of -♦lie occa- 
sion. 

(» 

a » ^ ^ 

‘ The Ckcis train their Gayuls to no labour ; al- 
though, from the great strength and gentle dis- 
position of the animal, he njust be very com- 
petent to every purpose, either of draught, or 
carriage, to which the buffalo, or the ox, is ap- 
plicable. 

‘ The domesticated Gayals are allow’cd by the 
Cdcis to roam at large, during the day, through 
the forest, in the neighbourhood of the village : 
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but, as evening; approaches, th^ al^ return liome, 
of theiiPown accord ^ the ^oung Gayitl being earljr 
tausht, this habit, by being rre|;ularly fed every' 
night wi^ salt, of which he is very fond : and, 
from the occasional continuanqe^f* this^ractice, 
as he grow^ up,* the attachment of thtf “Gay&l to 
his native village, becomes so strong, that, jvhejj 
the Cucis migrate fr«n it, they are bbliged to^et 
tire to the liuts which they are about to leave, 
lest their Gay tils should return thither ffom their 
new place, of residence, before they^ become 
equally attachcfl to it, as_ to tlitf former* through 
thb same means. 

‘ The wWHGayal sometimes steals out from the 
forest in the night, ami feeds in thf rice Helds 
bordering on the hills. 'Ijic C&ds £pve nq grain 
to their cattle. With V*, the tame Gay&ls feed on 
CaMi (phaseolus ma.v); but^ as our Hills abound 
with shrubs, it has not been j^eifiarked, what par- 
ticular kind of* ji;rass tliey prefg'. . 

‘'The Hindus, in this province, will pot kill the 
Gabay, whiclf they hohl in etjual vweration with 
the cow, lint the J^s't Gaydl, or fieldi, thj^ hunt, 
and JsillT as they do the* vjild buffalcH The ani- 
mal, hg'e alluded to,* is another species of Gay&l 
found wild in the hijls of Chatgam ; a correct de- 
scrii>tion of which will be g;iven hereafter. He 
has never been domesticated ; *and is, in appear- 
ance and disposition, very different from the com- 
mon Gaydl, whicli has been just described. Tlie 
natives call him the JslGaj/dlm contradistinction 
to the Gabay. The Cftcis distinguish him* by the 
name of Sebi, and the Mugs and Burmas by that 
of P'haty ; and they ‘consider him, next to the 
ti^;er, the most dangerous and the fiercest anipi^ 
of their forests.’ 

LI 4 

a 
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* The Gayit (Mr. £ jiiOT wpj^s from Ti^Oy) is 
Iltde known to natives here ; it is pnncipally 
considered as an inhabitant of the Chatgavi hills. 
In . conversation with people belonging to the 
tU^aoit'^ray f/i t^e subject of this animal, I have 
understood, that it is knoxVn in the 'recesses of 
the more eastern part of the llpura hills, but 
has* never been caught. Ifi the past year, some 
of these ..ahimals were seen in a herd of elephants, 
and continued some time with the herd : but 
they wer^ alarmed by the nofee used in driving 
the elephaqts,' and ^scaped being secured in the 
fenced enclosure. The K'htda of that season was 
nearly five hours journey jm the skirts of the 
hills. 

* The aninial is founci^wild, but is easily ^domes- 
ticated, though, in this siate, he essentially par- 
takes of wild l^abits. I jiave some Gay6ls at 
Mmnamutty ; ahd,<>from their mode of feeding, I 

f iresume,' that they keep on the sjvhts of the val- 
ies, to enable them to feed en the sides of the 
mountain,<where they can browse. They will not 
touch up-ass, if they can find shrubs. 

‘ While kept at Cmnerlahy which is situated in 
a level country, they used to resort to the tanks, 
and eat oh tlie sides ; frequently betaking them- 
selves to the water, to avoid the heat of the 
sun. However, they became sickly, and ana- 
ciated; and their eyes suflered much. But, on 
being sent to the hills, they soon recovered, and 
are now in a healthy condition. They seem 
ibnd of the shade ; and are observed in the hot 
weather to take the turn of, the hillsi so as to 
be always sheltered from, the sun. They do not 
wallow in mud like bufialoes; but delight dn 
water, and stand in it, during the greatest heat 
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of the day, with hoaxi of <fad« heads above 
the aurnuje. 

Each cow yields frbm twoai^ a hal^ to about 
four of milk*, which is .fi<||, ‘sweet, and'd^ 
most as thick as cream ; it is oF a high flavour, and 
makes excellent butter.* 

Information, decisive of the qaestioh,.whe(licir 
the GapM engender with the common /ndfdq balk 
has been reaeived fh>m Mr. Biaq, af Dacca; who 

* having brought a domesticated i^maleiGi^iblfhmi 

* 'emttagong to- that place, *and not being able to 

* procure a male Gaym at Dacca; directed a common 
‘ bull t to be presented^ to her, which the f^ide 

* received, upon being* blinded by a doth thrown 

* over her eyes : the i^iis* was a coV resefnbling 

* mostly the Ge^dZ iiibther; and^from that cow, 

* impregnated by a buil of the sapie' common breed, 

* another cow was produced, \diicH also had grown 
‘ up and was 'in calf by a common bull, at the 
‘ djv^c of Mr. Biun’s letter.’ 

Mr. Dick commurncated tlie foUowing«auswer 
fsom 

• • • 

*, Nob being able t^;^rocure, here, ai\y satisiao- 
tofy, information respecting the Gayal, t trans* 
rnitmd questions to my VakiC at CacJCMr (having 
understood, that those* animals had been sent hi- 
ther, from that place,) and desired him to obtain 
the most correct information on* the subject. 


* From 6ve to eight pAunds. 

t Of the breed miaedDbiSdfi. It b a Zebi of flie cominmi 
kioii^ ftond in the middle districts of BtHgalm 
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* With reg^d to the*^ifl£to. scrupling kill a 
'Gaydl, I could not Obtain a direct answer: as the 
word “ir^” is afhxed to one of the names, from 
which th^ infer ^at it partakes of the cow, and 
are afraid positi^lj^.to declare, that it is not im- 
proper to kiH the atiimal; quoting a passage from 
ttic^S^stra, ^\G6sadris‘ahG(eoajfah” * 9 .Gtrcayai& 
like an ox.’ However, the tiajd of Cdch'hdr, who 
is a Cshatrtya of the Suryabaml race, occasionally 
sends, several Gayids to be sacrificed on certain hills 
in his country, in order to cohciliate. the l)i(vaiA 
of the" place; a^^hij^ informs me.’ 

The answers received froi i‘the Vakiiat Cachhar^ 
to the- questions forwarded by Mr.' Dick, con- 
tain the following information. 

* The GayAl is called Gdti^ngali in the Persian 

language, Gaoayq in* Oam^rit, and JiUt'hand by 
the mountaineers: <but others name the animal 
Gobay-gortt. ‘ , ' 

I 

* Gayalf aje not confined to the woods : they 

are domesticated. Hut wild, Gaydls arc found in 
the modnt^ins of &c. They ar£,kep£,rin 

a tame state, by the people ^vho inhabit; thcMdld- 
fi&g6\{\\\% near the district oi Ch'hilhet {Silhpt), 
on the eastern border of the province of Cdch'har, 
west of MariipbTf and north of a tract depeqdant 
on Tripur Caidtidgds, CAcis, and K has' is (tribes of 
mountaineers), keep Gaydls for the sake of tile fiesh, 
not for the milk, which they do not use^ nor for 
burden; since they have no such employment for 
their cattle. 

4 * 

‘ The Gaydl lives to the age of twenty, or twen- 
^-five, years: it has reached its full growib-at 
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five ye^; and tli^femare is*gen*rally higher 
than the male. She receives»tfte«ball in her fifth" 
year, and bears after ten mon^is. If milked, she 
yields from two, to twd and a half, ^6rs milk *, 
or sometimes more. 

‘ 1 he tame (rayritto, Jmwever long they 
been domesticated, do not at all differ^ from the 
wild; unless in temper: for the wild a«e fierce 
and iintractable. 'J'be colour of both is tljc same; 
namely, that of the* antelope; buf. some are white, 
aivl -ot hers black : none atie s|tk>ty,‘d, nor piebald. 
They graze and range like other <*attlc ; and cat 
rice, mustang, chiche*s, and ally cultivated pro- 
duce ; as also chalf and.chopiied straw. 

“ The Gafajfa is likc^a^eow consequently, not 
the same with a coW ;* a Hindu, therefore, com- 
mits no ofipnee by l«iUing*on(;^ But natives of 
Bengal, or of the moiintainif, who are HindtUf 
scruple to kilF « GatfM themstives, because it is 

named Gobay-goni (Jtjr the Guvaya cow).’ 

» 

To this answer, Ju> addition was»nnade hy the 
Rerja's Kiikil, at Silhet. , * 

**M(-dhantts are sufficed, especially Jbv Ndg&n 
and Giicis, before the mountain gods, JWikharam 
and M&iram The Cvu^s and* Ndgh are fond of 
die meat; and, therefore, constantly keep such 
cattle,* and eat their flesh ; aiul often make pre- 
sents of ’them to the Raja of Cach'hdr. The R/gd 
preserves them, and sometimes offers Met'ltumU in 
sacrifices to deities ; or entertains, with their flesh, 
Ndg&s anil CuciSf who* come to visit him. The 


* From four to five pounds. 
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mountaineers ^ are 'mue^ pieced with that^nipli> 
- men^ and eat the iheat with delight/ 

'^h itdbrniation has established (what I had 
previously 4ConjeAured), that the animal mention- 
ed by many Sanscrit authors, under the name of 
Gmx^a. is no other than the Gajf&L Ahera 
S iNHA, in a chapter of his dictionary , relating to 
animals, mentions the Gaoaya with many wild 
animals : among which are the black anteldpe, the 
spotted axis, the porcine dehr, the painted or 
white-footed antelope*^ ^he grunting ox, and the 
musk deer. One of ‘his < ommentators (ra'ya- 
uucuta) says of the Gacu^y that, in shape, it 
resembles the ox. He had previously compared 
the form of" the grunting bx {Bos grunniens,) to 
that of a butfalo. .Another annotatoi states Ga- 
as a name received into the common dialects. 
Both agree in derVing the word from G6, a bull 
OF- cow, and a^a krtbwledge ; because, as they re- 
mark, * one might take it for an cx.* 

The RI0e^mghanti, an excellent catalogue of 
natural productions, with thehr reputed qualities 
in the “Materia Medica, states Guvayo ■wayso- 
nymous with Vam-g6, or wild ox: a’so called 
in San^r^ity Babibhadra akd Mah&gaca r and, in 
the vulgar dialect, Gtroai. '' Another vocab\^lary 
has added GaoSa&ca to the <$it»»cr)f^.svnonyma; 
and, according to the Rija-nighantiy the female 
is likewise named BluUagceoly or cow of the Bhil- 
kSi (a tribe of pilfagers and mountaineers). 

No further evidence would seem necessary, had 
not the Bheeoapracdsa, a celebrated medical work, 
confounded the Gaoaya with the Ris'yay or 
Riskyay (in Hindiy R^h)y which is the palnlfced 
or white-footed antelope, called Nilgau. Maoa- 
3 
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napa'la, in a sin^ilar catllogue oi^ animals con- 
sidered* relatively their, medical uses*, has. 
fallen ipto the san\e error ; aiSd so, probably, other 
writers may have done, who inhabit, countijes 
where the Gaylil is little kno^.l^ ’ ^ ' 

, • 

To correct this mistake, (withoi^t relyins on 
the separate mentiorf of the two animals i^the 
Ameracdsha,) I shall cite no less anT authority, 
than the Indian scripture. The twegty-fourth 
chapter of jthe V^asan6^\ Vtyurvi^, ejiuinerates 
the animals, which should be consecrated* to var 
rioii? deities, at an AswathidnaT , It is there di- 
rected (v. B7), that* three Rkyat, (white-fdoted 
Antelopes,) ‘shall be consecrated to the deities 
named Vasus ; and, tdWards the close of the next 
verse (ff. 28), it is requijsed, that three bnfTaloes 
shall be presented to WltuN'A,*as many Gaoayat to 
Vrihaspati, and thQ^same.nuipb&r of camels, to 
Twasht^ri.' The commentator oh the VMa^ (Ma- 
hi'd’uara,) explains as signifying, ‘wild 

cattle resembling bine.’ It is evident, that this 
suits better with the Gay&l, than with any other 
animal known in Infia. .•* , 

F«).m*jhe authofities ahoVe quoted, ‘the Sanscrit 
syponyma may be sa^y concluded. But it is not 
sd easy to determined Persian name of this spe- 
cies) of ox. Gaujangali, of. gow of the forest, 
mentioned by Mr. DjCk’s VdfeU at CicJthar, is^a 
suitable designation; but it does not occur, so 
far as b can learn, in any Persian work of autho. 
rity. It may be necessary to caution the. reader, 
not to suppose the Persian G&uc6hl (which lite- 
rally signifies, as. Mr. Gladwin translated itf, 


^ In the Madma-vinCde-nighanti, 
• + Alfaz Adviyek^ 347- 
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mountain co\'^), to belthis, oij any other species 
.„of the ox. The 'Jp/ifa^ulmuntmin, and Makhzenu'i^ 
adoiyehf two celebritetl treatises by Persian phy- 
sipiatts, concur in describing the threes varieties 
of Gaucohi^ als^ Aspned Gauzeh, or G6zen, and 
va. Arabic, Jt/'yal, q\ I’yt/al, as three sonts of deer; 
and the last, mentioned work declares it to be 
the^sanie with the Hindi Bhrehsing'M, or Cervus 
Elaphus.^ * . 

< 

I take,, tliis' opportunity, while treating^^of a 
specie^ of, ox, ^o^jiotipe an error which crept 
into Keiiu's nntinishcd' translation of the laiiimal 
kini^doin in Linnveus’s S; ->tenia Natnrje; and 
which has been followed uy Doctor Turton in 
translating 'the general system of nature by 
Linnaus. \Mr. IvMin.. described and iigureJ, 
under the name of lias Amec, an animal, which, 
notwithstanding , thev exa^ygerated description, 
given on the autliorky of ‘ a HrMish orticer, who 
met with 'one in tlic woods, in th? 'country above 
Bengal*,' is evidently nothing else but the >vild 
buffalo, a-ii animal very commcni throughout 
Bengal^ and* •Jv noun there, „.' hu 1 in the neigh- 
bouring* provinces of Himhsian, by thc^ijamtupf 
Ama. Though neither foiirtcen feet Jiigh, as 
Mr. Kehr has stated, or raljier as the officer, on 
whose information he relieiV, had affirmed ; nor 
CA'cn eight feet, .as. Doctor Turton, following 
F^kurs inference from a dVawing, asserts; yet it 
is a large and very Ibrmitlablc animal, conspi- 
cuous for its strength, courage, ami ferocity. 
It may not be true, that the buffaloes of Asia 
and Europe constitute a single species ; but, cer- 
tainly, the wild and tame, buffaloes oi' India do 


* Kerb, page 336 . 
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not appear to differ in any thing, eyxpt the supe* 
rior sifle, and mord* unifoip* fi^rc, of thie wildL* 
animal, A better description or^the buffalo, than 
has been «yet given, is perhaps wanted; but t})e 
Bos Amee, of Kerr and Tna^oi^, must be' re- 
jected frpoi systems *of zoology, as* ah eironeous 
description taken from a loose- drawinsr, assisted 
by the fragment of a'skeleton. 
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APPEND’iXr 

• s 

iNTRODirCfORT REMARKS, tO* hctOt" OC- 

compqnifii Captain M a now’s Paptr 'on Ceylon, 
and the Doctrines of Buddha, ptiplished in the 
Seventh Volume of* the Asiatic Researches, 
inadvertently omitted in publishing thttf Volume. 

JBY J. II. IIARINGTON, XSQ. 

I JjAVE the pleasure of laying ^fore the Society 
a paper on the island of Ceylony and on thcrreli- 
gious opiniohs of- the greater part of its inhabi- 
tants, the worshippei% of IkioDH, or Buddha, 
whose religion and philoiipphy ajipeiA-ed to*Sir W. 
Jones, ** connected with soine'of the most curious 
** parts of Asiatic history •j^.a^l the period of his 
appearance an important epoch hi* Hindoo Chrono-' 
logy.t. 

'lAiis paper, which has been procured by the 
Honourable IVfr. Du^bAir, from Capthin M^hont, 
atv^icer of thb Bombay establishment, tor some 
time*^s\^ent on l1ie>lsllln<l of Ceylort, has, with 
another«paper already .efommuniepted to the Society 
Captain Mackenzie, anticipate^ and super- 
sede some cuVsoiy remarks written by myself, 
during^ a sliort residence at Columbo, in the year 
1797 r which I had hoped to render more wor- ‘ 
thy of *perusal, on receiving a* translation of the 
PeerbwdnA P6th, an ancient book composed in the 
Pdli language by 'Anunda' Ma'ha' Tiku'na'shee, 


^ Shiatk Reteankn, Vedume 1. page S54. 

^ DiSboorsp on the KRniiu, Ariatic Rttearehn, Volume 1. 

' VoL. VIII. xMm 
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which was given to me\>y a plipst of Buddha, as 
'Containing a full* Account of his religion; and 
which I left to be trdnslatecl at Columho, by Mon- 
srs'ir De |Ioan, jvith the a&sistance of Ihem'Is De* 
Stlva. Bpt /tlv Trench version made by them 
was unfortunately put on board the Oreertwick, 
d9pl;uted by a vessel from the Isle of France; and 
it nas consequently never reached me. We shall 
not,' hovrever, have to regret this accident, if 
Captain Mahont, who has given an extract from 
an historical V^or)c, the Maha Raja Tl^alfieh,, er as 
a copy of it she\^ if) me was called, the Rqjaunt- 
ke Pnttur, shall hereafter favour the society with 
the communication' of the atl .lentic materials for 
a history of the their religion, manners, 

and customs, which 1 understand to be in his 

In the mean time d lieg* the Society's accept- 
ance (tor their Mudeum) of two small images 
of Boodh) which I procured at Caiumbo; and of 
two others brought from the 'Burmah dominions 
by Captaifi (?ox, late resident at .7l/7M^wrt;*the 
identity of which proves iiKdntestibly that the 
object of MTorshlp on thp Eastern ])enin$ula 9 «And 
the Island of Cei/lony (s the ^ame. I al%o Iwg to 
deposit in. the Society’s library the accompanying 
copj of* the Peer(nc^nA P6ta abovc-mentioneij, *of 
which, at some future period, we in,iy hope to 
procure another translation, if that carried to 
Bourbon or MauriiitiSy should not find its tV’ay to 
'^itropCy and the public. 

1 shall only add my testimony to that of Cap- 
tain Mahony, as to the ppriod at which the Sin- 
galese compute the appearance of 'Gou'i ama Bud- 
dha ; whose death, or rather disappearance frt»m 
the e arth, they state to have been 2339 y^ars be 
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fore 1797 A. C. oi’«542 yiars Jbeftye the birth of 
Chri^; and as thl!!r sacred bQi is reckoned froctp' 
this epoch, it may be esteemed deserving of credit. < 
It also corresponds, ahnost exaC||tIy, wi^ the <; 0 Rf^ 

S utation of tiie same era in as stated by Mr. 

fARSD^N, in his tract on the chronology of the 
Hindus; wherein, speaking oi'Sia)^^ he observes, 

“ the civil reckoning is by lunar year^ consisting 
” ordinarily of twelve months each, «atb an kiter- 
calariM of seven months in the perioi^ of nine- 
tcep yeaiis,. and Commencing witl^ the^new moon 
“ that precedes the winter ^Isj^ice. .This era is 
** computed from the suppbsed time of the intro- 
“ duction of their religion by 'SuMsioNACoboM, 

“ 544 years before Christ ; or in the year of the 
“ Julian period 4 J 69 .”* 

The real time at*ifrKic.h ETuddha, the son of 
Sudh6dun^ (from vihom he l^s*the appellation 
So(idh6~dani, in the Jinara-coshaJ propa^ted the 
heterodox doctrines ascrihed to him liy his fol- 
lo\^rs, and for whmh they have been branded as 
atheists, and persecuted as heretics, by the Brih~ 
mens, is, however, r desideratum which tli^learned 
knosriedge, aiul indefatigable research, Of Sir W. 
Jones, lijvc still left ^to j5b satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. • llis usual candour induced hjm to «c- 
kdowledge his. original error, in supposing this 
Buo^ha tQ have been the Woden of the 6VA#, 
and gehius of the planet Mercury*; and the pag- 
•sage (torn the Bhit^ucalamrila, <|uoted in his dis- 
sertatiorf on the^chroiiology of {\\o Hindus, which 
states that Buddha, (the niiilh ' Avatar )f “ be- 
“ came visible the thousand and second year of the 


Dlb^crtution oa the chfonolo^y of tlie Hhidus. .^sialic Rc^ 
seiifchrs, *\ oUittti' If. 

M ni 
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J* Cfl/i-age bein^ paSt,"j is, I open to another 
reading, which makes it the thousandtk year, 
«i}r the year 2000, instead of 1{K)2. At least it 
waS*bo interpreted ^o me fty Ra'dha'ca'nt, the 
very whof^ is." mentioned by Sir William 

JojiES, as having produced to him the book, from 
which llic passage in question is quoted, and who 
is now one of the Pundits of the court of Sudr 
Decictinee' AMlut. His interpretation vras also 
confinrieil''to npe by Surv6 Te'waree, th6 other 
Pundit of the court ; but in jusitice to tour revered 
Founder, wiiose regKrd-. to truth I have but imi- 
tated in this rcihajk, 1 roast add, that Mr. IIla- 
QUiERE, whose knowledge the J^nscrit lan- 
guage is too, well known to need my testimony, 
concurs in the reading and version of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. . ’ . ‘ ■ 

Another point yet tb be ascertained is, whether 
Bvdpha, . tne mnth*' Avatdr of the Hindus^ be the 
same with the heretic BuOdh a, nd\v worshipped 
SLt C^lon, and in the eastern peninsula; as ww as 
in China, ^oeian, and Tibet. Sir W<illiaji Jones, 
In his dissertation on the Crorfs of Greece, Italy, 
and India*, observes onBopDiiA, that ‘flttrseems 
" to have been a reformer*. of the doctrine con- 
tained in the Vidas; and though his good ma- 
ture led him to censure these ancient books, be- 
“ cause they enjoined sacrhices of cattie, yet-he is 
admitted as the ninth A'vatur, even by the 
** Brahmens of C/is'i.” Captain Wilford,*' in his 
dissertation on Egypt and the M/e "f, after men- 
tioning the subversion of the religion and govern- 
ment of De'va'da'sa, the sovereign of Benares, by 


* Atdatk Resrarchet, Vohitne I. 

■f Asiatic Researches, Volume 111. 
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VisHxv, IB the ch^iacter if Jjina,# Ma ha'de'va 
ia the Ibnn of ARHA^fr, or I\fA^MA'N, and Brahv* 
ma' in j;he figure of Bupdha,* remarks, most of 
the Br^mem insist that the Bvpph a^^ who 
verted Devaoasa,, was iu>tftl\p niq^th incarna- 
tion of , Vishnu, whose name, some say,. shouM 
“ be written Boudiia, or B6 dpua i bu^ wjf fb 
“ mention the Amnrldshy the Mughilhorhodh, and 
the GUa-g 6 vind, in all of which, :blie niutli Ai>at 
“ tdr is*called Buddha, it is expressly <k>,pl:v'cd in 
“ the th&t Vishnu eliQulfl appear ninth- 

“ ly, in the form of ‘‘ Buddjia^’ 5011 ofi .Tina, for 
“'the ‘ purpose of confounding tlx: Daifi/a.% at a 
“ place named Cicala, when rfie CV?//-age should 
“ be completely begun.” 

In tliis quotation, the ninth A'vatlu' is called the 
son of .Tina ; (perhajjs*hs a descendant from Jina, 
or as having adopted ffart of bifi ‘doctrines ;) but 
the present worshippers of Bi^ddha state him to 
he the son of* ^dii6i>un,, and* those from whom 
Abcjolfuzul took his account of Boonii in the 
Aift'hi Akbcry^, gave him the same^iirformation ; 
in which they arc ^upporteil by \.\w AntamKdshaf 
as ahwady noticed, "i'hc .Iqlhnvers of^ Bdonii, at 
C’ey/oB^ although thch'^lonjt intercourse^ with the 
Jliiidus ^especially since thev hwc becr^ governed 
a Hindu prjnce) has introduced 'sonic Hindu 
tenc^ and observances, in aildition to what m^y 
have bfeen originally tferived froin them, also po- 
sitively deny that their Boonn is the HindA A va- 
tar. The conclusion of Sir W. Jones*, that a se- 
cond Buddha, assuming the name and character 
of the first, attempted to overset the system of the 


' ^Dissertation on the chronology of the itindat, Atiatie Rc- 
aearcke*,* Volume II. 
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Brahmens, and waS .tjjie caiis^*bf their per^cution 
>if the Boudhas, ^corresponds with, and is sup- 
* ported hy, the information ^iven to Abooufuzol, 
says/ “ ’Th&Bjr&kntens caTl , BooDH^the ninth 
*\A'v<it6r, hut asserbthat tlie religion which is as- 
‘'^cribedrto him is false, and fabricated' by some 
***ortier«persoh*.” 


4 — ■■ ■ r t .. ■- ■■ 

* See farmer hS account of this religion^ in tjig liiird Vglume 
of GlaiTwin's Tiraushition of the Avrm Akbe^^ oase 157. 
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Cpl.'liamington.Baillie. 
I'rawcis^ialfuifr, IVI. .D. 
William Bidoiain, Esq. 
slnifics B»rtoit/Esq. 

John BehW, Esq. ' 
Reverend^. B(5l. 

John Helli,,Esq. * , 

Andrew Berry, D. ** 
Robert Biddulph, 'E;^q. 
Richard Comyns Birch, 
Esq. 

Robert Blake, Esq. 
'Wilhath Coals Blaquiere, 
Esq. 

Captain James Blunt. , 
William Boaq, Esaf. 
('harlcs Bodciam, Ejq. 

R. II. Boddam, Esq. • 
Thomas Boiieau, Esq. 
Major Joseph Jlowdeu. 
George ^oyd, Jisq. 

i nomas i^rooko^ bsq. 
Ral|.>li Brooihe, Esq.' / ' 
IlovoreiuM). Brown. *• 
Ifonodrablo C. A. Bruce. 
Uevcreiid C. Buchamn. 

S, ir William Bimonghs, 

Bart. 

Taptaiu W. Burton. 

Alexander Ciinipbcll, M.D. 
Mumford ("ampbell, E%t]. 
Liruteniint John Canning, 
Sir Codiington E. Carring- 
ton, Kntghr. 

Thomas (^'istniieut, Esq. 
Charles Chapman, Esq. 


Colonel John CoHjns. « 
*11. Compton, €sq. 

Chid ley Cootc, Esq. 
William Cowpyr, Esq. 
Buirish Crisp, Esq. 

Jehn Crisp, Esq. 

Thomas Daniel, Esq. 
C.orge-Davidjj^n, Esq. 

A. W. Devi^, BiSq- 
John Dickens, Tvq. ^ 

G. Dowdeswell, Eslt^. 

1 mourable Jonathan Dun- 
cap. ^ 

« 

W. B. Edmonstone, Esq. 
John Eliot, ^Eijq.* 

^V«iueis Elli.s, Esq. 

JA'ahcr Ewer, Esq. 

Robert Fjrquhar, Esq, 
W. Fartjiihars'on, Esq. 
Leopold Fichtel, Escjir 
.tohn Flaming, Esq. 
Nicholas Fonianr., Esq. 
Filincis’Fou ke,^ Uiiq# 
Captain William Francklin 
' IJeut. Col. Charlr.s Fraser. 
Reverend N. S. ruglsa^g. 

Lieut. Col. Jelin Gafstin. 
*W. L. Gibbons, tsq. 

John Gilchrist, Est|. 
Francis /.rJadwin, Esq. 

J. Goldmghain, Esq. 
Richard (ioodlad. Esq. 

K. T. Goodwin, Esq. 

D. (,4ordon, •Esq, 

Lieut. Col. II. M. Gordon. 
C. Gowan, Esq. * 
Thomas Graham, 'Esq.** 



ASl^T^C 

Chiles Grant, Elq. * 
JUmes Grant, Esq. • 

W. Grant, Esq. ^ 

Major General C. Green. 

* a • • 

Major Henry ITaldaao. 

Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
Major Thoai&s Hardvvicke. 
James Hare, M. D. » 
James Hare, M. 1). junftr. 
Herbert Harris, Esq. 
Warren Hastings. Esq. 
Fruacis Hftwkins, Esq. 
W.N.W. HeTvltt, Esq. 
Benjamin llcync, M. 1). 
Henry Hodgson, Esej. 
Lieut. Col. Ua^btoii. • 
U. Hopkins, l^q. • 
Francis Horsley, Esq. • 
Jaiiieh Howiso^i, Esq. • 
Ozias Humphries, Esq. ^ 
John Hunter, Emj. 


SifCIKTV. 

Major Gen. Hay M'Dowiy 
Major iColiji Mackenzie. 
AijRi^w Macklew, Esq. 
Doiyda Macnabb, Esq. 
Francis Macnaghte^ii,^E^q^ 
CoIoqePAIkiii MsicphersiCm^ 
Sir^cmmMacj^hcrson, Bart. 
Licul. Col. John ^aleolm. 
Sir Charlcij^ Ware #Malet, 
Bart. " "" 

William Mai^Jen, Esc^ 
Barthdlomew Marsh, Esq.' 
Grosme M^rcerf'Esq. 
Nathamel MidcHctyn, Esq. 
•lidmanul Morris, Esq. 

Capt. J*^mrs Mouai. 

Sir Jairn Murray, Baft. 
Thomas Myers, Esq. 

*• • 

The Hon. Frederic. North. 
Core Ou^elt^y, Esq. 


% 

Richard Johnson, Esq. 
James Ir^vin, ^ 

• 

A. IL KeRo, Esq. , 
Sir ,h)hii Kerinaw^ay, Bart, 
liii'hard Keiinaway, feq. 
Cohiiioi Wi. Kirkpatriclc! 
<!tdonel,AK\unfrer Kyd. • , 

CiTptain William Lambton. 
ThorAas Lw/, Es<^.. 
Kevt?ivivl Francis Li c, A.M. 
(’haih'.s Lloyd, F-sq. 

Lieut. Col. Lloyd. 

Jw4I. Lovlett, fesf-y 

Captain Colin Macaulay. 
Lieut. Alc^iander Macdo- 
nald. • * • 

NV, M‘DouiriiL * 

«f* f 


Mif^ir 'General William 
FaSnof. ^ 
fo'orgt* Parry, Esq, 

John David i^a^tterson, Esq. 
<\)lonrl Wyiiam Paterson. 
Captuj^ TiTriinas Picsion,*, 

'ftionias Rab.'ifi, l>q. 
llenry^UiM^t'S 1>qj 
John UiiwIiiiiS, 

C'ol. D. T. Eifhard- 

sbii! 

Colom 1 R. E. TlobcMt-i. • , 
Captain (L Robertson. 
(*aptaniTiionia' Robeint)*:. 
John Uotner, Esq* 

James ltdss, E>q. 

Charles Rot'iinun, Esq. 
Alexaifder Russell, Esq. 

Sir Ileipl Ru.'jcit, Knigh:- 



aT>.> t rai;iM]iE.KS of TifE AflifTIC SOCIETr. 

LIbrd Vistount Valentii^ 

• 

Litutcnant John Warren.^ 
Captain FrancU Wilford, 
Charres Wilkins^ fjsq. ^ 
John I/byd Wflliams, Esq. 
AJujor H. Worsley. 


^^obcrt Baunders^ Esq. 
Helenas Scott, Esq. | 
IJeut. Col. Rict^ard baof/. 
rhomas Scott, Esq.* • ^ • 
^anicl^^eton. Esq. 
jNKT. Slie^r, IJsaq^ 

John Shoolbce^ Esq? ^ 

R. P. Sniith,^sq.. \ 
Reter Speke, ^sq. 

CapAin t]!har]cs Stewart. 
Sir^faomasStKmge, Knight. 
James SliTart,* Esq.^‘ 
Captaifi B.*Sydenhain. 
Lieut. ^ol#M. 


John Zoffany, Esq. 


HOVORABT MEBiBERS. 


* « ^ c * 

John Taylor, Esq. • 
Rigln Hon. Lord* 7'eign- 
mouth. 

Reverend Wiyiani Tonnaut. 
George Thoinyson, Esq. 
Isaac 'fitsing, Esq. ^ • 

Henry Trail, Esq. 

Ik St. G. Tucker, ^.sq. , 


M. Charpenticr de *C6s- 

^ igny* -r 
Rv veteiid D. John. 
Reverend Thomas Maurice. 
M. Volney. 

Sir Williain^Ousriey, Bart. 
!Alajor L, Dundas Camp- 
^bdl. 


EliR OF THE EIGHJH«V0LI:ME. .. 


W. WUmi pjnnltii^^ bqnar«. 





^ • MKMBI&RS OF THfc AlliriC SOCIETY. 

» • • • I • 

Robert eaunders, Esq. } Lbrd Vislount Val 
Helenns Scott, Esq. | / • 


^eujt. Col. Riclfard l^eoit. 
Thomas Scott, psq.* • ^ • 
^anioHSeton, Esq. 

Shei^r, 

John Shoolbj;;^ 

R. P. Stiiith, Esq.. *• 
Aster ifipcke, ^s(^. - 
Capftin VharJes Stewart. 
Sir^^faomasSlFajngc, Knight. 
James Siifiart/Esq.^* 
Captam B.*§yclenhani. 
Lieut. ^ol«M. 


Lbrd VisSount Valentiiy 

Litulenant John Warren. 
. Captain Francis Wilford, 
Charlbs Wilkins, JJsq. 

' .John Lhyd WHJiam.s Es< 
AJajor H. WorsJey. 

• • 

Johfi Zoffany, Esq. 


HO^ORAET MUI^As. 


John Taylor, Eat^ • M. Chnrpcntier tie Cos- 
Kight lion. Lord»Teign- aigny. , 
mouth. Revetcnd ]>.‘John. 

Reverend Wiliam Tennant. Reverend Thomas Maurice. 
George Thomyson, Esq. M . V olney. 

Isaac Titsing, Esq. ^ • Sir Williain*Ousclcy, Bart. 

Henry Trail, Esti. "IWajor L. Dnndus Camp- 

St. G. Tucker, Jlsq. , ^ beJJ. 


eSb or THE EIGHJB^VOIVME. 








